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Foreword 





This is a portrait of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a full length portrait 
drawn to scale; but necessarily impressionistic. It is not a photo¬ 
graph; least of all is it a definitive biography. There is no attempt to 
weigh or measure, or to assess the effect of his actions in the light of 
history. The great historic events are described, not objectively, but 
as they may have looked to him in the heat of action or in his hardily 
bought moments of contemplation. 

But, though the method of approach might be called novelized 
biography, it is based on the most exhaustive research possible at 
this time. The facts are absolutely accurate, the conversations, 
except in the earlier part of the book, are generally verbatim reports. 
In the case of the thoughts attributed to President Roosevelt the 
interpretation is based upon his public speeches, private letters, and 
intimate conversations. Often a man talking casually with a close 
friend will disclose more of what is in his mind by emphasis or 
expression than by the words themselves. 

In my talks with the President's intimates, I have tried very hard 
to get their impression of what he was thinking; the feeling as well 
as the substance of a particular conversation. For instance, when the 
President ordered the Tuscaloosa to return to Washington on 
receipt of the news of the Russo-German pact in August, 1939, 
Admiral Mclntire is convinced that he had accepted for the first 
time the probability that the United States would have to enter the 
approaching European war if the democratic way of life were to be 
saved. Roosevelt did not make the absolute statement, but he im¬ 
plied it so strongly by what he did say, and by his attitude, that it 
becomes a reasonable assumption. I checked this opinion with a 
number of Roosevelt's other advisers of that period, my question 
being: “When do you think that the President decided that the 
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ited States would probably have to enter the war?” In everyl 
e reply fixed the time within a few weeks of that day. 

This method has been followed in all the other attempts to probe 
the workings of the President's mind, and while there is a wide pos¬ 
sibility of error in particular instances, I believe that the over-all 
picture of the man is more true to life than a coldly objective state¬ 
ment of provable fact could possibly be. 

In -gathering the impressions on which this portrait is based, I 
have had the enthusiastic cooperation of many men and women 
who took time from their vastly important tasks to help me in the 
work of presenting a description of the man they either loved devot¬ 
edly or hated passionately according to their creeds. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was most helpful-first at the White House in the 
last glorious days and then in the time of grief th^t followed. She 
personally read considerable portions of the manuscript which con¬ 
cerned her most intimately. James Roosevelt read the entire manu¬ 
script and checked it for matters of fact. 

Others who contributed information and personal impressions 
were: The President of the United States, Harry S. Truman; Fleet 
Admiral William D. Leahy, Vice-Admiral Ross T. Me In tire, Stephen 
P. Early, Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, Irita Van Doren, Mrs. J. M. 
Helm, Miss Laura Delano, Miss Margaret Suckley, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., Miss Malvina Thompson, former Ambassador and 
Mrs. William Phillips, Justice Felix Frankfurter, Raymond Moley, 
Commander George C. Elcey and Majors Ogden Kniffen and Henry 
Putnam of the White House Map Room; Ralph Page, Lieut. Col. 
John Stack, Frederic B. Adams, Jr., Mrs. Price Collier, Mrs. Allan 
Ryan, Arthur A. Ballentine, George Allen, William M. Chad- 
bourne, Edgar B. Nixon, Josephus Daniels, Dr. George Draper, 
Charles Michelson, Mr. and Mrs. Hambly and the Misses Catherine 
and Roulie Hambly, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Judge and Mrs. 
Clarence Norton Goodwin, Gilbert Golden, Francis B. Sayre, Cap¬ 
tain Dashiel L. Madera, Joseph Tumulty, Jr., Lieut. Col. Eugene 
Healy, Ernest K. Lindley, Robert McGaughey, Nicholas Roosevelt, 
Oliver Roosevelt, Rear Admiral H. B. Miller, Commander Walter 
Karig, Kenneth Pendar, Irvin McDuffie, Lathrop Brown, Langdon 
P. Marvin, Basil O' Connor, and Frederick L. Rath, Jr. 


Alden Hatch 
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Of President Roosevelt, however, it may 
he said that had he not acted as he did, 
when he did; had he not felt the generous 
surge of freedom in his heart, had he not 
resolved to give aid to Great Britain and 
Europe in the supreme crisis through 
which we have passed, then a hideous state 
might well have overwhelmed mankind 
and made its whole future sink for cen¬ 
turies into shame and ruin . 

Winston Churchujl. 

October 11, 1946 


CHAPTER ONE 


The White House, 1887 


T HE first hot day of 1887 enveloped Washington like a feather 
bed. As Franklin came out of the cool dark house on K Street 
holding his father's hand, he felt the heat press down upon 
him like an invisible burden; but he didn't mind—he was far too 
excited. James Roosevelt stopped abruptly and said, “Whew, it's 
hot!" 

He pulled a china silk handkerchief out from the tail pocket of his 
gray frock coat and mopped his face. Then he moved forward to the 
victoria, waiting at the curb. Mr. Roosevelt climbed in. Franklin 
followed him, and sat down very carefully to avoid mussing the 
pleats of his white, kilted dress. 

“The White House," said Mr. Roosevelt. 

Hutchins swung the horses expertly around in the narrow street, 
and they started off at a brisk trot. Their progress made a little 
breeze that was pleasant in Franklin's face. 

“Papa," he asked, “is Mr. Cleveland really a great President?" 

Mr. Roosevelt looked down at his son and pondered the question. 
“Yes," he said at length. “I think v/e may say that he is." 

“Why, Papa?" 

“Because," said Mr. Roosevelt, “he is noble in spirit and good 
and wise." 

Then, with a gleam of humor in his eyes, he added, “Besides he's 
a Democrat; the first Democratic president in twenty-four years." 

Fianklin thought about that as the pleasant brick houses of 
K Street flowed past. Then the horses swung sharply left on 15th 
Street, and he saw the white portico with its flag flying above the 
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trees. Hutchins jockeyed through the heavy traffic on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, cut neatly in front of an express wagon, and swung through 
the wide iron gates. Franklin's heart bumped a little as he saw the 
white fagade and the tall graceful columns just ahead. Even his 
father, who had been there so many times, felt a little lift of emotion, 
for to all Americans that house, more than its changing occupants, 
is the symbol of the executive power of the nation. 

As the carriage stopped, an old colored man in livery opened the 
door. Mr. Roosevelt led the way into the cool shadows of a great 
white hall. In its marble floor was set a shining piece of metal that 
looked a little like an enormous ten dollar gold piece—it was a 
replica of the Presidential Seal of the United States. Mr. Roosevelt 
walked straight across it and Franklin followed, his feet skidding on 
the raised surface of the eagle's wing. 


President Cleveland sat alone in his study, swishing a palm leaf 
fan and gloomily looking out at the tranquillity of green lawns and 
marshes and the blue bend of the Potomac that mocked his mood. 
The President felt the weight of anxiety and weariness throughout 
his ponderous body, while his brain beat unceasingly against the 
problems that plagued his country. The apparent serenity of the 
political scene concealed, he felt, deep and dangerous threats to 
the Republic. 

There was the matter of the currency. The farmers were seething 
with discontent after two decades of falling prices. Then there was 
Labor, also subject to oppression by the money power, and ready to 
listen to the incitements of foreign anarchists. The President hoped 
to help the laboring classes by lowering the tariff on imports. This 
would incidentally rid him of another anxiety. That was the huge 
surplus income from import duties piling up in the Treasury. The 
government had far more money than it could prudently spend! 

With all the administrative detail that piled up on a President, 
Mr. Cleveland did not see how a man could find the time needed 
to cope with the peqflexing problems of statesmanship. Back in 
Van Buren's day a President could polish off the business in an 
hour's work and have the rest of the day for contemplation. Now 
it took a full morning's hard labor and sometimes the afternoon as 
well. The task of administering a nation of 60,000,000 people under 
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.,«v^-x^ ern conditions was, he thought, too heavy a burden for any 
^one man. 


Just at this point there was a discreet tap on the door and the 
chief usher entered. 

Mr. President, he said, “Mr. James Roosevelt is downstairs and 
desires to pay his respects to you.” 

A smile lit the President's face; he was delighted to be rid of his 
gloomy thoughts. 

'Tell Mr. Roosevelt I shall be down directly,” he said, "and have 
some refreshments sent to the Green Room.” 



As the President came through the doorway of the room, Franlclin 
thought he was the biggest man he had ever seen—even bigger than 
Papa. That huge body, curved in massive contours, the big head, 
somewhere up near the ceiling, with its heavy brows and magnificent 
drooping moustache, were symbolic of power, and inspiring of awe. 

The President's face was alight with welcome as he greeted his 
old friend. "Mr. Roosevelt! It is good of you to come to see me. Is 
this your little boy?” 

My son, Franklin, Mr. President,” said James with unconcealed 
pride. 

Franklin, I am very glad to make your acquaintance,” said the 
President, bending over as far as his curves permitted and extending 
a hand that looked to Franklin like a side of beef. 

The boy put out his own tiny hand and said in clear, distinct 
tones, “Thank you very much, Mr. President.” 

He caught an approving gleam in his father's eye, and backed 
hastily away so as not to spoil the good effect. While the two men 
1 talked of unintelligible things, Franklin quietly explored the room. 
It was quite the greenest room he had ever seen. The walls were 
green and so was the rug. The furniture was upholstered in green; 
green light was reflected from the lawns outside and repeated in the 
crystal chandelier. Except for this peculiar verdancy, there was noth¬ 
ing very interesting about it, and Franklin soon climbed into a large 
chair and watched the President talking earnestly to his father. 
Presently the men had a glass of wine and a biscuit, and Franklin 
had some water and a fancy little cake that was a trifle stale. 

After what seemed an interminable time, the President and 
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osevelt stood up. Franklin slid hastily off his chair and war 
e real purpose of my visit, Mr. President/' said James Roose¬ 
velt, "is to tell you that Mrs. Roosevelt and I deeply regret that we 
cannot accept your very kind invitation to dine a week from Thurs¬ 
day. You see, we are leaving Washington." 

"That's too bad," said the President, "but I can't blame you in 
this weather. I suppose there is no chance of your reconsidering, 
and accepting the post of Minister to The Hague?" 

"I am afraid not," said Mr. Roosevelt. "There are plenty of men 
who will serve you as well, and enjoy the prestige. I love Hyde Park 
too much—my horses and my cattle. I am a man of few ambitions, 
Mr. President, the principal one being to make Sallie happy and to 
give Franklin the background for a good and useful life." 

The President nodded. 

"You're perfectly right, Mr. Roosevelt," he said. "You are wiser 
than most of us." 

Then he bent over to address his younger guest. His troubled gaze 
was met by bright blue eyes filled with a touching eagerness. 

"Franklin," he said solemnly, "I give you this wish to remember: 
Pray God that He never let you become President of the United 
States." 
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CHAPTER TWO 




Algonac and Hyde Park 


C LAES MARTENSZEN of Rosenvelt came to New Amster¬ 
dam about 1636. In the new World it seemed convenient to 
be known by the name of the little Village of the Rosefield 
in the Netherlands from which he came, and English speech 
changed that to Roosevelt. He was no patroon; rather a solid man 
of the people, but he was of a fine stock. 

However, with the exception of Isaac Roosevelt, who performed 
notable service to his country during the American Revolution, the 
direct line of Roosevelt did nothing astonishing for some two hun¬ 
dred years. They went their prudent, unhurried way, making money, 
saving it carefully, and marrying sensibly. They won respect, but 
few laurels. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, although not yet famous, the 
Roosevelts were a lively lot. There were literally dozens of them and, 
due to the foresight of their ancestors, they all seem to have had 
money; and most of them had brains. 

James Roosevelt was no exception. He inherited a comfortable 
fortune and an open mind. He was a Democrat and a liberal. As a 
young man he might have been considered a radical. He was in 
Europe at the time of the great surge toward freedom that broke 
the Austrian hold on Italy; and he did a little fighting for Italian 
liberty and unity. 

The cause of liberty triumphed (temporarily), and James re¬ 
turned to America and settled down. He took his law degree at 
Harvard in 1852 and, thus equipped, he began the pleasant task of 
caring for his estate. He also was able to add to it without undue 
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Because his head was level and his judgment acute, men 
sought his counsel and paid for it. He became Vice-President of the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad and a director of many companies. 
But those things were side lines to him—his great interest lay in 
Hyde Park, his farm on the Hudson, where he raised fat cattle and 
fast trotting horses. There he bred Gloster, the first horse ever to 
trot a mile under 2:20. 

In 1853, James married Rebecca Plowland, who was plump and 
pretty and made him a very comfortable wife. They had one son, 
who was named after his father, not Junior, but James Roosevelt 
Roosevelt. Everyone called him Rosy. 

Though James liked the life of a country gentleman, he did not 
rusticate. There were numerous trips to Europe and his private car 
Morion carried him all over the eastern seaboard. He was a kind and 
genial man, who loved people, loved to laugh, and loved to live. 

Rebecca's death in 1876 saddened her husband but did not deso¬ 
late him. His life moved on its tranquil but interesting way. Rosy 
graduated from Columbia Law School with honors in 1877, and the 
following year, married Helen Astor, daughter of the Mrs. Astor. 
Rosy was popular and intelligent, with a taste for the diplomatic 
service. A man could hardly ask for a more satisfactory son. 

Though Hyde Park was sometimes lonely in the evenings after 
Rosy married, James Roosevelt felt content. He did not suspect that 
the romanticism, which had led him to fight for an alien freedom, 
was merely quiescent and apt to crop out at the most unlikely 
moment. 


On an evening in the early spring of 1880, James Roosevelt rang 
the bell at the house of his distant cousin, Theodore Roosevelt, on 
Madison Avenue. He anticipated a quiet and uninteresting evening. 
James was not intimate with his kinsman; in fact, he felt a little 
sorrv for him. Theodore seemed a dull fish; and his sons were noth¬ 
ing like as satisfactory as Rosy. Elliott was attractive but weak, and 
Teddv, with his thick glasses, his freckles and his asthma, was almost 
a freak. But the boy had improved a good bit lately, James admitted 
to himself. He seemed stronger and less febrile. 

A neat but austere parlormaid swung back the heavy door. James 
handed her his silk hat and slipped out of his overcoat. He paused 
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to make a minute adjustment of his white tie in the hall mirror and 
then moved toward the sound of voices in the drawing room. In its 
doorway he stood'stock-still, staring. 


There were eight or nine people in the long, narrow room, but 
James saw only one. She was a tall young lady who stood leaning 
against the marble mantelpiece. Gaslight from a branched chande¬ 
lier lit sparks in the brown hair that was piled on top of her head, 
and gave full value to her lovely profile. James' practiced eyes told 
him that her heavy brocaded gown with its looping bustle could 
have been fashioned nowhere in the world but Paris. Then, as she 
met his startled gaze, he saw that her brown eyes were lighted by 
intelligence. She wore her beauty proudly. 

Martha Roosevelt came bustling forward to greet her guest. 

“It's nice to have you here again, James," she said in her soft 
southern voice. “We see you much too seldom." 

James pulled himself together. “It's nice to be here," he said. 
“By jingo, it is!" 

Mrs. Roosevelt looked almost startled by this unexpected enthusi¬ 
asm. “It's just a family party," she remarked. “I think you know 
everyone except Bammie’s friend, Miss Sara Delano. Sallie, this is 
our cousin, Mr. James Roosevelt of Hyde Park." 

At dinner James was the life of the party. His blue eyes blazed, hi$ 
dark glossy whiskers seemed to wave in the wind of his animation, 
and his conversation glittered with wit. Since he sat next to Miss 
Delano, he naturally directed most of it to her; and she responded 
with lively intelligence. They found that they were almost neigh¬ 
bors—since only the Pludscn and some 20 miles lay between Hyde 
Park and “Algonac," the Delano place near Newburgh—and that 
James knew Sallie's father, Warren Delano, quite well in a business 
way. They tested mutual tastes and mutual friends—they even dis¬ 
covered themselves to be distantly related, which delightfully fur¬ 
thered intimacy. 

But underneath the superficialities of mutual tastes, good looks 
and kindred minds, a strong compulsion drew them together. In 
those few hours at the candlelit table and afterward among the 
horsehair and mahogany of the drawing room, with Roosevelt cous¬ 
ins talking all around and at them, a rare bond was forming—a bond 
that was never broken. 
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jwAes Roosevelt pursued his courtship with the ardor of a young-" 
Tan. He was young despite his fifty-two years; for he had led an 
easy life and his love of the outdoors had kept him fit. He promptly 
called at Algonac, and was soon on terms of intimacy with the over¬ 
flowing family of Delanos. They all liked him and Warren Delano 
set a peculiar seal of approval upon him. “Mr. Roosevelt, 1 ” he said, 
“is the first person who has made me realize that a Democrat can 
be a gentleman/' 

Sallie thought that James Roosevelt was the most distinguished 
man she had ever met. He was tall enough to overshadow her own 
height of five feet ten inches, his eyes were bright blue, and his 
complexion was ruddy from sun and wind. His dark, muttonchop 
whiskers were like fine spun glass, and his clothes were London 
made. But there was nothing foreign about his manner. He was as 
American as one of his own fast trotters. 

Mr. Delano was somewhat surprised when Mr. Roosevelt paid 
him a formal call to request permission to ask Sallie to be his wife. 
He could do no less than consent, for Mr. Roosevelt was materially 
and socially entirely acceptable. But as he passed the word on to 
Sallie, he added the comment that, since she was only twenty-six, 
her suitor was exactly twice her age. Her sisters, especially young and 
irreverent Cassie, were more emphatic. Sallie paid them no heed. She 
had no feeling of disparity in years, only a calm certainty that she 
and James were right for each other. She had already made up her 
mind to accept him, and when Sallie made up her mind the thing 
was done. 

They were engaged in the early summer, and in October, 1880, 
they were married at Algonac. 

They left the house in the Delano victoria in a shower of rice and 
laughter. Sallie had been stately in white at the wedding, with five 
strands of Roosevelt pearls swinging from the old lace at her throat. 
Now she was almost coquettish in a smart gray traveling dress with 
a small round black hat cocked down on her frizzy bangs. Some¬ 
where along the way James Roosevelt's T-cart was waiting with 
Hutchins his coachman, in top boots and cockade, standing at the 
horse's head. They changed carriages. James gathered the reins in 
skillful hands, and Hutchins leaped for the rumble seat as it went by. 

Then they flew along, down to the Highland ferry, and, after 
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ALGONAC AND HYDE PARK 

:ing, up the steep Poughkeepsie streets. On the white Post Roa> 
ey turned north again and presently, James gestured with his 
whip to right and left at the low stone walls that bordered the road, 
enclosing rolling fields where cattle moved slowly through deep grass 
or stood under the trees. 

“From here on/' he said, “the land is ours/' 

With a whirr of rubber and a rattle of gravel, the cart swung 
between tall stone columns covered with ivy. The driveway lay 
straight ahead. To the right, as they approached the house, was the 
rose garden surrounded by a tall hemlock hedge. On the left were 
lawns and flowerbeds, glowing with yellow chrysanthemums, front¬ 
ing the long, wooden house with its wide verandas and square, ugly 



tower. 

James threw* the reins to the agile Hutchins and helped his bride 
to jump lightly to the ground. He presented her to the servants, 
gathered in the doorway, and then led her fnto the long central hall, 
and across the drawing room to the door that opened on the 
veranda. 

They stood there looking over the orchard and the flaming Octo¬ 
ber woods to the river. It was a blaze of light from a prismatic sunset. 
On the farther bank the gay red and gold foliage of the lower slopes 
gave place to the dark green of the pines wiiere the hilltops stood in 
serrated silhouette against the brilliant sky. All that light and beauty 
and color were reflected in the radiance of Sallie’s face as she turned 
to her husband. 

“Let's never leave it," she said. 

James w ; as exalted by such happiness as few men ever know. 

"If we do," he said, “we’ll always come back to it." 
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CHAPTER THREE 



O N January 30, 1882, Sallie gave James the only thing that 
could possibly add to his happiness—a ten-pound baby boy. 
In March, at the little chapel in Hyde Park, he was chris¬ 
tened Franklin Delano. His godparents were his mother’s old friend, 
Nellie Blodgett, her brother-in-law, William H. Forbes, and Elliott 
Roosevelt. 

Franklin was a lively boy, so active that when Sallie laid him in 
the little, ancestral cherrywood cradle, she had to put him head to 
foot so that he would not bump himself on the hood. 

Though it was impossible to prophesy the future of the baby 
gurgling happily in the high-ceilinged nursery at Hyde Park, there 
were certain things about him that might safely have been predicted. 
The laws of chance favored that he be handsome, kind, and intelli¬ 
gent. And it was almost a certainty that Ire would love ships and 
the sea. 

As she rocked his cradle with her narrow foot, Sallie sang an odd 
lullaby to her baby: 


Down the river hauled a Yankee Clipper, 
And it’s blow, my bully boys, blow! 

She’s a Yankee mate and a Yankee skipper, 
And it’s blow, my bully boys, blow! 


She loved that chantey, for it reminded her of the crowded decks 
and singing rigging of the clipper ship Surprise in which she had 
voyaged to China when she was eight years old. The Delanos were 
seafaring folk, merchant-seamen and adventurers. Her father had 
commanded his own ships to China as a young man, and, when the 
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panic of 1857 had wrecked his fortune, he had gone to Hong Kong 
and made another twice as large. While he was in Hong Kong, he 
had sent for his wife and family. Mrs. Delano sailed in the Surprise 
(Captain Ranlett) with seven small children, two nurses, and a 
pony cart. 

Sallie remembered a lot of things about that voyage besides the 
chanteys the sailors had taught her. There was a complete barnyard 
on deck, with cows, chickens, turkeys, geese, sheep, and pigs; and 
a piano in. the saloon around which they gathered in the evening to 
sing, with Dora playing and young Captain Ranlett fairly lifting 
the deck with his fine tenor voice; Fourth of July, the ship dressed 
in flags and thirteen guns at noon—Sallie was allowed to fire one of 
them. Then there was the race with two other clippers across the 
Indian Ocean; the Southern Cross hanging askew in the sky; Java 
Head and the hot spicy smell of that faraway island; and finally the 
harbor under the mountain of Hong Kong and a twelve-oared boat 
streaking across the crowded water with her father dressed all in 
white standing at its tiller. 

Sallie also loved the sea. 


For the first two years after Franklin was born, the Roosevelts had 
to give up their regular trips to Europe. One summer at Hyde Park 
was quite enough, however; even the beauty of the Hudson River 
Valley is hardly discernible when the thermometer is bursting its 
bulb. The next year they cast about for a cooler climate. 

“IVe heard of an island called Campobello that sounds rather 
nice/' said James. “The Derbys go there and so do the George 
Lymans. It is very quiet and simple. Would you like to try it? 

“It sounds delightful,” Sallie agreed. “Just where is it?” 

"‘Somewhere off the Maine coast. Let’s get the atlas and see. 

They found that Campobello was part of New Brunswick, but 
only about two miles from Eastport, Maine, at the entrance to Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay. There was an inn with the odd name of Lyn y 
Coed. 

“It will be good for Franklin,” Sallie decided, and that settled it. 

Campobello was so good for them all, that before they left, the 
Roosevelts ordered a house to be built for them next season. 

In December they went to New York for Elliott Roosevelt’s 
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marriage to a beautiful blonde girl of eighteen, named Anna Hall. 

“I hope he’ll settle down now,” James remarked after the 
ceremony. 

“I’m sure he will,” said Sallie. “She’s such a lovely thing, and 
Elliott has a very good heart.” 

They came straight back to Hyde Park for Christmas—the first 
Christmas that Franklin was old enough to appreciate. It was 
extremely festive with a huge tree and gifts for all the family and 
everyone who worked on the place. Franklin, in a little tucked dress 
and long silk stockings, gravely handed out the gayly wrapped 
presents. Fie seemed to enjoy that business more than anything else. 

The next summer, when he was two years old, Franklin made his 
first sea voyage. The family sailed in their favorite liner, the Ger¬ 
manic , to spend some time at Bad Nauheim, in southern Germany. 
Franklin took to shipboard life like a duck to a millpond. 

The Roosevelts stayed in Europe all winter, and sailed for home 
in the Germanic in April. As the liner poked its nose out of Queens¬ 
town, a great gray wave lifted it skyward and let it drop with a thud. 
Throughout the night the storm increased. The ship lurched and 
corkscrewed into the teeth of the gale, kicking her single screw out 
of the water and shaking herself like a wet retriever. The morning— 
it was Easter Sunday—was gun-metal gray with ragged. clouds 
streaming above the tilting masts and green water smashing over 
the bows. 

In their cabin Sallie and James looked at each other anxiously, 
as the waves struck heavy blows against the porthole and water 
spurted through in a thin spray. Franklin’s sense of absolute security 
was unshaken. He sat up in his bunk playing happily with a jumping 
jac k and paying no attention to the violence of the motion or the 
creaking and groaning of tortured steel. 

Suddenly, the ship lurched downward on a sickening slant. Solid 
water cut off all but a dim green light from the porthole. 

“We seem to be going down,” Sallie said quietly. 

“It does look like it,” James agreed. 

With desperate slowness the bow came up. To the crashing of 
glass and the banging of loose gear was added the rushing sound 
of water overhead. The cabin began to fill swiftly. When the water 
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:nee-deep, Sallie took her fur coat and wrapped it arou 
‘ranklin, saying, “Poor little boy, if he must go down, he's going 
•down warm." 

Franklin lost hold of his jumping jack, and it fell into the water 
sloshing around the edge of the lower berth. He still had no sense 
of personal peril, but he shouted shrilly, “Save my jumping jack! 
Save my jumping jack!" 

James scrambled around until he’caught it and restored it to 
his son. 

“Thank you, Papa!" 

The Germanic did not sink; but she was so badly smashed up 
that she had to turn back to Queenstown for repairs. 


§L 


The wave that smashed the Germanic was probably Franklin's 
closest call in all his childhood. For the most part the days passed 
serenely, though they were certainly not dull. Much as they loved 
Hyde Park, the Roosevelts were always on the wing. There was the 
new house at Campobello, where they usually went for part of each 
summer. Life on the little island, cut off by the racing tides of 
Fundy, was almost like being on a big ship. The wind, from what¬ 
ever quarter, bore the cool, salt dampness of the sea, and every vista 
ended in blue water except when the thick gray fogs blindfolded 
the island. Even then, the bell buoys talking to each other in their 
harsh clanging voices were a constant reminder of marine activity. 

James bought a cutter which he christened the Half Moon , and 
Franklin's earliest memories were of sailing with his father. England 
and France and Germany became almost as familiar to Franklin as 
his own country, through which he sped north and south and west 
in the luxury of the Monon. One such trip took them to the World's 
Fair at Chicago, of which Mr. Roosevelt was an alternate commis¬ 
sioner. There America got its first close look at the ways and cus¬ 
toms of foreign lands, and a stirring of world consciousness swept 
like a faint breeze through the tasseled cornfields of the mid-West. 

The plaster glories of neo-classic architecture did not thrill Frank¬ 
lin—he was eleven that year. He and his friend Edmund Rogers, 
Jr., were interested in the wonders of science, present and future, 
but another phase claimed their real enthusiasm. 

“What interested you most at the Fair. Franklin?" 
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;jose Eskimos who could flick up pennies with the lash 0 
whip. By jingo, they were clever!” 

The Roosevelts always came back to Hyde Park, which Franklin 
loved better than anywhere else in his rather wide world. 

At Hyde Park the world came to them. James and Sallie had 
friends all over America, Europe, and China; their house was 
extremely hospitable. One of the earliest visitors that Franklin 
remembered was a very young one. The Elliott Roosevelts came 
to stay, bringing their young daughter. Eleanor was sent upstairs to 
play with Franklin. James had some doubts as to how pleased his 
sturdy six-year-old son would be, but he knew he could count on his 
good manners and tact—as Franklin said himself, he was just full 


of tacks.” 

James need not have worried. For some unfathomable reason, 
Franklin immediately liked this solemn little girl with the big blue- 
gray eyes and long, straight amber hair. When the parents came up 
to see how the children were getting on, they found Franklin, red 
in the face from effort, carrying Eleanor piggy-back around the 

room. - 

"Your daughter seems to have made a conquest, said James 


facetiously to Elliott. 

Perhaps the best times at Hyde Park were when no one was there 
but the three of them. James took Franklin with him wherever he 
could. They always went to the farm across the road in the morning, 
to talk with the superintendent and look at the animals. They 
walked through the woods together; and Franklin seemed to per¬ 
sonalize his affection for the tall old trees; he always called them 
“my trees.” In the afternoons, James often walked with Ins wife and 
son down to the boathouse, where he got out the double wherry 
and took them rowing on the quiet Hudson—quiet that is until one 
of the many-decked white steamers tore by, making splendid waves. 

In winter, when the thick ice made a floor across the Hudson, the 
iceboats came out. Uncle John Roosevelt had the fastest of them 
all, the Icicle. It was a thrilling experience to ride in the Icicle with 
the freezing wind te3iing 3t one s fcicc 7 tlie runners screaming on 
the ice, and the windward outrigger lifting high. She’d do a mile a 
minute close-hauled, faster than anything made by man except a 


train. 
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ot so exciting, but still great fun, was a drive in the Portland 
cutter behind one of Papa's fast trotters, while the silver bells on 
the harness jangled sweetly and the smooth white fields of snow 
flew past. 

When he was six, Franklin got his first dog, on condition that he 
take full charge of him. Marksman was a beautiful red setter. Frank¬ 
lin loved him dearly and conscientiously performed his share of the 
bargain. Then came Debbie, a Welsh pony, on the same condition. 
Franklin learned to ride very quickly; his complete confidence made 
it easy. Soon he could accompany his father and mother on their 
long rides through the neighboring woods and fields. 

When Mr. Edmund Rogers, who lived near by, started a hunt 
club, Franklin naturally was not invited to the opening meet. How¬ 
ever, scarlet coats through the October fields, the hoarse call of the 
horn, and the dissonant music of hounds were not to be missed. As 
the field pulled up in a circle around the first kill, James saw a 
miniature rider on a minute mount streaking across the last meadow. 
A moment later, Franklin and Debbie, both in a lather, galloped up. 

"I had to see what a hunt was like," Franklin explained. 

Though Franklin spent more time with his parents than most 
children, he had some friends of his own age. The Rogers boys 
lived up th f e road—there was a short cut through the woods. Mary 
Newbold often came over, and Delano and Roosevelt cousins 
poured in and out of the house on numerous visits. The Ashtons 


and Lydig Hoyt were frequent companions. 

Franklin started school in a small class at the Rogers', but he got 
most of his early education from informal sources. From his father 
he learned about animals, and the land and trees; about sport and, 
particularly, sportsmanship. His mother instilled in him the art of 
living gracefully and the value of beauty. Both of them gave him a 
sense of responsibility; of obligation. 

His nurses, Mamie and Tiddle, taught him to play Old Maid, and 
his governess, Mile. Gandoz, taught him French and the three R's. 
Later there was always a tutor to pursue him with knowledge. 
Besides this, he picked up a great deal of information by himself, 
from his love of reading and his opportunities for observation.’ 

Another source of learning was his hobbies—he was a strenuous 
collector. Ships, birds, trees and stamps all occupied him, and from 
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-SeaefiTle gained valuable knowledge. His first collection was stamps, 
started at the age of eight. They fascinated him because they en¬ 
abled him to enclose the various nations of the world within the 
covers of an album. Years before, when her father went to China, 
Sallie had started a collection. She had given it to her young 
brother, Fred Delano, who worked hard at enlarging it. When Uncle 
Fred saw how seriously his young nephew took his own meager col¬ 
lection, he presented him with the precious albums on his ninth 
birthday. That was the basis of Franklin’s stamp collection, which 
because of diligence and unique opportunity, became fabulous in 
extent and value. 

Franklin’s next collection was birds. When he was eleven he went 
to his father saying, “Papa, I want a gun.” 

“What kind of a gun, Franklin?” 

“A real shotgun!” 

“You’re pretty young,” James objected. “Besides I didn’t think 
you were particularly fond of killing things.” 

“It won’t be for fun,” Franklin promised. “I want to make a col¬ 
lection of birds that live around here. I’ll only shoot one of each.” 

Of course it was fun; skill of any sort is a joy to exercise; and 
Franklin quickly became a very good shot. But he stuck to his word. 
Only one bird of each variety did he shoot, but his pertinacity 
enabled him to get over 300 specimens. Franklin’s is still ope of the 
best collections of the birds of Dutchess County. 

Trees he always loved, and he could not understand the passion 
of his energetic cousin, Theodore Roosevelt, for chopping them 
down. Franklin cherished them, first on his own land and then 
throughout the width of a continent. 

Ships were the most fun of all. First the Half Moon , then his 
own small sloop, later ship models, old ships’ logs, marine prints 
and paintings and all the literature of the sea. Finally, he was to 
become the curator, so to speak, of the greatest collection of ships 
that ever a nation put upon the sea. 

Perhaps the most valuable knowledge Franklin gained in all his 
life was not learned, but simply absorbed. That was his understand¬ 
ing of people—not just Americans but people everywhere. There 
were no foreigners to him, for he played with English children on 
the lawns of English castles or the streets of London. He knew 
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boys in the Volkschule at Bad Nauheim and French on\^ 
aris parks. 

or did the customs of other countries seem peculiar to him; 
different, of course, but not odd, since familiarity makes for under¬ 
standing. He had typhoid fever in Liverpool, and so knew the ways 
of English doctors. He lived with French families, and went to 
school in Germany. Sir Cameron Gull taught him to swim—the 
breast stroke of course—in the upper reaches of the Thames. He 
bicycled with his tutor through Germany and Holland, stopping at 
little inns; and saw the German people at their most gemiitlich at 
the great Wagner Festival in Bayreuth. The Delanos' close associa¬ 
tion with China and their affection for the Chinese brought the 
Far East into the circle of familiar things. 

To those of chameleon character who become tinted with their 
environment, such a cosmopolitan upbringing is a disadvantage. 
They become foreigners in every land, especially their own. But 
Franklin's roots in America were too deep, his nature too sturdy, 
to be affected. He could understand without imitating. 

In all Franklin's miscellaneous collection of knowledge there 
was one significant blank; that was in relation to money. He never 
heard it discussed, since his parents considered it bad taste to talk 
of such things in public, even if the public consisted of their son. 
This attitude was reinforced by the fact that they had no need to 
worry. They were not enormously rich, but they had plenty, and 
James, managing his affairs with the customary Roosevelt prudence, 
was never pinched for cash. 

So Franklin grew up with a sense of financial security so complete 
that he never thought of it at all. The things he needed were there 
automatically. There was no feeling of competition with richer 
people—it would never have occurred to his father and mother to 
try to keep up with the Joneses. 

This does not imply that Franklin had no knowledge of poverty. 
The tradition of social service was strong in his family; they felt 
their obligations toward the unfortunate and impressed them upon 
their son. 'This combination of circumstances produced in him a 
special sympathy for the underprivileged and a generous rage 
against the injustice which brought about their condition. It was a 
long time before he realized the economic causes of poverty; and 
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when he did, they did not seem valid to him, but rather an 
evidence of human stupidity and greed. 

Despite this omission, Franklin, at the age of fourteen, had gar¬ 
nered a remarkable assortment of facts. But his education was a 
schoolmaster's nightmare, since his mind was like a jackdaw s nest, 
full of shiny bits of unrelated knowledge. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

'Whose Service Is Perfect Freedom” 


T HE time had come, the Roosevelts decided, for Franklin to 
go away to school. He was fourteen and most boys of his age 
and position already had seven years-of formal education and 
two of hoarding school. So they entered him in Groton School, 
where young Dr. Endicott Peabody was making quite a name for 
himself as an educator. That being settled, they started off on a final 
whirl around the continent. 

In June, 1896, they went again to England, which was at the 
glittering apex of Empire, with the old Queen planning her Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee, while her unchallenged fleet kept the highways of 
the ocean open to the traders of all the world. They visited Holland, 
nestling cozily alongside of her powerful neighbor, the German 
Empire; and Belgium, which felt secure under the shielding wing of 
the Plohenzollern eagle. Franklin saw once more the Paris of the 
operetta-like heyday of the Third Republic and went again to Ger¬ 
many, where the young, megalomaniacal Kaiser Wilhelm II, with 
his withered arm resting uneasily on his long curved saber, was busy 
reviewing his magnificent army and planning a little venture in sea 
power. 

In Ilolland, Franklin left his parents and went off on a bicycle 
tour with his tutor, Mr. Dumper. Enchanted by this experience— 
despite an ill-timed attack of hives—he repeated it in southern 
Germany. Followed by the puffing Mr. Dumper, he visited ITeidel- 
bcrg, Baden-Baden, Frankfort, Wiesbaden, and Strasbourg. 

On these trips Franklin was given a small sum of money to cover 
expenses, and told that he must manage on it. Possibly this was a 
somewhat tardy effort on the part of his parents to acquaint him 
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with the uses of currency. Franklin passed the test triumphantly, for 
the very meagerness of the amount was a challenge, and he always 
accepted a challenge. 

One particular day of the German trip was, however, something 
less than idyllic. It started well enough, with a fine breakfast at the 
ancient inn where they had spent the night. The morning was fresh 
and the white road smooth between the small neat farms. Franklin 
pedalled briskly along, loving the freedom of the open road and the 
feel of the wind in his.face. After about an hour they came to a 
spot where a grassy bank was shaded by some fine cherry trees over¬ 
hanging a faded brick wall. 

“Let’s rest a bit,” suggested Mr. Dumper. 

“Good idea,” said Franklin. “I hope you’re not feeling too 
fagged.” 

“No,” Mr. Dumper protested. “Only a little warm.” 

“By jingo, those cherries look good!” Franklin exclaimed, reach¬ 
ing up and pulling off a handful of sun-warmed fruit. Try some. 

“Maybe-—” Mr. Dumper began, and was cut short by a shrill 
whistle. Out of nowhere appeared a guardian of the law, in spiked 
helmet and blue broadcloth uniform complete with sword. Fie 
loosed a stream of rapid, snarling German. 

“We’re pinched for picking cherries,” Franklin told his unlin- 
guistic tutor. 

“That’s what I thought,” sighed Mr. Dumper. 

Franklin’s boyish way with the magistrate got them off with a 


small fine. 

“Now we’d better scorch a bit,” he told Dumper, “if we’re going 
to reach Strasbourg before dusk.” 

They went along at a great pace, over the brow of a hill and down 
into the next valley, coasting free. Beyond a bend, a flock of geese 
waddled sedately. Franklin did a skillful in-and-out, but Mr. Dum¬ 
per hit one squarely. As he sat in the road, with a fine fat goose 
expiring under him, a shrill whistle brought him to his feet with 
a jerk. 

“You don’t have to translate,” he told Franklin, who was listen¬ 
ing courteously to the tirade of another policeman. I can guess. 

A dead goose is more serious than a handful of cherries, and it 
was afternoon before they were free again. They pedalled soberly 
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fie road, since Mr. Dumper was determined to keep withr 
^^Ihelaw. 

'"But they have an awful lot of laws/* Franklin protested. 

“So I notice/* answered his tutor. “Therefore we’ll be very 
careful/* 




Twilight found them tired, hungry, and still some miles from 
Strasbourg. A railway curved up to the road, and a little station 
looked inviting, with lights shining through its small-paned windows. 

“Let’s ask when the next train goes/* Franklin suggested. 

Mr. Dumper thankfully agreed. 

As they wheeled their bicycles into the waiting room, there was 
the screech of a whistle, followed by a slight scream from Mr. 
Dumper. 

“What have we done this time?** he asked, as Franklin listened 
with unwearied politeness to the customary tirade. 

“It's against the law to bring a bicycle into a station.** 

When they were released, Mr. Dumper was very firm. “We’ll take 
no more chances/* he said. “We*ll bicycle all the way there.** 

As sedately as any pilgrims, with lights on according to regulation, 
they pursued their blameless way. The towers of Strasbourg loomed 
in picturesque confusion against a wan sky. They passed into the 
shadow of steep gables and their tires vibrated over cobblestones. 

“Well, we*re here/* sighed Mr. Dumper who was answered by the 
clash of arms and an angry command to halt. 

By the gaslight they saw rifles tipped with naked steel pointing 
at their bellies. Mr. Dumper fell off his bicycle and sat on the curb 
moaning intermittently. Franklin was too tired to care. 

The soldiers formed up around them, offering no explanation. 
One of them prodded Dumper to his feet, and they marched the 
dejected captives to the guardhouse. The officer of the day showed 
the polish of Prussian militarism, but there was an un-Junker-like 
glint of humor and kindliness in his eyes as he regarded the prisoners. 
He liked the tall young boy who seemed so utterly spent, yet met his 
gaze with fearless blue eyes. 

The sergeant put the charge in carefully official language: “Enter¬ 
ing a fortified city of the Empire on or with a wheeled vehicle after 
nightfall.*' 

“Permit me to congratulate you, sergeant, on the zeal with which 
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. nave defended the Empire,” said the officer. “You may retire.” 
'Now, young gentleman,” he added to Franklin, “you don’t look 
to me as though you had any sinister designs upon my country, but 
you do look awfully tired. Would you and your companion care for 
a glass of wine and a piece of cake?” 

Franklin almost burst into tears of gratitude. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. “We’d like it a lot.” 

When he and Dumper had finished, the officer proffered another 
suggestion. 

“If you will go back about a mile and take a train into the city, 
you will no longer be a menace to the Empire, he said. 

“But we tried to take a train,” Franklin objected, “and we got 
arrested for having our bicycles in the station. 


<§L 


The officer shook his head. 

'"Jfiat was very serious,” he remarked. Bicycles on a train, yes. 
But bicycles in a station are clearly a breach of order.” 

Franklin laughed with him. w 

“Thanks for the advice,” he said, “and for being so nice.” 


Back at Hyde Park in September, there was great scurrying around, 
outfitting Franklin for school. Sallie and all the women of the 
household sewed on name tapes until their fingers were sore. Mr. 
Dumper departed for his home in Cleveland, and Franklin and his 
mother spent a last quiet day together. They dusted all the stuffed 
birds and Franklin had a swim in the river. In the evening they 
read aloud. 

The next morning James, Sallie, and Franklin with the Rogers 
and their son Edmund went to Groton. The bright, close-cropped 
lawn in front of the main building was lively with boys and their 
parents; but above the mob, the white spire of St. John’s Chapel 
pointed serenely toward quiet days ahead. 

Franklin was assigned to a bare little cubicle, and Sallie helped 
him to unpack. Then she and James went over to Mrs. Whitney’s 
boardmg house for supper. Franklin called to say good-bye and 
walked back to school in the twilight with a lead sinker in the pit 01 
his stomach. 

It was no easy thing he faced, as he started life on his own. Ail 
the advantages his parents had given him were terrific disadvantages 
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world of youth. He was a tall, thin boy with bright blue ey£s 


naild a well-shaped nose. His hair was parted in the middle, making 
two wings above his rather high forehead. Because of his association 
with older people, he had beautiful manners—not appreciated in his 
present environment—and a deceptively gentle way. His travels and 
his reading had made him old for his age and more sophisticated 
than most of his fellows. On the other hand, he had no experience 
in the boys' world of school—he was a stranger in an alien land. 
Finally, he was two years late in getting to school, which he entered 
in the third form. Friendships were already made, cliques and gangs 
formed, and an intruder was not likely to be welcome in the closed 
shop of youth. 

These hurdles which confronted Franklin would have been 
enough to discourage many a boy and turn him in upon himself. 
But Franklin always looked at an obstacle simply as something to 
get over; his temperament brought him through with flying colors. 
Beneath his rather bookish exterior, the heritage of the seafaring 
Delanos and his father's romanticism fairly boiled. He was at heart 
a gentlemanly buccaneer. 

Furthermore, when he went into a room full of strangers, he 
expected to like everyone in it, and he thought that they would all 
like him. People usually react as they are expected to; that rule 
worked even in the jungle mores of a boys' school. 

Franklin made his way to popularity without benefit of athletic 
distinction. When he first went to school his frame was too big 
for its covering; his muscles were not yet coordinated. In fact, he 
kept a certain lankiness of form throughout the first forty years 
of his life. Games were never an absorbing interest to him. Not that 
he didn't try to excel in athletics. He went out for football, baseball, 
crew, and everything else on the calendar of sport. But he only 
achieved one championship. There was a competition peculiar to 
Groton called the high kick. Franklin's long, loose-jointed legs 
enabled him to break the school record with a kick of 7 feet, 3V2 
inches. 

He did achieve one other distinction in the arena of sport, though 
certainly not as an athlete; he became manager of the baseball team. 
Apparently he ran it very well; and in shadowy anticipation of the 
Roosevelt system, he employed no less than three assistant managers, 
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hereby making that number of boys happy by giving them a sense 
of their own importance. 

But Franklin learned a lot more at Groton than the art of getting 
along with his fellows. There the bent of his mind, already fore¬ 
shadowed in his early tastes, became strengthened and deepened. 
He was an excellent debater. His mind worked fast when he was on 
his feet, and he was a master of devices to discomfit an opponent. 
The fact that he had thought deeply on many of the subjects dis¬ 
cussed, that he really cared about them, gave him another advantage. 
When he argued such questions as “Resolved that Hawaii Be An¬ 
nexed to the United States,” “The Navy of the United States 
Should Be increased,” “The United States and England Should 
Guarantee the Integrity of China,” or “The United States Should 
Promise the Filipinos Independence as Soon as They Are Fit to 
Receive It,” he was not merely getting up a subject but expressing 
ideas which, however immature, were nevertheless based on genuine 
cogitation. 

But important beyond any intellectual exercise were the convic¬ 
tions he acquired from Dr. Peabody. The motto of Groton is: 
“Whose Service Is Perfect Freedom.” It expressed the belief which 
Dr. Peabody strove to inculcate in his pupils: that the advantages of 
education were also an obligation of service to their country and to 
the welfare of their less fortunate compatriots. 

In the spring of 1897, Franklin’s interest in politics and, particu¬ 
larly, in the United States Navy, received another fillip. He had 
for some time felt an increasing admiration for his energetic cousin, 
Theodore Roosevelt, whom he called Uncle Ted. Theodore had 
acquired a rugged constitution and a wide-open mind in the spacious 
West. After that, he completed his education at Harvard. Then he 
shocked his gentlemanly associates by rolling up his sleeves and 
plunging exuberantly into what was fashionably referred to as “the 
dirty business of politics.” In him, Franklin saw a practical demon¬ 
stration of Dr. Peabody’s thesis that men of his type should make 
themselves a force for good in the government of their country. 

When President McKinley was inaugurated in March, 1897, he 
appointed Theodore Roosevelt Assistant Secretaxy of the Navy. That 
year, Franklin read Maclay’s History of Our Navy and Admiral 
Mahan’s Influence of Sea Power and his Life of Nelson. The logic 
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lucidity of Mahan's exposition of the basic principles of naval k 
'^-Strategy were a revelation and a delight to him. Throughout his 
life he re-read the book until it became as familiar to him as the 
Bible to a Pilgrim Father. 


Campobello was more fun than ever in the summer of ’97. 
Franklin had his own boat now, a small sloop which he christened 
the New Moon. The freedom of the tide-wracked seas around 
the island was his, and it was heartily appreciated after the confine¬ 
ment of boarding school. 

His chum from Groton, Lathrop (Jake) Brown, came up to visit 
him. The two boys loved to talk with the fishermen who were the 
real people of the island, and from them they heard the legend that 
Captain Kidd had buried part of his treasure on Grand Manan 
Island, a few miles away in the Bay of Fundy. Of course they went 
treasure hunting and got a tremendous thrill out of finding a board 
inscribed “W.K.", probably planted by one of their fishermen 
friends. 


Mahan and Maclay, and salt water flying over New Moons bow, 
inclined Franklin's mind increasingly toward a seafaring life. He 
came to a decision and put it to his father. 

“Papa, Pd like to become a naval officer. Can you get me an 
appointment to Annapolis?" 

James Roosevelt did not exhibit his dislike of the idea; it was 
not his way to issue ukases. 

“I probably could," he said, “but this is a serious step, Franklin. 
We had better think it over " 

“I've done a lot of thinking, Papa. I love the sea and everything 
to do with ships. If I'd been born sooner, I might have been a 
captain-owner like Grandfather Delano. But nowadays a fellow 
can’t get anywhere in the merchant marine, and shipowners stay 
in offices. The Navy is the thing. In it I could serve my country and 
enjoy a fine life." 

“You might be able to serve your country better in other ways," 
James remarked. “And as to its being a fine life, that depends on 
circumstances." 

“In what way?" 
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-oolc at it like this/' James told his son. “The Navy can be a 
good career when there are wars. Then promotion is rapid and you 
have a chance to distinguish yourself. But in long periods of peace, 
it stagnates. Men are still lieutenants at fifty. They become dis¬ 
couraged, their minds are corroded by idleness, and they lose their 
ambition. Such a condition makes for discontent and great unhap¬ 
piness/' 

“But there always have been wars," Franklin argued. 

“That is not to say there always will be," James countered. “After 
all, man progresses. It seems to me that the world is reaching a state 
where disputes between nations will be settled by arbitration. It is 
reasonable to hope that there will be no more great wars; public 
opinion is too enlightened to permit them. We haven't fought a 
foreign war for nearly fifty years." 

"Uncle Ted thinks we will have to fight Spain to free Cuba," 
Franklin observed. 

His father smiled. “Your cousin is a rather excitable young man," 
he said. “Very romantic. He'd like nothing better than to go to war. 
But I am confident that President McKinley will find a better way 
out." 

“Then you think I'd be foolish to go to Annapolis?" asked 
Franklin. 

“I do," said James. “If I were you, I'd go to Harvard and then 
read law. You don't have to practice, you know. The law is a 
springboard from which you can jump into any career: industry, 
commerce, literature—even politics—though I should think that 
one Roosevelt is about all the American people can stand at one 
time." 

“I suppose you're right," said Franklin, dubiously. 

“After all," his father pointed out, “if there should be a war you 
could always get into it." 

“That's so," Franklin agreed. “All right, Papa, Harvard it is!" 

Uncle Ted was right, of course, about the war with Spain. All 
that next winter, Franklin at Groton read of increasing tension 
between the two nations, and, like millions of his fellow-country¬ 
men, was sickened by the tale of Spanish cruelty and mismanage¬ 
ment in Cuba. 
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came the morning of black headlines: "MAINE BLOWS 
UP IN HAVANA HARBOR”; the list of dead American sailors; 
Captain Sigsbec's damning phrase, "An external explosion.” 

Franklin felt a personal sense of loss at the thought of that fine 
ship lying in the sewage-polluted waters of Havana Harbor, and 
personal grief for the splendid young men whom she entombed. 
And he was boiling mad. 

The martial ardors of youth were further fired by the inevitable 
drift toward war, and brought to white heat by its final declaration. 
America went into action gaily, if inefficiently—it had been a long 
time between wars. Men marched; the bands played military music 
with great verve; and even the little New England village of Groton 
was singing about "A Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight.” 

Uncle Ted resigned as Assistant Secretary of the Navy and hur¬ 
riedly began organizing a glamorous troop of cavalry, that he 
called the Rough Riders. 

"If I was only two years older,” Franklin moaned to Jake, "I 
could join.” 

"The Navy takes men at sixteen,” his friend reminded him. 

Franklin's blue eyes blazed with excitement. 

."Say!” he shouted. "I’ve got an idea. Papa said that if there was 
a war I could get into it, but of course he'd say I was too young. 
So let's run away and join the Navy.” 

The boys worked out a foolproof plan. A venal pieman, who 
came regularly to school, was sympathetic to the spirit of adventure 
backed by the promise of a big bribe. He agreed to meet the boys 
on Sunday morning and take them to the nearest railway station. 
With any luck at all they would be in bell-bottomed trousers before 
they were even missed. 

Franklin slept badly Saturday night. He woke up with a headache 
and a running nose. Jake was just as bad. 

"We’ve got colds,” Franklin said. "But that isn't going to stop 
us, is it, Jake?” 

"No,” said Jake dubiously. 

The housemaster, however, was alert to sneezes and coughs. 

"Roosevelt and Brown will report to the infirmary.” 

There they heard the verdict—measles! It was so darned ignomini¬ 
ous! 
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The Navy came through without Franklin’s assistance. He read 
with wild exultation the stories of Manila Bay, and the finish fight 
off Santiago; and pictured in his mind the great ships charging 
through the clouds of smoke with their guns bellowing and enemy 
shells splashing all around. 

But if Franklin was balked of his chance of seeing action, another 
Roosevelt gained terrific kudos. It was generally conceded that the 
Navy’s fine showing was due in a large measure to Assistant Secre¬ 
tary Roosevelt’s energy and foresight. In addition, the papers had 
Teddy take San Juan Hill practically singlehanded. Bespangled 
with glory, he had a walk-over when he ran for Governor or New 
York that fall. 

Franklin shone in the reflection of his cousin s light when the 
new Governor came to Groton to speak. And he was powerfully 
affected by Uncle Ted’s forceful pleas to “young men of courage, 
goodness and brains,” to lay aside the prejudices of the times and 
go into politics. Franklin’s admiration for his cousin amounted to 
hero worship, and it was reciprocated in Teddy’s affection for him. 


'What with all his new friends at Groton and all his Roosevelt 
and Delano cousins growing up, Franklin’s winter vacation the 
year after the war was something of a social whirl. Great numbers 
of young people poured through Hyde Park; and he was asked to 
many parties in New York. His good manners and good looks, which 
had been a handicap at Groton, were highly appreciated by the 
young ladies; and their mothers as well. Here again Franklin’s 
temperament was fortunate. Instead of getting a swelled head, he 
took it as a matter of course that people should like him as much 
as he did them. 

Tire parties his Roosevelt relations gave were the most fun of all. 
The climax of the Christmas season was the dance that Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, who was Teddy’s younger sister, Corinne, gave 
for her children. The Robinsons’ big country house was full of 
Roosevelt cousins and their friends. There was a fine orchestra 
playing all the hit tunes; and everybody was very gay. Or nearly 
everybody was. 

“Ta-ra-ra Boom de-ay, Ta-ra-ra Boom de-ay! The whole house 
shook as fifty couples took the double polka shift at once, and went 
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^ ■‘^moping down the room in three long slides. Franklin was dancing 
with his cousin, Alice Roosevelt. As they flew past the long line of 
gilt chairs by the side of the room, a face of abject misery flashed 
into his sight. 


The tune ended with a grand crash of cymbals. Boys and girls 
were laughing and gasping for breath. Alice was claimed bv her 
next partner; and Franklin stood alone for a moment, mopping 
his high forehead. His eyes searched the sidelines for the owner of 
that tragic face. He recognized her and the cause of her unhappiness. 
She was a tall, awkward girl of fourteen, whose long, black-stockinged 
legs stuck out from beneath an unfashionably short dress. Her hair 
was arranged unbecomingly in a loose pompadour, tied in back 
with a big bow of pink ribbon. Her face was pale with a large mouth 
and big gray eyes which still held that look of torment. 

The one thing Franklin could not stand was to look at unhappi¬ 
ness. It ruined his whole pleasure in life. Th6 solution in this case 
was simple, but not easy. Mentally bracing himself, he walked 
deliberately across the polished floor and made his best bow. 

“Eleanor,” he said, “will you have the next dance with me?” 

The result was startling. Radiance washed over the girl’s face 
and her eyes became brilliant with happiness. For just that instant 
she was beautiful. 

"Oh, Franklin, I’d love to_” 
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The Harvard Crimson 


B Y the end of his fifth form year at Groton, Franklin had 
accumulated the sixteen points necessary for entrance into 
Harvard. Either the eccentric nature of his education suited 
his mind, or else it was an extraordinarily good one. In his sixth 
form year, he took college freshman courses, so that when he 
entered the University in the fall of 1900, he was really a sophomore, 
though rated a freshman of the class of 1904. 

Before that there was another fine summer at Campobello. The 
Half Moon had been lost by an incompetent crew in 1898, and 
James had bought a new one. She was a beautiful little Sewanhaka- 
type schooner, graceful, yet staunch. The one shadow upon Frank¬ 
lin’s happiness was that his father^was frequently not well enough 
to sail with him. 

However, James was able to go up to Cambridge with Sallie, 
Franklin, and Jake Brown in September to help decorate the boys’ 
room at 27 Westmorely Court. Free from the austerities of Groton, 
they did it in exuberantly collegiate style with pennants, trophies, 
pictures, Persian rugs, and oriental knickknacks. It looked like a 
hybrid of a sporting club and a seraglio. 

jr^nj^lin had very little time for study in his first months at 
Harvard; his head was too full of politics. A vast uneasiness swept 
over the world as the century closed, and the sunshine of the 
Victorian Era was dimmed by the precursors of the storm. The 
Boxer Rebellion broke out in China, threatening the lives of all for¬ 
eigners there, and the great powers, including the newly world-con¬ 
scious United States, sent armies to smash it. Down in South Africa, 
a small and rugged nation challenged the British Empire at the 
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(i of its power. Once again embattled farmers broke the solid 
British ranks and befuddled conventional British generals. Ameri¬ 
cans, seeing the obvious parallel with their own Revolution, gen¬ 
erally sympathized with the Boers. Franklin was one of these and 
later headed a committee to send relief funds to South Africa. 


But at the same time a wave of imperialism was sweeping the 
United States. Kipling's poetic admonition to “Take up the white 
man's burden" fell on many receptive ears, and the country looked 
abroad for burdens to- shoulder. Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines were annexed and there was a lot of loose talk about our 
“manifest destiny." 

William Jennings Bryan, who had captured the Democratic 
Party in 1896 with his program for inflating the currency by admit¬ 
ting silver to unlimited coinage, was running again for President. 
This time his battle cry was “Down with Imperialism," although he 
still insisted on holding to his monetary heresy. 

In 1896, James Roosevelt had abandoned the Democratic Party 
in favor of sound money, and Franklin had parroted the arguments 
against inflation in his compositions at Groton^However, Bryan's 
anti-imperialism of 1900 chimed with Franklin s fundamental be¬ 
lief in democracy. Pie wanted, even then, to see the United States 
make its growing power felt in the world, but he thought that 
mighty influence should be directed toward constructive measures 
like John Hay's “Open Door" policy in China, not toward mere 
land grabbing. These things seemed a lot more important to him 
than the Gold Standard. 

During the fall, Franklin, who would not be old enough to vote 
for three Novembers, campaigned briskly for Bryan, despite the 
fact that his adored Uncle Ted was running for Vice-President with 
McKinley. 

Franklin also went out for football (unsuccessfully) and for 
The Harvard Crimson (brilliantly). One of his earliest reportorial 
assignments, which he thought up himself, was to ask President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard how he was going to vote. 

“He won't say a word," the editor told him. 

“I ll try it just the same," Franklin persisted. 

Ihe President of Harvard received the freshman reporter with 
the expected austerity, but it cracked up under Franklin's charm. 
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w nv should I tell you?” Eliot asked. 

‘Because if you believe as you vote,” Franklin said, you mus. be 
willing to put your influence into the scales.” 

"That’s a good answer,” said Eliot. "I will tell you. 

Franklin’s scoop in The Harvard Crimson was front page news 

in the papers of the whole country. 

Bryan was, of course, defeated. Tire manifest destiny of the 

Roosevelts was just getting started. 


Franklin went home to Hyde Park for Thanksgiving Day. His 
father had been failing all that fall, but he was well enough to 
come down in the little elevator for luncheon. ° nl y Ros y wast J^ 
for the meal, and after he left, James, Sadie and Frankhn sat all 
afternoon in the long drawing room while the sun set behind1 the 
mountains and the shadows flowed up from the river. James looked 
very frail in his velvet jacket, but there was a silvery brilliance to 

^ Ten days later Franklin got a telegram. Even before he opened 
it there was a coldness in his stomach; he knew it was a summons 
home For a few days more, James was barely animate, and m the 
early morning of December 8, 1900, he slept away. 

Franklin felt as though he had lost a close friend He not only 
loved his father, but he was intimate with him as few sons are. 
In their frequent friendly talks, James had unconsciously set before 
his son the ideal of a man of liberal views, who sought new ideas 
and welcomed whatever change was good, yet remained a gentle- 
man of an older tradition. 


Same was inconsolable. She had enjoyed perfect happiness based 

on perfect love. Her life was built entirely around the two men whom 

she adored. From now on her love was focussed on Frankhn. But 
she was determined not to become self-centered; she must have 
outside interests. James had cared more for his farms than any other 
material thing. Sallie determined to run them as he would have 
wished-and she did. Mounted on James horse, Bobby, she rode 
about them every day, watching the progress of the work and giving 
directions from knowledge she had unconsciously stored up in 
talking with her husband. 
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following summer she took Franklin and Corinne’s 
'eddy Robinson, on a cruise to Norway. As the Prinzessin Victoria 
Louise steamed into Molde, the Kaiser’s yacht, Hohenzollem , lay 
at anchor, like a graceful ship model, under the rugged mountains. 
With a great deal of fanfare, the Emperor himself boarded the 
Prinzessin to invite the tourists to look over the Hohenzollem. 
Though his intention was genial, the Kaiser’s manner was brusque. 
He was dressed in his new admiral’s uniform, glittering with decora¬ 
tions. The inevitable sword was hooked to his belt. A fierce vitality 
seemed to emanate from him, and he spoke in stem tones that 
issued from beneath the bristling points of his moustache. Even 
on such a peaceful occasion, he must represent the military might 
of Germany. 

The boys eagerly accepted the invitation, while Sallie remained 
aboard ship. Franklin returned with his eyes rippling with mischief. 

'TIere’s a souvenir for you. Mother,” he announced, holding up 
a dilapidated pencil. "I stole it from the sacred imperial desk. See, 
it has the Kaiser’s toothmarks on it.” 

They stopped in Paris on their way home. The papers were lurid 
with accounts of an attempt to assassinate McKinley; happily, he 
was expected to live. The Roosevelts sailed into the silence that in* 
pre-radio days encompassed ships at sea. When they landed in 
New York twelve days later, they learned that McKinley was dead. 
Theodore Roosevelt was President of the United States. Destiny 
was speeding up. 


§L 


Three more years at Harvard went by swiftly. Sallie took a house 
in Boston to be near her son. This was nice for Franklin, because 
while his mother scrupulously refrained from interfering with his 
college life, he always had a place where he could entertain his 
friends. On Sunday he usually drove to Boston in the light runabout 
with a Roosevelt-bred trotter that he kept at Cambridge. 

Franklin got down to some serious studying that year, taking 
particular interest in courses in Government under A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Philosophy under William James and Josiah Royce, and 
History under Albert Bushnell Hart. He decided to specialize in 
History and Government. 

The Harvard Crimson was his greatest extracurricular interest 
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-rc-.r^s quite a paper, complete with its own presses and newsboys; 
but dull reading until Franklin came along. He gave it a shot of 
modern journalism that raised its circulation—and the blood pres¬ 
sure of the Faculty. 

Young Roosevelt was elected to the proper clubs: The Fly, Signet 
Society’, Hasty Pudding, Institute of 1870, Social Sendee Society, 
Yacht Club, etc., but the one in which he took the greatest interest 
was The Political Club, which he helped to found. Boosting it in 
The Harvard Crimson he said that the club should aim “to give 
a practical idea of the workings of a political system-of the ma¬ 
chinery of a primary, caucus, convention, election, and legislature. 

College politics were an obvious ground in which to practice for 
a wider field. Franklin preferred to play the Warwick, or perhaps 
the boss, to running for office himself, but he exhibited the tech¬ 
nique, to which his nature and practical politics both inclined him, 
of appealing to the unknown students—the masses—rather than 

working through prominent men. 

Student politics were but his playthings; his mind was fixed on 
the national scene. He followed the new President's career with 
growing approval. Theodore Roosevelt had broken loose with a 
veil from the stultifying conservatism of Mark Hanna’s political 
principles. Republicans were bewildered to find themselves the 
party of progress. 

One of the President’s first acts was to withdraw from Cuba 
according to the promise of the United States. Then came the 
Federal Reclamation Act, providing money for irrigation projects 
on the desert public lands of the West. But he really went off the 
conservative reservation in February when he started busting tiusts. 

President Cleveland in his day had been worried about the great 
combinations of capital which had been formed for the purpose of 
creating monopolies and controlling the industrial life of the coun-. 
try. But he had not seen anything. By 1902, the trust movement 
had reached such enormous proportions that it cast a shadow of 
fear on the hearts of most Americans. The trusts were a sort of super- 
government with power to fix the prices of nearly every 
the public bought. They defied the government of the United States. 

Nobody had been able to curb them until Teddy came along. 
Congress had passed a law—The Sherman Anti-Trust Act—but noth- 
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y^jwpWas done to enforce it. Then in February, 1902, the President 
ordered Attorney General Knox to prosecute }. P. Morgan's latest 
gargantuan baby, the Northern Securities Company. Pie stated his 
reason in the historic phrase: "The biggest corporation, like the 
humblest citizen in the land, must be held to strict compliance with 
the will of the people." 

Roosevelt's action broke the power of the trusts forever. But even 
before the courts had reached the decision that dissolved the 
Northern Securities Company, Roosevelt had brought about his 
revolution, which once more set the state above any combination 
of private interests. The anthracite coal miners, recently organized 
into a union, struck for increased wages and recognition of their 
union. The operators might have yielded some increase in pay, but 
they were aghast at the latter idea. It was,They thought, the prelude 
to anarchy. The strike dragged on until the coal reserves of the 
nation were exhausted. Coal went from seven to thirty dollars a ton. 
Chaos threatened. Then Roosevelt stepped in. First he invited the 
operators and miners to meet with him. Ihis revolutionary step 
horrified the conservative interests; it was no business of the Presi¬ 
dent's, they said. But Teddy thought that the welfare of the nation 
was very much the President's business. He drew up a plan that 
was really radical; it was to have the army take over the mines and 
operate them! 

This last resort was not Secretary of War Elihu Root went 
to see J. P. Morgan. Whether or not Root dropped a hint of the 
President's intention, is not known; but Mr. Morgan himself re¬ 
alized that something had to be done. Using his enormous prestige, 
he got the operators to agree to arbitration by a commission to be 


appointed by the President. 

So the strike was settled. But a new principle had been slipped 
almost unnoticed into the American system of government; the 
principle that the President may intervene when a labor dispute 
threatens the economic life of the country. 

Franklin fervently approved of his cousin's dramatic way of 
implementing liberal principles. 

He paid his second visit to the White House in January, 1902, 
when he attended the coming-out ball of Alice Roosevelt—Princess 
Alice the papers called her. 
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- uncle Ted was at his lively best that night. His near-sighted eyes 
were twinkling behind thick glasses. His teeth flashed and snapped, 
and he constantly bellowed, “Delighted!” He really was delighted 


with everything. 
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The President’s Niece 


O NE Friday in 1902 Franklin met his mother in New York 
and rode up to Hyde Park with her on the train. When 
Sallie was comfortably ensconced in the parlor car, Frank¬ 
lin cruised through the train, gregariously looking for someone he 
knew. In the day coach, he saw a girl reading a book that reeked 
of erudition. She looked up and he recognized those large gray 
eyes. 

‘'Hello, Eleanor/’ he said. “Do you remember me?” 

“Of course I do, Franklin.” It was extraordinary how her smile 
lighted her face. “It is nice to see you again.” 

Eleanor certainly had improved, Franklin thought, as he sat 
down beside her. She was modishly dressed and, while not beautiful, 
she had acquired poise and a certain distinction. Her eyes were 
still sad. Franklin was amazed to find that he enjoyed talking to 
her. She had read a great deal, and done some original thinking. On 
some subjects she knew more than he did. 

After talking for a while, Franklin suggested that Eleanor come 
back to the parlor car to see his mother. Mrs. Roosevelt was very 
gracious. 

“That's a nice child,” she said when Eleanor had left them. 
“It's a great pity she has had such a sad life,” 

“She has a very good mind,” Franklin observed. 

“No doubt,” his mother remarked. 

After that meeting, Eleanor was invited to Hyde Park for a week¬ 
end, and Franklin began to see quite a bit of her at the debutante 
parties in New York. She seemed to be having a reasonably good 
time. Certainly she was no belle, but she was no longer a wallflower. 
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ie sometimes asked her to small dinners and theater parties. 
She felt sorry for the child. 

As their friendship grew, Franklin learned a good deal that he 
hadn't guessed about his fifth cousin once removed. He knew, of 
course, that her pretty mother had died when she was very young, 
and that her father, Elliott Roosevelt, had finally been carried 
off by his weakness for drink. Eleanor had been brought up by her 
, grandmother, Mrs. V. G. Hall, who lived in a big gloomy house, 
lighted by oil lamps and candles, called Oak Terrace, at Tivoli on 
the Hudson. 

Eleanor's mother had been the oldest of the Hall children. There 
was a bevy of gay young aunts at Oak Terrace, a young alcoholic 
uncle, Vallie Hall, and Eleanor's little brother, Hall Roosevelt. 
Mrs. Hall had lost control over her own children; so, by way of 
compensation, she brought her grandchild up in the stiffest Vic¬ 
torian style. The old lady adhered strictly to convention; Eleanor 
had about as much freedom as a dowager's canary. Virtually her 
only chance for gaiety was when she visited at Uncle Ted's house, 
Sagamore Hill, at Oyster Bay. Mrs. Hall did not encourage these 
excursions; she considered the Theodore Roosevelts dangerously 
frivolous. Of course the Hyde Park branch were much more de 
rigucur . 

Putting together odd scraps of confidence, Franklin discovered 
that the one bright spot in Eleanor's childhood was her devotion to 
her charming but irresponsible father. Otherwise she was profoundly 
unhappy. She considered herself extremely ugly. The presence of 
her pretty aunts and her grandmother's ideas of suitable dress for a 
young girl only strengthened her sense of inferiority. In addition, 
she had had a "slight curvature of the spine, which had necessitated 
her wearing a brace for a time. It was inevitable that she should be¬ 
come extremely shy and introspective. 

Apparently Eleanor's view of life had been considerably bright¬ 
ened by her three years at Allcnswood School in England. It was a 
cosmopolitan sort of place. The girls came from every country in 
Europe and the headmistress, Mile. Souvestre, was an enlightened 
Frenchwoman. When Eleanor spoke to Franklin of Mile. Souvestre, 
her face glowed with the love she felt for her older friend. The 
headmistress had seen the latent possibilities in the shy, ingrown 
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an girl, and had expended herself to bring them out. Eleano 
•literally starving for affection, bloomed in the sunshine of her 
friendship. 

Franklin, rather to his surprise, began to feel a strong affection 
for his shy, intellectual cousin. It was compounded of tenderness 
for her pathetic self-distrust and admiration for her mind; and per¬ 
haps subconsciously it was a response to the feeling she had—but 
never showed—for him. 

Eleanor was so very good. She had terribly rigid standards, but 
she wasn’t narrow-minded. She had some surprisingly modern 
ideas on sociology, and the experience to back them up, for she was 
working in the settlement houses and children’s hospitals of New 
York, and knew better than Franklin the pitiful problems of the 
poor. 

But all Eleanor's activity was not philanthropic. She was intensely 
eager to participate in every experience that a woman might have. 
Like Franklin she loved life, though with an inner intensity that 
was quite different from his own genial approach. 

They had fun together, too; and when they were separated for 
any considerable time, Franklin found himself missing Eleanor 
quite unreasonably. Conversely, when they were together they were 
both serenely happy. 

When, in the summer of 1903, Franklin found that even a trip 
to Europe on his own was not so much fun any more because he 
kept thinking of his tall cousin, and remembering how her head was 
set on her long white throat and the way her eyes would look up 
at him, and the original turn her mind would give to a subject under 
discussion—when he found that an adventure lost savor because 
she was not there to share it, or at least to listen to the tale, he 
decided that he had better change all that by asking her to 
niarry him. . . . 


Qt 
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“Mother, I’m going to marry Eleanor." 

A slight upward jerk of Mrs. Roosevelt's head was her only ac¬ 
knowledgment of the blow she had received. What a thing to hear 
on Thanksgiving Day! Was she supposed to give thanks for it? 
Rather she wanted to run out of her brother’s house at Fairhavcn 
across the rock-strewn fields, run all the way back to Hyde Park 
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W . . . talcing Franklin with her. Instead she looked over his head at a 


Chinese painting on the wall and said quietly, "Have you asked 
her yet?” 

“Yes, last week-end.” 

"She accepted you, of course.” 

Franklin nodded happily. 

Of course! his mother thought. The girl wouldn't be such a fool 
as to refuse him. Her Franklin was so handsome and gay and lovable, 
any girl in the country would snap him up. Any girl in the world! 
But why had he chosen that mousy, awkward child for whom she 
had felt only pity? Why did he have to choose anybody yet? She 
had looked forward to years of happy companionship. Franklin was 
still so young, only twenty-one. He couldn't possibly know his mind, 
in fact he must be quite out of it. 

Mrs. Roosevelt's blood pressure went past 200, but she still held 
onto herself. She knew her Franklin, knew that underneath his 
sweetness was the old Dutch. There was nothing she could do 
directly. He was twenty-one and James had left him five thousand 
a year. She must be diplomatic. Any reflection on Eleanor would be 
fatal; she'd emphasize their youth, play for time. 

Franklin was watching her with anxiety mixed with amusement. 

"You don't like the idea much, do you, Mother?” he said. 

"Frankly, no,” Sallie answered, and added hastily. "It's not 
Eleanor. She's a sweet child, and perfectly suitable, of course. But 
you are both too young. Why, when my father married he was 
thirty-three and had made a career for himself. He had something 
to offer a woman. What have you?” 

Franklin grinned. "Nothing much,” he said, "except a few bright 
hopes. But Eleanor seems willing to take me on credit.” 

"It's not fair to her,” said Mrs. Roosevelt, but even to herself she 
sounded insincere. 

"That may be so,” said Franklin. "But Eleanor has an absurd 
amount of faith in me. She thinks I'm going to amount to some¬ 
thing. Perhaps I will. . . ” 


That winter of 1903, Franklin was back at Harvard. lie had com¬ 
pleted his undergraduate work the year before, but he had also been 
elected President of The Harvard Crimson. He loved the paper and 
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plans for it. He’d shake some of the old “fuddy-duddie ^ 
faculty out of their conventional academic calm. Besides, 
umi vyaiited to take post-graduate courses in History, Government, 
and International Law. Four years was not too much to spend at 
college. There was plenty of time ahead for other things. 

He went to New York nearly every week-end to see Eleanor. Mrs! 
Roosevelt felt that she might as well not have taken the Boston house 
again. She was playing for time and had won at least a reprieve, the 
engagement was not to be announced for the present. 

Meanwhile, in February, she saw that the Prinzessin Victoria 
Louise was to make a AVest Indies cruise. She remembered the happy 
time with Franklin in Norway in that same ship. Maybe it was a 
sign; perhaps if she could persuade him to go with her, he would 
forget Eleanor. She invited Jake Brown as well, just to make sure. 

But it didn’t work. Sallie should have known that it is impossible 
to recapture the past simply by duplicating physical surroundings. 
Franklin agreed to go, but he saw through her scheme. The very 
nio-ht they sailed, Sallie knew that she had lost. Fiankhn seemed 
tired and moody; not like himself. He remained in the dumps until 
they reached San Juan, Puerto Rico. There he went off with a young 
Frenchman he had met on the boat. A few daiquiris anc. some 
champagne raised his spirits. As they came down to the dock in 
the starlight arm in arm, Franklin found it appropriate to sing In 
the Shade of the Sheltering Palm.” A small boat was waiting to 
take them out to the ship. Franklin motioned his new friend to 

get in. „ , 

“Non, non, mon 'deux, apres vous,” said the polite young French¬ 
man. 


Sl 


This was a challenge in courtesy. 

“Impossible, mon cher ami, e’est moi qui vous suis.” 

They bowed and argued. Finally Franklin exhibited lus genius 
for compromise, “A lions, tous ensemble ! 

They linked arms again and counted together. 


“Un, deux 7 troisl” 

At trois they jumped down. The boat simply rolled o^er. 

Tire moment Franklin hit the water he thought of sharks and 
swam like an otter for the dock. His friend splashed phosphores- 
cently around having a lovely time. ^ 
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'Come out!” yelled Franklin. “Prenez garde! Sortez vitel Sharks, 
you fool, sharks.” 

“Mais cest prodigieux,” exclaimed the Frenchman. “Je suis trcs 
content” 

“Au contraire, you dope, c’est tres dangereux. What’s the French 
word for shark?” 

“Ne derangez-vous pas, cher Franklin. Je nage comme un poisson” 

"We’ve got to get the idiot out,” Franklin said to the boatman. 
"Come on!” 

Together they dove in and rescued the indignant swimmer by 
main force. He stood on the dock spitting out curses and water. 

u Espece d r un chameau rouge!” he howled. 

Just in time to avoid bloodshed, Franklin remembered the word. 
u Requin! Ces eaux sont pleines de requins!” 


When the Prinzessin Victoria Louise reached Santiago de Cuba, 
Franklin’s interest was stimulated by the sight of the Spanish ships 
lying on the beach with blue waves breaking into clean white foam 
over their battered, rusty hulls. He went over every detail of the 
battle, picking out each place on the coastline from memory. He 
went out to San Juan and mentally charged up the hill with Teddy. 

On the way home Franklin completely recovered his spirits. 
Perhaps his moodiness had been due to some inner uncertainty. Now 
he was sure. 

They stopped at Palm Beach for a day and found it distressingly 
gaudy; then on to Washington, where Eleanor was visiting her 
Aunty Bye, who had married Rear Admiral William Sheffield 
Cowles. Franklin spent virtually all his time with Eleanor. President 
Roosevelt had them to dinner one evening and there was fine 
political talk. Uncle Ted was on the crest of the wave, for the day 
before, Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court had read the decision 
dissolving the Northern Securities Company. 

In Washington, Sallie made her last try. She called on Joseph 
Choate, our Ambassador to England, and asked him to take Frank¬ 
lin back to London with him as his secretary. Mr. Choate already 
had a secretary, and thought Franklin too young anyway. 

Sallie was strong-minded, but never stupid. She recognized defeat 
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decided to accept it gracefully. After all, it might have been 
worse. Eleanor's breeding was impeccable and she had four or five 
thousand a year of her own. She was, Sallie thought, tractable. . . . 


Franklin graduated from Harvard that spring. His scholastic stand¬ 
ing was good but not brilliant. 

The summer was delightful. Now that his engagement to Eleanor 
was an open secret, they were constantly together. Mrs. Roosevelt 
never was a halfway sort of person, and she almost adopted the girl 
as a daughter. There were parties at Hyde Park and a long week-end 
in the Half Moon for the Poughkeepsie boat races. It was great fun 
to show Eleanor all the wonderful ways of his life. She had always 
lived nicely, but never in the easy fashion to which Franklin was 
used. The little schooner yacht, with her shining brass and bright 
work, her exquisitely functional cabins, and her smartly uniformed 
crew, seemed the height of luxury to her. 

Later, Franklin traveled down from Campobello to Islesboro, 
Maine, where Eleanor was staying with her aunt, Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson, to bring his fiancde home to his island. They came back 
by daylight, but Eleanor was obliged to bring her maid along as 
Grandmother Flail considered it quite improper for a young girl to 
travel alone with a man, even though he was her fiance. However, 
the illogical mores of the time considered it all right for them to go 
off alone together on long expeditions once they reached the island. 

Eleanor loved Campobello, and tried desperately to follow her 
future husband's strenuous program. But every time she sailed in 
the Half Moon she was as valiant as Plendrik Hudson, for she was 
always seasick. 

In the autumn, Franklin w r ent to Columbia Law School. Mrs. 
Roosevelt rented a brownstone house at 200 Madison Avenue, and 
hired an electric hansom cab by the month. They took Eleanor up to 
Fairhaven for the annual Thanksgiving Day reunion of the Delano 
family. Seeing it freshly through her eyes, Franklin realized for the 
first time what a unique place it was—he had always taken it for 
granted. The rambling wooden house and barn, enclosed by neat 
stone walls, had been built by Franklin's great-grandfather, Captain 
Warren Delano, men he died he left it to his eldest son in trust 
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v’hole family, who always had the right to stay there. Sallii 
ier, the third Warren Delano, now held it, still in trust for 
the descendants of the old sea captain. 

That house gave one a tremendous sense of security—of the con¬ 
tinuity of one family. Over the door was an emblazoned shield with 
the arms of Jehan de Lannoy, Knight of the Golden Fleece, whose 
son Philippe de Lannoy had landed here in November, 1621, a bare 
length behind the Pilgrim Fathers. The high-ceilingcd rooms were 
crowded with beautiful or curious things that Delanos had gathered 
in their oriental wanderings. They represented a happy combination 
of New England architecture and Chinese art, which have the 
harmonic affinity of opposites. 

Franklin knew that this final inspection by his numerous and 
critical clan was an ordeal for Eleanor, and he was delighted that 
she bore it gracefully; her pride and courage overcame her diffidence. 

On December 1,1904, the engagement was at last announced. 


East Seventy-sixth Street was a scene of hilarious confusion. Over 
the heads of the crowd at the Fifth Avenue end, the emerald ban¬ 
ners of marching Hibernians moved jerkily. Brass bands played 
“St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning.” But most of the crowd, which 
blocked both ends of the street and extended down one side, were 
oblivious to the parade; their eyes were focussed on a private house 
about mid-block. A striped canopy, snaking down its high stoop, 
indicated a wedding, and public rumor pronounced that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States would presently arrive to give his niece in 
marriage to some obscure cousin. Meanwhile, broughams, victorias, 
and hansoms, drawn by high-stepping horses, and a few sputtering 
automobiles, discharged gentlemen in gleaming toppers and ladies 
in elaborate gowns and cartwheel hats. 

A wave of. cheering that flowed up Madison Avenue and roared 
around the corner caused the crowds to surge forvvard against the 
line of frock-coated, gray-helmeted policemen. An open landau 
sped swiftly up the street and the crowd cheered for 1 eddy, the idol 
of the nation. Tire sedate arrival of an electric hansom a few mo¬ 
ments later was almost unnoticed. Franklin struggled through the 
crowded rooms, leaving his smile lingering behind to w'arm every 
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with the sense that he was the one most welcome. He reac 
a closed doorway and slid through it to a small peaceful room, 
where Jake Brown and Doctor Peabody in his vestments were stand¬ 
ing alone. 

Greetings and congratulations over, they resumed their con¬ 
versation. Franklin eagerly joined in. It was good talk and the 


minutes flew. 

Suddenly Franklin heard the wedding march. The three men 
hurried to the altar in the front parlor. The bridesmaids in cream 
taffeta were rustling softly up the lane of white ribbons. Three 
ostrich feathers in their hair were reminiscent of the Court of St. 
James, but really signified the Roosevelt crest. Behind them came 
the President, beaming, with Eleanor on his arm. 

Franklin's heart did a double beat when he saw her, for Eleanor, 
as was her way, had risen to the occasion. She wore a dress of stiff 
white satin softened by rose-point lace. Her veil was of the same 
delicate w r eb falling from a Tudor cap; and her head was set proudly 
on her slim neck around which was a tight collar of many rows of 
pearls. Gray eyes, lighted with happiness, shone from the pale skin 
of her face. That day she was beautiful. 

The little group formed before the impromptu altar, and Doctor 
Peabody began to read the service in his sonorous voice. 

The ceremony completed, Franklin and Eleanor faced around 
to receive the congratulations of their guests. Uncle Ted was first 
in line. “Well, Franklin, there's nothing like keeping the name in 
the family," he roared. 

Then he moved on into the library where waiters in Delmonico's 
livery stood behind laden tables. 

As the tides of Fundy follow the moon, the crowd surged after 
him. A few close friends paused for a hurried word with the bridal 
couple before pushing on. The line of bridesmaids swayed toward 
the center of gravity. Presently, the tall young couple stood quite 
alone in an empty room. From beyond the double doors came the 
President's exuberant voice, followed by roars of laughter. He was 
at the top of his form, telling funny stories. 

Franklin grinned amiably at his wife. 

“We might as well go along and join the party," he said. 
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:e James, Franklin took his bride to Hyde Park—it was there 
that his happiness was always most complete. Winter had only 
begun to retreat. There were snowbanks in shady spots on the up¬ 
lands and the valleys were swampy from the spring thaws; but the 
life of the farms was stirring and there were plans to be made for 
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the spring sowing. 

After little more than a week, Franklin and Eleanor returned to 
New York and set up housekeeping in two somewhat dismal rooms 
in the Hotel Webster. Franklin returned to law school. 

In June, Franklin took Eleanor to Europe for their real honey¬ 
moon. He whisked her from London to Paris, down to Milan and 
Venice; then, slowly, through the Dolomites in a huge landau 
drawn by a pair of powerful horses. They stopped at Ulm and 
Augsburg; and drove on through the snowbankcd passes of the Alps 
to St. Moritz. Eleanor loved it. For once she could do all the foolish 
little things she had longed to try, and no one told her to be sensible. 
Franklin abetted her and thought up some pretty fancies of his own. 

They drove out of Switzerland by way of Strasbourg—without 
getting arrested—and went back to Paris, where Eleanor bought 
clothes. For the grand finale, they returned to England where they 
made a series of visits to the great houses of their relatives and 

friends. . 

At the first of these, Eleanor had a bad attack of shyness. Their 
hosts were Mr. and Mrs. Foljamb, who lived in a place called “Os- 
berion in Workshop.” It was a gigantic house with stately public 
rooms and innumerable bedrooms. But to balance the ledger, there 
was only one bathroom. 

Before dinner the guests assembled in a vast oak-panelled drawing 
room. There were no introductions, since by English custom, being 
in the house was enough. Eleanor, nervous and ill at ease, looked as 
haughty as a snow princess. She thought her suffering had reached 
a climax but worse was to come. After dinner, she found that she 
was expected to play bridge. As she sat quaking at the bridge table, 
the final blow fell-they were to play for money! 

Gambling was contrary to Eleanor’s ngid code. Neither social 
uneasiness nor fear of ridicule could shake her principles. With 
moral courage, she announced her scruples in a weak voice but 
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altering spirit. No argument could shake her, and in the end her 
partner was obliged to assume her share of the stake. 

Visiting her former schoolmate, Isabella Ferguson, in Scotland 
was better. There it was Franklin's turn to be embarrassed. He was 
induced to make a speech to the tenantry. In the course of an erudite 
discourse on many subjects, Franklin informed the Scottish crofters 
that vegetables should always be cooked in milk. Since the peasantry 
were lucky if they had even enough milk to drink, his culinary 
theories were hardly appropriate. Eleanor teased him unmercifully. 

Franklin got even, however, when another hostess asked Eleanor 
to explain the difference between our federal and state governments. 
Though her uncle was President of the United States and had been 
Governor of New York, Eleanor had not the faintest idea, and had 
to call Franklin to her rescue. 

Wherever they went in England, one main topic of conversation 
was the Russo-Japanese War. British opinion was generally favorable 
to Japan, with whom the English had recently concluded an alliance 
designed to check Russian and German expansion in the Far East. 
The Japanese had declared war in February, 1904, by torpedoing 
all the Russian battleships in Port Arthur—thereby setting a prece¬ 
dent and convincing conservative naval opinion that the torpedo 
was here to stay. The English were slightly horrified by their ally’s 
abruptness—of course no civilized nation would do such a thing— 
but they felt that it was rather sporting of the Japs to take on such a 
huge antagonist. 

By the summer of 1905 there began to be a feeling that the 
Japanese were going a bit too far. They had taken Port Arthur, 
defeated assorted Russian armies on the plains of Manchuria, and 
littered the Straits of Tsushimo with the remnants of the main 
Russian fleet. It looked as though they might completely upset the 
balance of power in the western Pacific. 

Franklin was extremely interested in the unexpected efficiency 
of the Japanese navy. Of course the Russians never had been much 
on the sea, but it was cause for concern. No student of Mahan could 
miss the fact that in the matter of bases, the Japs were in a strong 
position on their side of the Pacific, and if they got really good with 
ships, anything might happen. 
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shared the general feeling of relief when President Theodore 
Roosevelt persuaded the warring nations to agree on a reasonable 
peace that left the Russians still a Pacific power. American prestige 
hit a new high in international affairs. It was an assertion of his 
country's growing strength that appealed to Franklin. He chalked 
up another credit for Uncle Ted. 
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Wanted: A. Sucker 


M RS. ROOSEVELT kept a guiding hand on the young 
couple. When Franklin and Eleanor returned from Eu- 
rope, they found that she had taken a neat little house 
for them on Thirty-sixth Street, just around the corner from 200 
Madison Avenue. It was only twelve feet wide, and Sallie had fur¬ 
nished it charmingly. It was not just the way Eleanor would have 
chosen, but she was in no mood to rebel. In fact, she felt ill most of 
that fall and winter, for she was to have a child. Anna Eleanor was 
born the following May. 

Franklin, however, had been doing a good deal of independent 
thinking, and his marriage had snapped a few more of the leading 
strings which remained to bind him to his mother s dominant will. 
He had some modern ideas on farming and forestry that he wanted 
to try out at Hyde Park. Mrs. Roosevelt was adamant. 

“This is the way your father liked the farm to be run, she said, 
“and as long as I own it, this is what we will do.” 

Franklin bought an adjoining farm and proceeded to experiment 
with his ideas, leaving his mother to hoe her own row. 

Meanwhile he continued to grind along at Columbia Law School. 
He found it rather dusty going; the law was too circumscribed and 
arbitrary to suit his mind, too fettered by tradition. But he kept at it 
until he was admitted to the Bar in 1907. bother to 

graduate. 

Then, as all young lawyers do, he sought a place to practice and 
learn. The illustrious firm of Carter, Ledyard, and Milbum took 
him on. There seems to be considerable doubt as to the value of 
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lisjjsrvices to that organization. His heart was not in it, so his 
was conscientious hut uninspired. 

Far more interesting were the Saturday afternoon sessions in the 
Bull Pen, the room in which the brilliant young apprentice lawyers 
of the firm had their desks. Langdon Marv in, Harry Hooker, young 
George and Dev Milburn were congenial spirits, and the talk some¬ 
times ran on inspiring subjects; at others, it was simply restful. 

Near closing time one Saturday, Mr. Ledyard charged into the 
Bull Pen waving a brief and demanding assistance. 

'There’s a rather intricate point of law involved here,” he said. 
"Some of you bright young fellows just out of law school ought to 
have it at your fingertips.” 

None of the bright young fellows looked particularly scintillating. 
They had just had a hearty lunch washed down by beer and were 
composing themselves for a quiet siesta—nothing ever happened 
Saturday afternoon. Mr. Ledyard explained the knotty point. His 
stable of bright youngsters regarded him with the animation of so 
many stuffed deer. 

Mr. Ledyard tried again. “Now, Roosevelt, you’re the latest out of 
school, you ought to know.” 

He went into his exposition once more. Franklin tried to recall 
his mind from the Argonautic expedition on which he had launched 
it prior to the unforeseen eruption of his boss. It was no use. All he 
could say was, “Yes, sir; yes, sir.” 

Mr. Ledyard broke off in mid-oration. 

“Roosevelt, you’re drunk,” he roared. “Go home at once!” 

However, when Franklin was put in the admiralty law department 


of the firm, he did better. 

Meanwhile the young Roosevelts were in the process of getting 
used to each other. They had certain advantages which most young 
couples do not possess. There was, for instance, no financial uncer¬ 
tainty. Between them they had about ten thousand a year, which 
was quite handsome when beefsteak was twenty-five cents a pound, 
and a good cook got thirty dollars a month. In addition, Franklin’s 
mother was always ready to help out—too ready, Eleanor thought. 

On the other hand, their temperaments were remarkably dis¬ 
similar. Franklin was easy-going, gregarious, and sporting. Eleanor 
was intense, introspective, shy, and upright. That they came through 
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wa^due to the fact that underneath the surface friction, they cared 
deeply for each other. 

Sometimes it seemed as though Eleanor loved her husband too 
much. Whenever he deviated from the high ideals that she set for 
him, her feelings would be hurt. Then she would relapse into what 
she later referred to as one of her “Griselda moods/' She would 
crawl into a spiritual hole and pull it in after her, while outwardly 
acting exaggeratedly meek and martyred. 

They both, however, had their safety valves of escape—Franklin 
his boats and his hunting, Eleanor her books and her babies. Fur¬ 
thermore, James, with rare prescience, had told Sallie never to live 
with Franklin after he married, and as always she obeyed even the 
memory of her husband's voice. The young Roosevelts had their 
own cottage at Campobello now, a big three-story affair that took 
at least three servants to run. 

In the matter of their New York residence, Sallie obeyed the letter 
of her husband's instructions, but shaded the spirit. In 1907 she 
bought the property at 45-47 East 65th Street and built handsome 
town houses for herself and her son. The houses used the same 


vestibule and there was a connecting door between the dining rooms. 
When they first moved in, Eleanor for once let go. 

Franklin came into their bedroom one evening to find his wife 
sitting before her small, neat dressing table with unaccustomed tears 
raining from her eyes. 

“What's happened, Eleanor?" he asked in quick alarm. 

Eleanor put her head down on the lace table top, so that her long 
loose hair covered her face, and continued to sob. Her husband 
touched her shoulder gingerly and said again, 'Tell me, dear." 

“Oh, Franklin," Eleanor wailed. "I hate living in this house. It's 
not mine in any way." 

“But it is. Everything we have is really yours and the children's," 
Franklin said. 


“No, it isn't," Eleanor stormed. “I didn't have anything to do with 
planning it; and it's not the sort of way I want to live!" 

Franklin, baffled, fell back on the platitude that women are 
illogical creatures, full of whims and fancies. He decided that his 
wife was having some feminine vapors. 

“Eleanor dear," he said gently, "you're a little bit crazv tonight. 
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don't mind. Just cry it out. I'm going downstairs to read 
~~ you cool off." 

Presently Eleanor “cooled off" and came downstairs. 

The babies both upset Eleanor and, paradoxically, took her mind 
off her troubles. Franklin dearly loved his daughter, Anna, with her 
blue eyes so like his own, and her soft golden hair; but he badly 
wanted a son to name after his father; Eleanor always did her duty 
as she saw it. James came in 1907. The first Franklin D., Jr.—he died 
when only a few months old—was bom in 1909. Elliott arrived in 
1910. Eleanor was always miserably ill when a baby was on the way. 

Eleanor s conscience was particularly active about raising the 
children, but it took a curiously inverted course. She had been so 
repressed herself that she was determined that they should have full 
mental freedom. Once she astounded and entertained Franklin by 
asking earnestly, “How much religion do you think we ought to 
teach the children? Fve been wondering if it is our duty to leave 
their minds free until they're old enough to decide about God for 
themselves." 

Franklin's solemn tones were belied by a quizzical glint in his 
eyes as he replied, “I don't think it would damage them seriously 
to go to church and learn as much as I did." 

“But are you sure you believe all you learned?" she asked intensely. 

“I really haven't figured it out," Franklin replied. “I think it's just 
as well not to think too much about these things." 

Other things besides babies kept Eleanor from having too much 
time to brood. The young Roosevelts were forever going places: 
to Washington to visit Aunty Bye and see the President, and to 
Campobello. When at home, they oscillated rapidly back and forth 
between New York and Hyde Park. 

The summer after James was born, they took a rickety beach house 
at Seabright, New Jersey, and Franklin bought a Ford runabout. 
Eleanor tried to learn to drive it, but after taking the gatepost out 
with the left fender, she became discouraged. Franklin handled it 
with great dash—possibly due to the fact that it would run only 
in high gear. 

Eleanor also took up golf, since Franklin loved the game and had 
laid out and built most of the golf course at Campobello himself. 
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practiced by herself for a while and then offered to play with 
Franklin. At the fourth tee, he said gently, “Eleanor, if I were you. 
I’d give it up.” She took his advice. 

After that, Eleanor did not try to follow Franklin into the man’s 
world of ships and sports that he loved so much. But she never 
grudged him his hunting trips and expeditions in the Half Moon. 
He, in turn, was genuinely sweet with her and hardly ever let her 
temperamental moods ruffle his genial nature. And he was extremely 
kind to her younger brother. Hall Roosevelt. 

Eleanor was determined that Hall should not have as dismal a 
youth as she and, soon after she married, took him to live with 
her. Franklin practically adopted the boy. His attitude toward his 
brother-in-law was halfway between a father and an older brother. 
Hall's education in woodcraft and seamanship were Franklin's par¬ 
ticular charge, and he planned many fine expeditions on which they 
became great companions. 

There was one exciting cruise in the Half Moon in the summer of 
1908, in the course of which almost everything happened that could. 
Near the end they ran into a magnificent storm. Franklin got the 
sails off the Half Moon just before it struck. For twelve hours, under 
close-reefed foresail and forestaysail, the little yacht bucked gigantic, 
white-backed waves that charged down from the polar seas before 
a northeast gale. All that time Franklin kept the helm, conning his 
reeling boat through the tempest with superb strength combined 
with precision skill. It tried his endurance beyond its probable limit; 
but no other man might handle the kicking wheel while danger 
threatened his ship. When the wind slackened at last, Hall saw his 
brother-in-law relinquish the wheel to the professional captain; and 
marveled that he did not collapse. Instead, Franklin walked to the 
bow and stood there with one hand on the forestay, balancing 
easily to the violent motion. The wind tore at his sou'wester, and the 
shine of sea water was on his face. Hall noted that he was smiling 
and his eyes were completely happy. 


It was amazing, with all the other things he had to do, how much 
time Franklin managed to spend at Hyde Park. This was possible 
only because he took every opportunity that presented itself to run 
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up uiuiv,. Like his father, he became a vestryman of St. James’s 
Church where he had worshipped from his earliest recollection, and 
he was interested in all the problems of the neighbors, and the local 
gossip. He rapidly became a youthful and definitely ornamental 
pillar of the community. Among other activities, he joined the 
volunteer fire brigade, the Rescue Hook and Ladder Company and 
the Eagle Engine Company. Thus he got to know his neighbors 
well in the intimacy of action. And they got to know him, which led 
to the first move toward the accomplishment of his destiny. 

The district leaders were gathered at Democratic headquarters in 
Poughkeepsie one day in October, 1910. Chairman Edward E. 
Perkins was there and District Attorney John E. Mack, Mayor John 
K. Sague of Poughkeepsie, and half a dozen other politicians from 
Dutchess, Columbia, and Putnam Counties. Their business was to 
find a candidate for state senator from the district, and it was a tough 
job. It was said that the principal industry of the counties was 
raising Republicans. A Democrat had no more chance than a 
Protestant in Dublin. 

The district leaders tried to persuade Lewis Stuyvesant Chandler 
to take it on. But Chandler was too wary for forlorn hopes. 

“You fellows don’t need a candidate, you need a sucker,” he said. 

“Oh, come,” Johnnie Mack protested, “it’s not that bad. Even if 
he loses, a good candidate will attract votes from the Republicans 
and help elect Dix for governor.” 

“Sure,” said Chandler. ‘Tour only trouble is to find that good 

candidate.” 

“How about young Frank Roosevelt?” suggested Mayor oague. 
“The fellows in Hyde Park say he’s a nice guy. Good mixer, too.” 

“That’s a smart idea,” said Johnnie Mack. “I know him and like 
him. He’s right thinking.” • . 

“And he has the spondulix to finance his own campaign and 
maybe kick in to the Party funds,” Chandler said cynically. 

“Don’t you approve?” asked Chairman Perkins. 

“Sure I do. The name won’t hurt either. Probably some of the 
voters will think they’re voting for Teddy. 

“Then it’s settled, we’ll try Mr. Roosevelt,” said Chairman 
Perkins. “Johnnie, suppose you telephone him and ask if he’s 
interested.” 
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wearing riding breeches, boots, and a shirt open at the neck. Chair¬ 
man Perkins looked him over. 


"If you're going to run for senator," he said, "you'll have to take 
off those yellow shoes and put on some regular pants." 

"I haven't said I'd run for senator," Franklin answered. "I'm here 
to listen to what you fellows have to say." 

They worked on Roosevelt for an hour or more, using every argu¬ 
ment they could think of. In the end he said he'd let them know that 
evening and returned to Hyde Park to think it over. 

Franklin was not quite the sucker that Chandler envisioned. lie 
knew what was going on in the minds of the Democratic committee¬ 
men just as well as though he had a carbon copy of their thoughts. 
But he had, as usual, been taking a long look at the national political 
scene. 

In 1908, Theodore Roosevelt had dictated the choice of William 
Howard Taft as Republican candidate for President to carry on his 
progressive policies. Then Teddy had gone for a splendid trip 
whereon he cut a wide swath through the carnivora of Africa and 
advised the crowned heads of Europe on how to run their countries. 
When he got back, he found that Taft had fallen into the hands of 
the Philistines. The new President's rotundity, of spirit as well as 
of person, was no match for the hard-boiled apostles of things-as- 
they-used-to-be. The stand-patters regained control of the Party. 

In 1910 Teddy was raging through the land calling his famous 
maledictions down on those he thought had betrayed him. Pro¬ 
gressive Republicans sided with him and the whole country was sick 
of reaction. The spirit of reform blazed up, fanned by high winds of 
eloquence. In New Jersey, President Woodrow Wilson of Prince* 
ton, who was running for governor on the Democratic ticket, de¬ 
clared: "(Our) government suffered wrongs to grow up under it, 
which have made many of our compatriots question the freedom of 
our institutions and preach revolution against them. I do not fear 
revolution. I do not fear it even if it comes. If revolution comes, it 
will come in peaceful guise, as it came when we put aside the crude 
government of the Confederation and created the great federal 
state . . . which has been these hundred and thirty years our instru¬ 
ment of progress." 
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r __ words kindled Franklins mind. 

___ New York, John A. Dix was Democratic candidate for gov¬ 
ernor. Charles Evans Hughes, the bewhiskered evangelist of reform, 
had gone to the Supreme Court and Henry L. Stimson, Theodore 
Roosevelt's choice, was the Republican candidate. The Rooseveltian 
schism had weakened the Republican Party and Franklin believed 
that the rising gale of popular discontent would sweep Dix into the 
governorship. It might even blow hard enough to elect a Democratic 
senator from his district. At least there was a chance. 

That evening he sent an affirmative answer to Chairman Perkins, 
and three days later he was nominated. 


Nearly everyone thought that Franklin was crazy—his family, his 
friends and, especially, Messrs. Carter, Ledyard, and Milburn. Only 
his mother and his wife did not question his decision. Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt felt sure that her son would be elected. Eleanor had just had a 
baby, who claimed most of her attention, but her strong sense of 
social responsibility m^de her approve her husband s decision. 

Franklin telephoned Teddy Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. 

“Uncle Ted, I'm going to run for state senator." 

“Bully for you, my boy. Eve always said that fellows like you 
should get into politics." 

“On the Democratic ticket, of course," Franklin added. 

A rumble of rage shivered the vires. 

“You misbegotten whelp!" yelled Teddy. “You renegade! Don't 
you see you'll make a joke out of me? Besides, you can't win as a 
Democrat." 

“I'm sorry about all that," said Franklin, “but those are my 
principles." 

Franklin was intellectually aware of how minute his chances of 
vanning were, but his temperament was such that from the moment 
he was nominated, he thought only of victory. He based his cam¬ 
paign on understanding assistance to the farmers and attacking 
bossism. Governor Hughes^who was an honest reformer before he 
was a politician, had uncovered conditions in the boss-ridden Re¬ 
publican machines of the upstate cities that stank even worse than 
Tammany Hall. Franklin made the most of it. In his speech accept- 
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ing the nomination he said, “As you know, I accepted the nomina* 
tion with absolute independence. I am pledged to no man; I am 
influenced by no specific interests; and so I shall remain.” 

Later he said: “Do you realize that all government (federal, 
state, county, and town) finds its whole foundation in local represen¬ 
tation? Are you content, then, that insolent bosses should discard 
your interests for those of their own selfish little grafts and 


patronages?” 

Republican Boss Bob Hunter of Dutchess County laughed 'til 
he cried; so did Boss Lou Payne of Columbia County. They laughed 
even harder when they heard about young Roosevelt's fool notion 
of campaigning. 

Franklin wanted to startle as well as persuade. He was of a mind 
to smash precedents and to dramatize that fact. Even then he had 
an instinct for such gestures. The-first thing he did was to hire a 
bright red touring car from a character called Hawkey. It was hardly 
an all weather job since it had no top. Franklin took Richard E. 
Connell, the district's perpetually defeated Democratic candidate 
for Congress, along with him. Hawkey drove the “Red Peril,” as 
Franklin christened his vehicle. The young candidate's political 
mentors groaned in anguish; the bosses howled with glee. Everybody 
knew that farmers hated those new-fangled contraptions that 
scared their horses. It was political hara-kiri. 

Because of Baby Elliott's demands, Eleanor only heard Franklin 
speak once during the campaign. She sat in the crowded meeting 
suffering vicarious stage fright as her tall young husband took the 
platform. Under his fair hair his blue eyes were deeply earnest. He 
looked very young and there were no lines in the white skin of his 
face, but the projection of his jaw as he spoke of the bosses, gave a 
stubborn strength to his classical features. She sensed his nervous¬ 
ness; he was as taut as a wire stay. He spoke very slowly. Sometimes 
he paused so long that she feared the next word would never come, 
but though he was, as yet, no orator, Franklin held the crowd by the 
force of his sincerity. Eleanor was very proud of him. 


The tide of liberalism was on the flood, and Franklin, for all his 
inexperience, was a persuasive campaigner. Both he and Connell 
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governorship and gave the astounded Democrats a majority in both 
houses of the Legislature. 

Down in New York at Tammany Hall, Big Tim Sullivan counted 
the gains. As he thumbed the list of successful candidates, his eyes 
stopped at a familiar name. 

“Who's this Roosevelt guy?" 

“Some sort of cousin of Teddy's," Boss Murphy said carelessly. 

“Well, if we've caught a Roosevelt," Big Tim opined, “we'd 
better take him down and drop him off the dock before he has a 
chance to split us vide open the way the Colonel has split the 
Republican Party." 

It wasn't long before Murphy wished he'd taken Big Tim's advice. 
But Tom Lynch of Poughkeepsie put aside a case of champagne 
for the day when “Frank was elected President." 
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Insurrection in Albany 


P ACKY” MC CABE was calling the first roll, and the ornate 
Senate Chamber at Albany was full. Behind their massive 
desks the senators sat in rigid rows. Young Bob Wagner 
squirmed in his conspicuous position as the new Democratic 
leader. 

“Mr. Allen.” 

"Here.”. 

“Mr. Argetsinger.” 

“Here!” 

Senator Franklin D. Roosevelt sat against one wall of the room, 
waiting to speak his first word in public life. In front of him the 
polished surface of desk 26 was as bare as the blank pages of the 
future. He hoped that he looked poised and self-confident, for his 
nerves were stretched. The big high-ceilinged chamber with its dark 
panelled walls, the rows of strange faces all pointing toward the 
central dais, the sense of tension that charged the room, reacted 
powerfully upon him. 

“Mr. Ramsperger,” said McCabe. 

“Here.” 

The clerk choked, cleared his throat and rasped out, “Mr. Roose¬ 
velt.” 

That name had magic through association. The rows of white 
faces swung around as though they worked on wires. Franklin felt 
the impact of curious eyes, and evaluated the reason—they were not 
looking at him but merely at a distant emanation of the rampageous 
Teddy. 

“Here,” he answered softly. 
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e fight was on. The first business of the state legislature was 
to appoint a United States Senator to succeed Chauncey M. Depew, 
whose term would be up on March 4, 1911. “Blue-eyed Billy” 
Sheehan was the bosses' choice; so “Blue-eyed Billy” it would be. 
Of course, nobody thought he would make a very good senator. 
He was a regular hack politician with a depressing record of political 
subservience. As the representative of the Party of Progress, he 
would be definitely miscast. But the Party leaders were under 
obligation to him. 

The liberals, headed by Thomas Mott Osborn and William 
Church Osborn, favored Edward M. Shepard, an independent Dem¬ 
ocrat from Brooklyn. But Boss Murphy turned his big thumb down, 
while Governor Dix sat tight and said nothing. 

Franklin was caught in a vise. He had been roaring around the 
countryside in the “Red Peril” crusading against bossism, and now, 
right at the first marker, he had run headlong into the issue. He was 
determined not to vote for Sheehan even though it might mean 
that his political career was ended before it began. He proposed to 
take this stand in spite of the Party rule that a caucus is absolutely 
binding on its members. A group of independent Democrats, mostly 
from upstate, had formed itself around a core of opposition to 
Sheehan, and Franklin, by natural selection, had become their 
acknowledged leader. Twenty votes subtracted from the Democratic 
majority were enough to deadlock the legislature and prevent 
Sheehan's appointment. But not all the insurgents were willing to 
brand themselves as renegades by violating the caucus rule. Frank¬ 
lin himself hated the political implications of such action. 

They met together in a room at the little old Hampton Hotel, 
and for hours, while tobacco smoke grew thicker than a Fundy fog, 
they circled the dilemma in fruitless talk. 

Finally somebody said, “Why don't we ask A 1 Smith?” 

“But Murphy has just made him leader of the Assembly,” Franklin 


objected. 

“He's a Tammany regular, but a square shooter,” was the answer. 
“All right, I'll see him,” Franklin said. 

He walked up the windy hill to the huge Renaissance pile of the 
Capitol and leapt up the cascade of granite steps like a bighorn 
negotiating a mountain. Alfred E. Smith greeted him heartily. 
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"Glad to see you, Frank. What can I do for you?” 

As Franklin described his problem, Smith's prominent blue eyes 
became serious. 

“I want you boys to go to this caucus,” Smith said. "You can 
raise old Sam if you like and you can't stop us choosing Sheehan. 
But if you go, you're bound by the caucus vote. If you're serious 
about this fight, stay out and keep your hands clean. Then you're 
free agents.” 

By the straight look of those steady blue eyes, Franklin knew that 
this was honest advice. 

"Thanks, A 1 he said. "I'll play it that way.” 

The twenty stayed away from the caucus, which chose Sheehan 
automatically. When the vote was put to the joint session of 
Assembly and Senate, the Republicans, of course, were for Depew, 
and Franklin's cohorts voted for Shepard and other minor candi¬ 
dates. Sheehan lacked ten votes of a clear majority. 

Then fury broke upon the valiant twenty. Tammany Hall was 


wild. 

"That college kid is faster than Teddy,” said Big Tim. "His seat 
wasn't warm before he bolted.” 

The sachems put on a squeeze. Franklin’s followers were threat¬ 
ened with dire punishment, and attacked below the belt. Their 
private businesses were obstructed; their mortgages were called. 
Franklin rushed around rallying them; raising money for those in 
distress; heartening the weak spirits. Somehow he held the lines, 
which was a near miracle, for these men were not striplings full of 
the ardor of youth; and they were being hurt badly by the underhand 
attacks. 

Franklin could never have held them, if it had not been lor 
Eleanor. She had taken a house on State Street, and now she sug¬ 
gested that the group meet in the library there. It was a big 
panelled room at the back of the house and over the mantelpiece was 
carved a hand grasping a club reminiscent of the newspaper cartoons 
of Teddy's "Big Stick.” Franklin chuckled at the accidental sym¬ 
bolism, and the group moved in. 

The insurgents settled down in a state of siege. They'd arrive 
about nine each morning and when the Legislature met, theyd 
march to the Capitol, cast their votes and march back again to spend 
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e rest of the day, as Franklin put it, swapping stories around the 


fire, like old soldiers in bivouac/' 

There were other compensations. The siege produced a lot or 
publicity, much of it favorable, and many brilliant men went out 
of their way to commend the independents' stand. Among the news¬ 
papermen, who often dropped in at the house, was a queer lit lIc 
goblin in a high white collar, who had a mind that lit up obscure 
political problems as flashlight powder lights a somber room. He 
was the Albany correspondent of the New York Herald , Louis 
McHenry Howe. 

Meanwhile the Legislature was completely stalled. No business 
could be done until the senatorial appointment was out of the way; 
the whole machinery of government was grinding to a stop. A 1 Smith 
and Bob Wagner, the boyish leader of the Senate, called nearly 
every day to argue or cajole. Sheehan fulminated. Boss Murphy came 
to Albany and sent for Roosevelt. 

Franklin found the big Irishman stem but courteous. To him, as 
to the others, he explained the insurgents' position: "We are not 
playing to the gallery and we aren't trying to name our own candi- 
date. We’ll take any good man. But we don’t believe our constituents 
want Sheehan, and they have the right to be represented. Further¬ 
more Sheehan is too tied up with the traction interests. 

“A lot of people seem to be on his side,” said Murphy. 

“There arc a few on our side, too,” said Franklin, producing some 
bundles of favorable letters. “I got all these today. 

Murphy said, “Mr. Roosevelt, I am convinced that your opposi¬ 
tion is honest. Let me know if you change your mind.” 

Franklin knew he had won. Murphy finally gave in. He sent A1 
Smith and Bob Wagner to propose Supreme Court Justice James J. 
O'Gorman as a compromise candidate. n 

Roosevelt said, “Give us time to look up his record. 

“We can’t wait,” A 1 pleaded. “Everything is in a mess. Look, 
Jimmy is a sachem of Tammany Hall, but I give you my word he s 
got a clean record and no strings tied to him. 

Franklin knew that he could take A 1 sword. 

That night, yelling, cheering, laughing legislators elected O Gor¬ 
man United States Senator from New York. 
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ended the Sheehan fight, but its repercussions traveled far be¬ 
yond the boundaries of New York State. The sound and fury 
publicized the fact that the old system of naming senators by 
legislative choice was extremely apt to defeat the will of the elec¬ 
torate. A strong movement was already under way toward a consti¬ 
tutional amendment for the direct election of senators. The Sheehan 
fight gave it new momentum, with Franklin personally shoving 
hard. He succeeded in getting a resolution passed by the legislature 
urging the congressional delegation from New York to vote for a 
constitutional amendment. Congress submitted this (Seventeenth) 
amendment to the states in May, 1912, and it became effective on 
May 31, 1913. 

An indirect but vastly important effect of the Roosevelt insur¬ 
rection was that it gave the progressive elements of the Democratic 
Party new confidence and authority and thereby contributed to the 
rise of that prophet of the New Freedom, Woodrow Wilson. 
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CHAPTER 

A Hot Time in Baltimore 


O N an autumn day in 1911, Franklin Roosevelt called on 
the Governor of New Jersey. Throughout the cindery ride 
from New York to Trenton, he had been vastly excited at 
the prospect of talking with the man who, by his passionate idealism 
and brilliant clarity of thought, had become, within fourteen months 
of his entrance into politics, the best hope of progressive Democracy. 
But when he entered the neat, bare office of the Governor, he felt 
a slight spiritual chill. 

Woodrow Wilson rose from behind his desk and extended a hand 
to greet him. The Governor’s words and manner were coldly courte¬ 
ous, and even though he wore a soft collar and a sack suit, Wilson’s 
slight, erect figure seemed clothed in austere formality. ^ 

“Mr. Roosevelt, it is good of you to come so far to see me.” 

“It is most kind of you to receive me. Governor,” Franklin replied 
with unwonted stiffness. 

For a few moments the conversation continued in this vein of 
excruciating politeness. Franklin felt baffled and disappointed. \v ll- 
son, whose fiery eloquence had promised to lead the American 
people along the splendidly dangerous road of liberalism, was the 
icy, academic type. Roosevelt felt that the Governor was tempera¬ 
mentally his antithesis; no two people in the world could be out¬ 
wardly more unlike. And yet the thoughts that he had voiced seemed 
to Franklin almost an expression of his own mind, clarified by the 
refinement of a great and courageous intellect. Whence came that 
passionate humanity that was stirring the conscience of a continent? 
In what ice-locked, hidden spring did that river of eloquence rise? 
Shortly he learned the answer to the riddle of this scholarly sphinx. 
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lually the talk turned from trivialities to the political ideals 
both men wished to see adopted as the tenets of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. As the Governor warmed to the discussion, the frosti¬ 
ness of his demeanor went out with a rush, as the ice breaks on the 
Hudson in March. Franklin realized that cramps of shyness con¬ 
stricted Wilson's nature, but were loosed by the warmth of mutual 
understanding. 

Before long, Franklin completely reversed his first impression. 
Never had he known a man so brilliant, so charming, and so charged 
with mental power combined with warmth and enthusiasm. The 
eyes that had seemed so cold behind the rimless glasses now flashed 
with mental excitement, now were lambent with understanding; 
and occasionally rippled with humor. 

The Governor told of his fight against the political machine that 
had elected him; and complimented Franklin on his stand against 
the power of Tammany. Together they laughed over incidents of 
their battles and spoke of plans for future campaigns. 

The Governor outlined his program for industrial democracy; 
and the adaptation of Jeffersonian principles to modem conditions. 
The key point was that, in the complexity of modern life, political 
and religious liberty was not enough. Man must also be assured of 
economic freedom; and government must be brought more directly 
under the control of the people. 

They talked so long that gray autumnal twilight dimmed the 
prospect beyond the windows and the room was shadowed. They 
talked until a rapping on the door recalled them to the present. 

“Yes?” called Governor Wilson. 

It was the Governor's secretary, Joseph P. Tumulty, who reminded 
Wilson that he must catch a train. 

“Bother!" the Governor said, and then: “I have it! If you're going 
back to New York, Mr. Roosevelt, you can ride as far as Princeton 
Junction with me." 

“I'd be delighted to," Franklin said. 

At the station the three men boarded a day coach and threw two 
of the red plush seats together so that they could all talk. The con¬ 
versation turned to practical politics and Wilson's chances of secur¬ 
ing the Democratic nomination for President at the convention of 
1912. 
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do you think I'll stand with the New York delegation?” th 
^Goy &rnor asked. 

'‘Well, Murphy will have a majority,” Roosevelt said, “but you'll 
have all the progressive element. I should guess that about a third 
of the New York delegates will be on your side, but, of course, that 
won't do you any good with the unit rule holding them to the ma¬ 
jority." 

“Then I'll just have to wait it out until the delegates are released,” 
Wilson said. “Champ Clark may have a majority of all the delegates 
at the convention, but he won’t get the necessary two-thirds with¬ 
out a fight.” 

“He won't get them at all, Chief,” said Tumulty buoyantly. 
“You're going to be the next President of the United States.” 

“I'm afraid Tumulty lets his wishes father his thoughts,” Wilson 
said, smiling. 

“They are the same as mine,” Franklin averred. 


Sl 


Roosevelt returned to Albany with the passionate conviction that 
Woodrow Wilson was the one man who could lead the Democratic 
Party in the progressive way. He canvassed leading Democratic 
progressives throughout the state and with them formed the New 
York State Wilson Conference, an organization to further the 
Wilson movement and garner Wilson delegates for the national 
convention. 

Meanwhile, Roosevelt was working hard at his senatorial job. 
As soon as the Sheehan fight was out of the way, he proved that he 
could cooperate as well as obstruct by enthusiastically supporting 
the social legislation introduced by young, progressive Tammany 
men like A 1 Smith, Bob Wagner, and Jim Foley. When the senate 
committees were formed, Franklin had been given the congenial 
job of Chairman of the Forest, Fish and Game Committee. The 
conservation of natural resources was, then and always, one of his 
most vital interests, and he used his position to extend the powers 
of his committee and vigorously to further this object. 

Politics was an expensive career for young Roosevelt. His salary 
as state senator was only $1,500 a year, and the additional cost of 
maintaining a house in Albany was far greater than that. With the 
coming of the children, the Roosevelts' establishment had doubled 
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in size—Eleanor’s ideas on what was necessary were in accordance 
with the customs of her contemporaries, but not exactly economical. 
When she moved to Albany, she took along two nurses for the older 
children, a wet nurse for Elliott, and three house servants. 

To supplement his income and also for the convenience of having 
an office in New York, Franklin formed the law firm of Marvin, 
Hooker, and Roosevelt with two of his former stablemates from the 
Bull Pen, Langdon P. Marvin and Idarry S. Hooker. This arrange¬ 
ment was mutually advantageous, for, though Franklin was up to 
his ears in politics and had little time for law work, his gregariousness 
and growing prestige made him an excellent business-getter. 


On a Friday night late in June, 1912, Franklin Roosevelt walked 
down a street in Baltimore on his way back to the armory where 
the National Democratic Convention was in the fourth day of 
tumultuous session. He could hear the uproar two blocks away. It 
was a savage sound, roaring and moaning, rising and falling like the 
noise of the sea or wild animals raging. It did not seem human at all; 
it was utterly elemental. The tumult urged him to walk faster until 
he was almost running toward the battle. It lifted his spirit so that 
he forgot the jungle heat of Baltimore, which made the very bricks 
sweat water. 

As he came out of a passage onto the floor of the Convention, it 
was like facing an explosion of light and heat and noise. The thick 
air was saturated with smells and sounds, and charged with emotion 
that trembled on the verge of frenzy. The effect of the blast was to 
raise Franklin’s spirits a pitch higher. This was his arena, his battle¬ 
ground. The turmoil did not confuse him, rather it released reserves 
of nervous energy that made his mind function with supernormal 
speed and clarity. 

He made his way to his seat laughing and exchanging greetings 
with a dozen old friends and a hundred new ones. 

As he settled himself, the steady pounding of the Chairman’s 
gavel cut through the noise and gradually damped it down. The 
silence was more stunning than the sound, as the clerk prepared to 
call the roll for the tenth ballot. 

“Alabama! Twenty-four votes.” 

“Alabama casts twentv-four votes for Oscar W. Underwood!” 
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* xie balloting was like a mounting toll of disaster; for Wilson had 
only carried a few states in the spring primaries of 1912; and political 
machines everywhere were against him. But Franklin could never 
feel that any cause worth fighting for was lost—and never in Ameri¬ 
can politics had there been a cause so worthy. Here in the Demo¬ 
cratic Convention of 1912, the battle between progress and reaction 
was squarely joined. The issue was cut crystal clear, and symbolized 
by the two leading candidates. Champ Clark of Missouri was an 
honest, affable politician of the old conventional cut; every man who 
put safety above progress was for him. Woodrow Wilson was that 
most dangerous of reformers, a dreamer who was crazy enough to 
think he could make his dreams come true. 

Despite his fighting fervor, Roosevelt was forced to concede that 
things looked black at Baltimore. On the first ballot Clark had 
counted 440 V2 votes to Wilson’s 324; the rest was scattered among 
lesser candidates. Since then Clark’s vote had crept steadily upward 


toward a majority. It was true that, according to the rule of Demo¬ 
cratic Conventions, he needed two-thirds to win, but since 1844 no 
candidate who had obtained a majority had failed of nomination. 
The worst of it was that New York, with its ninety votes, could 


put Clark in the majority, and those votes, which must be cast as a 
unit, were in Boss Murphy’s pocket. So far the Tammany chieftain 
had kept them on ice by voting for Governor Judson Harmon of 
Ohio, who didn’t have a chance. Franklin knew that the wily boss 
was only waiting for the psychological moment to switch them to 
Clark and stampede the convention. 

Franklin had fought Murphy all the way through to break his 
hold on the New York delegation, though he knew it was impossible. 
When that failed, he had led an unofficial delegation of 150 promi¬ 
nent New York Democrats to Baltimore to circulate among the 
delegates from other states and tell them the truth—that the people 
of New York were for Wilson despite what the bosses said, and that, 
if nominated, he would carry the state. Tlius Franklin flung his 
challenge right in Murphy’s teeth. 

The roll call dragged on: 

“Florida! Eight votes.” 

“Florida casts eight votes for Speaker Clark.” 

So far the voting was unchanged from the last time. Franklin 
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He caught a glimpse of Eleanor in a box; and smiled 
with affectionate amusement as he noted how haughty and bored 
she looked. Eleanor hated all this. She could not understand that 
the turmoil, the high-flown speeches and dark deeds, the selfless 
idealism and the selfish scheming, the anger and courage and hypoc¬ 
risy, the sweat and smoke, and squabbling and intrigue, the mean¬ 
ness and the exaltation, were the essence of democracy in action. It 
reeked of humanity and how Franklin loved it! 

"New Jersey!” 

"New Jersey for Wilson!” 

Now was the moment. Franklin clenched his fists. 

"New York! Ninety votes.” 

"New York,” roared the Tammany chieftain, "casts ninety votes 
for Champ Clark!” 

The sound that followed was like the crash of artillery. The 
charged emotion of ten thousand people exploded into frenzy. The 
whole vast crowd surged up and stood yelling. It was pandemonium 
doubled by dementia. 

Roosevelt sat stunned by the catastrophe he had foreseen. That 
vote gave Clark a clear majority. This was Murphy's chosen moment 
and the stampede was on. It looked as though nothing on earth 
could stop it. Barring a miracle the other wavering states would fall 
into the Clark column-enough of them to give him the winning 
two-thirds. All the ideals, the great plans, the hope of human progress 
seemed smashed by that short sentence spoken by a man who had 
gained this awful power by no suffrage of the people, but by trickery 
and manipulation. 

A little order was coming into the bedlam below. The Clark 
parade was forming, led by the standard of New York. The band was 
playing. Franklin couldn't hear the music, but he could feel the 
beat of the drum. Then the delegates began to sing. It was the 
"Houn' Dawg Song,” which, by spontaneous selection, had become 
Clark's personal anthem. Three thousand voices triumphantly 
roared the ridiculous words: 




Every time I come to town 

The boys start kickin' my dawg aroun'. 

I doan keer if he is a houn' 

They gotta stop kickin' my dawg aroun'! 
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/noise gradually began to lessen as through the din ca 
feady thumping of the gavel. The Clark cohorts had exhausted 
their first fervor, and were willing that the roll call should continue 
—to record their inevitable triumph. As the parade began to straggle 
and thin, a familiar figure stormed across the floor. William Jennings 
Bryan who had led the Democratic Party so far toward liberalism 
was not through yet. He was head of the Nebraska delegation, in¬ 
structed for Clark, but he would not see his life work undone. He 
sprang on the platform and shouted in his great ringing voice: "A 
progressive candidate must not be smirched by New York's vote. 
As long as New York's ninety votes are cast for Mr. Clark, I with¬ 
hold my vote from him and cast it for Woodrow Wilson!" 

Frenzy surpassed itself. Bedlam! Pandemonium! There is no word 
for what followed. Only one vote in a thousand, but it was Bryan's 
vote. 

Rage had succeeded triumph among the Clark delegates. In the 
turmoil on floor and platform, fists were brandished, epithets were 
flung, of which 'Traitor!" was the mildest. Bryan stood bravely 
demanding to be heard. The huge figure of the Chairman, Senator 
Ollie James of Kentucky, was like a rock in that turbulent tide of 
men. Senator Stone, Clark's manager, saw that the party might 
split wide open, as had the Republicans. In the interests of harmony, 
he joined in asking that Bryan be heard. He thought he could afford 
to be generous. 

There was quiet at last, and the clanging tones of Democracy's 
greatest orator rang through the vast hall. Never had Bryan spoken 
so movingly, never had he been so magnificent—not even in his first 
great triumph, the speech of the Cross of Gold. It was all unprepared 
—he had been asleep when New York's vote was cast. But logic, 
fervor, emotion, and sincerity were combined in splendid language 
to enchant his audience. He was inspired by moral ardor; and the 
passion for humanity that informed his words opened deaf ears 
and penetrated even the armor-plated hearts of his enemies. "When 
he had done, the roll call was resumed. The Wilson states stood firm 
and Clark's majority fell short of two-thirds. 



Morning saw confusion and doubt among Wilson's friends. 
Senate) Stone was clamoring loudly that they had no right to 
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the will of the majority. Some of them wavered at the argu¬ 
ment, though the lines still held. 

In the course of the afternoon a sweating, excited delegate rushed 
up to Franklin. 

“Clark's crowd is going to run a lot of Baltimore ward heelers 
and toughs onto the floor tonight and try to stampede the con¬ 
vention/' he gasped. 

Roosevelt saw that the danger was real: things hung on such a 
hair-trigger balance that any sudden flare-up might upset it. 

“How are they going to get them in?" he asked. 

“I found out that they've bought one of the doorkeepers. He's 
agreed to let everyone in who is wearing a Clark button." 

A flash of inspiration sizzled through Franklin's brain, and he 
roared with laughter. 

“Ive got a plan," he shouted. “Oh boy! This is going to be fun!" 

That night three hundred hired rooters for Clark boiled onto the 
convention floor as scheduled. Right behind them poured a hundred 
more, all wearing Clark buttons. At the given signal the first lot 
began to shout, “We want Clark!" But from those behind came an 
answering roar, “WE WANT WILSON!" 


The Clark mercenaries turned in enraged surprise, first to protest 
and then to pummel the intruders. 

But Franklin had kept this contingency in mind as he raced 
around Baltimore that afternoon hiring the opposition. They were 
stalwart bruisers of certified pugnacity. It was a gorgeous fight. 
Franklin, watching it, shouted with pure glee at the bewildered 
faces of Clark's high command. Even the authority of gigantic Ollie 
fames was not equal to coping with the riot. The Chairman was 
forced to adjourn the convention until Monday morning. 

Despite the Clark repulse, things still looked very bad for Wilson. 
Many of his supporters despaired. Wilson's own manager, William 
F. McCombs, practically threw in the towel. But William G. 
McAdoo, a tunnel builder turned politician, and Josephus Daniels, 
the rambunctious, politics-wise, tarheel newspaper editor from 
North Carolina, thought differently. Franklin saw eye to eye with 
Daniels, with whom, at their first meeting in the Baltimore mael¬ 
strom, he had formed a fast friendship. 

Meanwhile popular support for progressivism made itself felt— 
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action in democracy. Throughout Sunday a storm of yell 
taper envelopes fluttered down upon the delegates as a hundred 
thousand telegrams from the folks at home urged Wilson's nomina¬ 
tion. And when Monday came, the surge of popular feeling had its 
effect. Wilson passed Clark 460 to 455. 

Even from there it was a long hard fight, but Franklin knew they 
were riding the tide. He put out a tremendous burst of energy, like 
a sprinter who sees the tape. His tall figure and flashing eyes seemed 
to be in a dozen places at once as he raced from group to group, 
arguing, pleading, cajoling, and intriguing delightedly. 

Each slowly counted ballot marked a slight Wilson gain, but it 
was not until Tuesday and the thirty-ninth ballot that the Governor 
of New Jersey got a clear majority. Then things happened fast. Even 
Boss Murphy knew that the jig was up and looked anxiously for a 
good handhold for his jump on the bandwagon. 

"Wait till Alabama switches!" he said. 

On the forty-sixth ballot Alabama switched. The states came 
tumbling after. 

"Arizona!" 

"Wilson!" 

"Arkansas!" 

"Wilson!" 

At last: "New York!" 

"Wilson!" 

The count was: Wilson 990; Clark 84. In the rising gale of en¬ 
thusiasm and relief that the long strain was over, the roaring 
delegates made it unanimous. 

Boss Murphy, standing beside his slender young opponent in the 
raging center of the storm, made his own hasty contribution to 
party harmony. 

"It's all right, Frank," he roared in Bashanian tones, "and you're 
all right, too!" 

Franklin laughed out loud as he pumped the proffered hand. 
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T HERE was little time for loafing at Campobello that year. 
From Baltimore, Franklin went to New*York, where he hap¬ 
pened on Kermit Roosevelt in the spacious gloom of the 
Harvard Club. 

“What does Uncle Ted think of the nomination?” he asked. 
Kermit grinned uneasily. “Pop was praying for Champ Clark. 
From New York Franklin made the suddenly popular pilgrimage 
to Sea Girt to confer with the candidate. Wilson knew all about 
his activities at Baltimore and was properly grateful. The entente 
was extremely cordial, and Franklin came back, bursting with en¬ 
thusiasm, to organize progressive New \ ork Democrats into the 
Empire State Democracy. 

Franklin decided not to run again for state senator, but word 
came that Murphy’s comment was, “That’s fine! I d have got rid of 
him anyway.” 

So Franklin ran. 

He brought Eleanor down from Campobello early, and they went 
to spend one night in the closed New York house. That morning 
Franklin woke up feeling badly. His eyes were dull and everything 
was an enormous effort. Eleanor took his temperature and found 
that he had a low fever. The doctor did not know what was wrong 
with him, but advised bed. For ten days Franklin remained in the 
same lackluster state. Eleanor was very worried. The caretaker 
cooked for them, but Eleanor carried all the trays, cleaned the 
rooms, and nursed Franklin. She began to feel badly herself, but 
kept on going until one night when Mrs. Roosevelt came to town. 
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€p^fte collapsed. Mrs. Roosevelt took her temperature and 
ined to find that it was 102°. She summoned another doctor, 
who said, “Typhoid!” 

Eleanor went down hard but came back fast. Franklin, who had 
had typhoid before, was never very sick, but his illness dragged on. 
He was wretched and worried about the campaign and got very 
thin and weak. Eleanor thought that, propped up among the pil¬ 
lows and bedclothes, he looked like Robert Louis Stevenson at 
Vailima. 

Just as it seemed that the senatorial campaign would go by default, 
the goblin from Albany popped up. Louis Howe had developed an 
enormous admiration and regard for the young crusader. He be¬ 
lieved that Roosevelt was destined to perform great works; he was, 
in a sense, the first disciple. He offered, now, to handle Roosevelt's 
campaign. 

Franklin was delighted. It looked impossible to win an election 
from a sickbed, but if anybody could pull it off, the canny little 
newspaperman was the one. Eleanor was less enthusiastic.. She dis¬ 
liked this strange creature who had attached himself to her hus¬ 
band; and she thought that the long talks in the smoke-blue atmos¬ 
phere of the bedroom were bad for Franklin. 

The first thing Roosevelt did was to open a bank account for 
Howe, so that he could pay the campaign expenses. Louis, who had 
never owned a checkbook, accepted it like a new toy. From time 
to time during the next few weeks Franklin would ask, “How's the 
money holding out? Do you need any more?” To which Louis always 
answered, “No, I've got plenty.” 

Then came a day when Roosevelt said, “Louis, do you mind if I 
look at that checkbook?” 

“No, Franklin. Is anything wrong?” 

“Tire bank says you're overdrawn.” 

“I can't be. Look at the book.” 

Franklin gave one quick glance and burst into a roar of laughter 
that made the medicine bottles tinkle. 

“Louis,” he gasped, “instead of subtracting each check you drew 
from the balance, you've added them on!” 

Louis was a better politician than a bookkeeper; Franklin was 
elected by a handsome majority. But, far more important to him, 
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edrow Wilson was elected President of the United States. The 
road was open to the “New Freedom." 


Three days before Wilson's inauguration, Franklin started for 
Washington to see the fun. He was in effervescent spirits at the 
bright prospects opening on the future; and eager to see the glorious 
sunrise of the Age of Progress. As the train steamed over the Jersey 
flatlands, he walked through the cars looking for friends. William 
G. McAdoo, soon to be appointed Secretary of the Treasury, hailed 
him and drew him into the smoking compartment. 

“Frank," he said, “I'd like to have you in my department. There 
are two jobs you can have, Assistant Secretary or Collector of the 
Port of New York." 

It was a handsome offer, but Franklin didn't hesitate; the thought 
of burying himself in financial statistics held no lure for him. 

“Thanks, Mac," he answered. “That's a wonderful offer and I 
appreciate it tremendously, but I can't take it. You see, I just couldn't 
be interested." 

On the morning of the inauguration, Franklin, pushing through 
the crowd in the Willard lobby, literally ran into his friend from the 
convention, Josephus Daniels. Daniels was definitely delighted. 

Roosevelt! I've been looking for you." 

Mr. Daniels, your appointment as Secretary of the Navy made 
me happy. I congratulate you and the President and the country." 

“Thank you, sir," said Daniels. “How would you like to come to 
Washington as Assistant Secretary of the Navy?" 

b ireworks went off in Franklin's brain. This was the thing he had 
wished for long ago; this was something he could do with a will. 

He deluged the Secretary in a freshet of words: "How would I 
like it? I d like it bully well! It would please me better than anything 
in the world. I'd be glad to be connected with the new administra¬ 
tion. All my life I've loved ships and studied about the Navy, and 
the Assistant Secretaryship is the one place above all others I'd like 
to hold!" 

I haven't talked to the President yet," said Daniels, “but I think 
it will be all right." 

By jingo, I'm glad I turned down McAdoo's offer of the assistant 
secretaryship there!" said Franklin. 
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Then he thought for a moment. “Could you wait for a few days 
until the New York Senate adjourns? There are some private inter¬ 
ests trying to grab off water power rights and I’m fighting to block 


them.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Daniels; “you’ll hear from me.” 

Two days later Mr. Daniels saw the President and told him that 
he had a candidate for the assistant secretaryship if Wilson had no 


one else in mind. 

‘Tou are quick on the trigger,” the President said. “I was think¬ 
ing of someone, but let’s hear yours.” 

Daniels gave a rapid sketch' of his candidate’s qualifications and 
then named him, “Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

“That’s the man I had in mind,” the President said. “Send the 
nomination over.” 

Secretary Daniels belonged to an old school of political courtesy. 
He considered it proper first to inquire if the appointment suited 
the senators from the candidate’s own State. He put the question 
to Senator O’Gorman, who replied, “Mr. Roosevelt’s appointment 
will be agreeable to me.” 

The Secretary then sent for the Republican senator, Elihu Root. 
Senator Root’s long face wore a queer expression, and he ventured 
a warning hint, “You know these Roosevelts. Whenever a Roose¬ 
velt wants to ride, he wants to ride in front. T. R. gave his secretary 
a lot of trouble.” 

“Have you any objection?” Daniels persisted. 

“No,” Root replied. “I know the young man only slightly, but 
everything I hear about him is creditable. His appointment will be 
satisfactory as far as I am concerned.” 

“I’m glad to hear that, Senator,” the Secretary said stoutly. “Per¬ 
sonally, I’d hate to have an assistant who did not have a mind of his 
own. I want a strong man, one who will help pull the load. A chief 
who fears that his assistant may outrank him has no right to be 

chief.” . ~ 

So Roosevelt came to Washington to join the little group of men 
who were banded together to make America truly democratic. 
There was a sense of consecration in that dawning, and the young 
Assistant Secretary felt it no less than the others, though he brought 
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^ 7 ' tlie administration a gaiety that its elder statesmen sometimes 

lacked. 


One of his first duties was rather frivolous—to have his picture 
taken with his new chief on the east portico of the State, War and 
Navy Building. Two days later, the Secretary sent for his assistant 
to look at the proofs. It was a splendid picture of them both. 

"Franklin/ 7 said Mr. Daniels, "why are you grinning from ear 
to ear, while I have no such look on my face? 77 

"I don't know, 77 Roosevelt replied. “I was just trying to look my 
best. 77 


‘Til tell you/ 7 Daniels went on. "We are both looking down at 
the White House. I, being from the South, know that I must be 
content with a lesser ambition, but you, being a New Yorker, are 
saying to yourself, 'Some day I will be living in that house/ 77 


That was the beginning of an association that lasted through seven 
j'ears of stress until then unprecedented. There were innumerable 
pitfalls, and causes of possible dissension loomed almost daily, but 
at the end they were far closer than at the beginning. The more 
Roosevelt saw of Josephus Daniels, the more he came to appreciate 
the fine qualities of the apparently provincial editor. For they were 
such traits as Franklin loved and admired: political sagacity, courtesy 
bred of genuine love of people, loyalty, simplicity, a liberal mind, 
and high moral courage. If he knew very little about ships, that was 
where young Roosevelt came in. 

The two men worked out a system, implicit and unacknowl¬ 
edged. Franklin attended to virtually all technical matters and 
provided liaison with the admirals—who disliked Daniels. The Secre¬ 
tary, being more interested in human material than materiel, 
handled personnel problems, matters of high policy, and ably 
represented the Navy before Congress—which distrusted the ad¬ 
mirals. Besides this, Daniels kept a supervisory eye on the whole, 
and by his talent for organization built up an efficient business staff. 

Franklin was just thirty-one when the responsibility for the tech¬ 
nical direction of the second greatest Navy in the world was dropped 
on his shoulders; the weight of that armor-plated battle line might 
well have bowed them. Instead, he lifted the burden lightly and 
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: |te£>^ed out fast. This he could do for three primary reasons. It 
~ a work he loved. He was equipped with the necessary technical 
knowledge—his naval library consisted of several thousand volumes, 
all of which he had read—and finally, he had the ability to shut the 
worries of work away in his desk when he left his office.. 

Roosevelt had no time for even a brief apprenticeship before 
things began to happen. He was barely installed in his little high- 
ceilinged box of an office in the be-columned rabbit warren that 
was the State, War and Navy Building, with Louis Howe in the 
next box as his assistant, when the first emergency occurred. This 
was the great Ohio flood of March, 1913, and the full resources of 
the Federal Government were needed to succor the millions of 
victims. The Navy came through magnificently. 

As the Ohio slowly receded from the silt-filled streets of Dayton 
and the supplies began to go through, a more easily settled problem 
appeared. It materialized in the form of Secretary of State Bryan, 
who galloped into Roosevelt’s office with his hair flying and his 
string tie crawling up his right ear. 

“I’ve got to have a battleship!” exclaimed the agitated Secretary. 
"White people are being killed in Haiti. I must send a battleship 
there within twenty-four hours.” 

The glint of humor in Franklin’s eyes did not betray the courteous 
solemnity of his tones as he answered, “Mr. Bryan, efficient as the 
Navy is, we cannot do the impossible. Our battleships are in Nar- 
ragansett Bay, and I could not get one to Flaiti in less than four days 
steaming at full speed. But I have a gunboat somewhere off Guan¬ 
tanamo, and I can get her to Haiti in eight hours if you want rne to.” 

“That is all I wanted,” said Mr. Bryan who relaxed and smiled. 
“Roosevelt, after this when I talk about battleships, don’t think 
I mean anything technical.” 

A gunboat would do for Haiti, but black thunderclouds of war 
were coiling around the cone of Fujiyama. California had passed a 
law excluding Japanese from holding or leasing land, and the Japs 
were fighting mad. If war broke out it would be a full dress show, 
and Franklin had no illusions about the danger; we could kiss the 
Philippines au revoir if not good-bye. He was itching to make the 
dispositions of ships and men that would give us at least an even 
break, but Wilson and Bryan thought that if one ship moved, it 
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t be the spark that fired the train. While they labored mightily 
fvith the cantankerous Californians and the affronted Japs, the 
Navy had to sit still biting its guns. Fortunately diplomacy worked 
‘-that time. 


Meanwhile Franklin made a survey of his new domain—and he 
did not like what he saw. It was just the way his father had described 
a peacetime Navy so long ago at Campo. The fat years of peace 
and false security had washed over the fleet, depositing a silt of 
neglect and carelessness. The high command was as full of dead- 
wood as a galleon's poop, and the morale of the personnel was as low 
as a submarine's bottom. The ships were newly painted, brass shone, 
and gun barrels were clean, but there was rust in the minds of men. 

Franklin looked again and then startled the mossbacks by coming 
right out and telling the people what he saw:-''The United States 
Navy is vastly overrated. . . . We are supposed to have 36 or 37 
battleships built or building. We have 16 . . . first line. We have a 
coastline of 2,000 miles; only 200 miles are protected by coast defense 
guns. If I were a Japanese and couldn't land on some spot of that 
1,800 miles after the fleet had been destK^ed, I would commit 
hara-kiri." 


A little later he wrote an article in which, like echoes from the 
uncontemplated future, the prose rings with a grander style: "Our 
national defense must extend all over the western hemisphere, must 
go out a thousand miles into the sea. . . .We must create a Navy 
not only to protect our shores and our own possessions but our 
merchant ships in time of war, no matter where they may go/' 

The idealists of the administration, Wilson dreaming prematurely 
of the Parliament of Man, Bryan writing arbitration treaties that 
he believed, in his purity of heart, would banish war, and Daniels 
unable to think evil of any section of mankind, were as startled as 
though a torpedo had exploded in the Potomac. But Roosevelt 
expressed his sincere belief that "a big Navy inspires respect rather 
aian an tagonism," and Daniels loyally backed up his subordinate. 

Though the Navy lacked adequate funds and, in that pacifistic 
eia > could secure but little public support, there was one thing 
Roosevelt could do, and that was to increase its efficiency with the 
means at hand. There were many able men who needed only en¬ 
couragement to do a good job. 
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? careful survey showed Franklin that, while many ships were laid 
up for lack of crews, since the Navy was 18,000 men under strength, 
those that were in commission were in a fairly good state of efficiency. 
The most depressing prospect was the condition of the navy yards. 
All the money and effort had gone on the ships, which was only 
human in a service where every man's ambition was one day to hold 
command. It was also a very dangerous condition, for a fleet without 
facilities to renew itself is like a boxer with a glass jaw—one punch 
and he's out. 

Roosevelt energetically went to work to restore the situation. 
During the next two years he visited every navy yard on both coasts 
and decided as to whether they should be improved, altered, or done 
away with. In order to keep the yards busy and make them self- 
supporting, he turned those that were suitable into industrial estab¬ 
lishments. A huge sum of money was saved the Government by 
these arrangements, and the yards became self-supporting, going 
concerns. Because of the efficiency and close planning of these 
projects, Roosevelt became known by the sobriquet of 'The 
Economizer." 

This rehabilitation of the navy yards was good politics, too. Local 
chambers of commerce were delighted to see new industry and 
employment brought to their cities, and Roosevelt's tours of the 
yards were accompanied by vociferous popular receptions. But in all 
the cities involved, he challenged the power of the local political 
machines that were in the habit of dictating the choice of applicants 
for profitable civilian jobs in the yards; the bosses were not going to 
run the Navy while he had any say about it. 

Navy yards were only one item on the Roosevelt agenda. That 
young man, sitting in his hot little office in a blue haze of cigarette 
smoke, with his shirtsleeves rolled up, talking continuously, laugh¬ 
ing hilariously, and acting swiftly, radiated energy that revivified 
the sleepy leviathan that was his charge. 

He initiated an efficient method of purchasing supplies; changed 
the basis of promotion in the higher grades from seniority to merit; 
quickened the system of supplying ships in port; cut red tape; 
knocked down the exorbitant rates that American manufacturers 
were charging the Government for armor plate by threatening to 
buy it in England; decided that there were too many deaths by 
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seemed absurd that sailors were not taught to swim— 
and publicized the remedy by presenting a cup for swimming con¬ 
tests in the Fleet; wrote articles on the Navy, past and present; safe¬ 
guarded the Navy's oil reserves; and, characteristically, designed a 
flag for that forgotten man, the Vice-President of the United 
States. 


When Roosevelt wasn't working hard, he played hard. His hand¬ 
some presence ornamented most of the important events of 
Washington's gaudy social life. The more austere members of the 
administration could not decide whether he was a dynamo or a 
squirrel in a wheel. President Wilson viewed his antics with Pres¬ 
byterian propriety and decided that Roosevelt was a gadabout— 
Franklin certainly looked the part in his London-tailored tail-coat 
as he turkey-trotted pretty young women around the glittering em¬ 
bassy ballrooms. But in the Navy the password for action was, “See 
Roosevelt!" 


Franklin spent his first summer at the Navy Department in two 
rooms at the Powhattan Hotel. In the fall, the young Roosevelts 
rented Aunty Bye's house, which had been known as “The Little 
V hite House" ever since Theodore Roosevelt had made it his home 
while waiting for Mrs. McKinley to vacate the Executive Mansion. 

Eleanor, doing her duty as she saw it, conscientiously began the 
boring round of calls which the mores of an unhurried era required 
of its public servants. More congenial was the task laid on her by 
Aunty Bye, whose husband was an admiral, to make life pleasant 
for the young officers' wives, who were struggling to keep up their 
positions on meager pay. “Your first duty is to the Navy itself," was 
Aunty Bye's dictum. 

Still better were the Sunday evenings once every two weeks that 
they resewed for a little group of congenial spirits, who met for a 
relaxed and informal evening. Besides the Roosevelts, the Sunday 
Evening Gang consisted of the Adolph Millers, the William Phil¬ 
lipses, and the Frank Lanes. To keep themselves out of a rut, the 
Gang invited one outside couple to each gathering. When it was 
the Roosevelts' turn, Eleanor cooked a simple supper in chafing 
dishes in the dining room while Franklin mixed the cocktails. 

The strenuousness of work, play, and protocol did not allow much 
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for family life. But every morning all the Roosevelts had 
breakfast together. If it was summertime, the meal was served in 
the rose arbor on the lawn behind the house, but whether winter 
or summer, it was an exciting meal. Besides the children, there was 
usually a guest or two, and the talk ran on matters of politics or 
public interest. Everyone had his say, even Anna, who was beginning 
to develop a mind of her own. Eleanor held the balance. She had 
developed enormously in the last two years; matters which had 
seemed beyond her. ken or province now were of vital import to her. 
She exercised a steadying influence on Franklin's exuberance, and 
goaded him on, whenever his good-natured casualness tended to let 
something slide that she considered important. 

Eleanor learned to be a good sailor the hard way. The Roosevelts 
were invited to watch target practice in Chesapeake Bay with the 
Secretary and Mrs. Daniels and other high officials. The men were 
aboard the ship doing the firing, but, with sublime confidence in 
the gun pointers, they put their wives aboard the battleship that was 
towing the target. 

As the steel monster swayed to a rising swell, Eleanor began to 
feel unfortunate symptoms, and was in terror lest she disgrace her 
husband. A young officer, misreading her expression of misery for 
one of boredom, suggested that it might interest her to climb the 
new-style skeleton mast. Eleanor was so desperate that she actually 
accepted the invitation and crawled a hundred feet up vertical steel 
ladders to the oscillating fighting top. That was a heroic remedy 
for seasickness, but it worked. 

Meanwhile, President Wilson had been pushing hard on his great 
program to liberate the ordinary man from economic bondage; the 
realization of the New Freedom. The Federal Reserve Act took a 
large measure of financial control from private interests and placed 
it in the hands of the Government. At Wilson's request the Congress 
created The Federal Trade Commission to prevent unfair methods 
of competition and to aid in enforcing the anti-trust laws. Congress 
passed a farm loan act, setting up government and quasi-government 
banks to lend money to farmers at from four to five per cent. Other 
measures designed to implement the New Freedom were the law 
setting up a standard eight-hour day for interstate railroad employees; 
the law prescribing fair conditions of work and pay for merchant 
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tnen; the lowering of exorbitant tariff rates; and a graduated 
income tax. 

Roosevelt was too busy to take a hand in pushing the program, of 
which he thoroughly approved—Daniels was the active political 
element of the Department—but in the spring of 1914 various sug¬ 
gestions were mooted to get Franklin back into politics. He listened 
to them with an attentive ear; for though he loved the Navy, it was 
not his life's work. In April, it was suggested that he might be 
nominated for Governor of New York. The.re was a chance that 
Theodore Roosevelt might be the Republican candidate. Franklin's 
boyhood admiration for his cousin was still strong and he also had 
considerable respect for the redoubtable Rough Rider as a vote 
getter. He announced, "If Colonel Roosevelt is a candidate for 
Governor of New York, I will not run against him. You know, blood 
is thicker than water." 

But Franklin listened to a more enticing call in the autumn of 
1914. New York had just passed the direct primary law, for which 
he had fought hard during his term in the legislature. Progressive 
Democrats wanted him to run for the nomination for United States 
Senator to break the power of Tammany. Roosevelt took three weeks 
off without pay and obliged them. 

"I stand on my own feet and my own record to challenge once 
more the rule of this State by Boss Charles F. Murphy," he said. 

However, nobody has ever accused Murphy of not being bright 
about politics. For his candidate he chose James W. Gerard, an 
impeccable gentleman, who had gained great popularity by his 
forthright actions as our Ambassador to Germany. When they 
counted the votes, Gerard was nominated by 133,815 to 68,879. 

It was Franklin's first political defeat. They cheered him wildly 
as he left headquarters that September evening, and he smiled and 
waved and shouted, "Never mind, we paved the way." 

He was lucky even in defeat, for the Democratic tide was on the 
ebb that year and Gerard lost the election to James W. Wadsworth. 
Franklin was not sorry to go back to Washington; he knew that the 
Navy needed him for the trials that he foresaw. 

Eleanor had gone to Campobello early in the summer of 1914. 
She was pregnant again, and felt miserable as usual. Late in July, 
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:lin started in a destroyer to join her for a holiday that 
iped would last until the child was born. 

It was great fun dashing up the coast in the swift four-staclcer. 
Franklin did not mind the discomfort of his tiny steel-walled room 
or the violent twisting, shaking motion of the narrow, overpowered 
ship. He loved the taste and feel of salt water and the company of 
sailormen. His spirits soared still higher as he stood on the bridge, 
while the thin bow of the destroyer slashed the ruffled blue water 
of Fundy Bay. The wind blew deliciously cold in his face, and 
straightened out the blue and white flag of the Assistant Secretary, 
his own flag, flying from the mast. 

Campobello loomed off the bow, and Lubec Narrows opened 
a tempting shortcut home. The long, safe way around was twenty 
miles farther. Franklin noted the time and spoke to the young 
captain of the destroyer. 

“You can take the ship through the Narrows.” 

“Aye, aye, Sir.” 

The captain stepped into the wheelhouse to consult his chart 
and came back looking very unhappy. 

“Tire chart shows only two fathoms,” he said, “and we draw 
over three.” 

Franklin smiled at him with a glint of mischief in his eyes. “It’s 
all right,” he said. “I’ll assume full responsibility; in fact I’ll take 
her through myself.” 

The captain knew that he could refuse; but he also knew that 
Roosevelt was intimately acquainted with these waters. And the con¬ 
fidence of the young Assistant Secretary was inspiring; he was the 
sort of man you followed without question. T o any other civilian 
official, the captain would have said flatly “No.” To Roosevelt he 
gave a dubious “Aye, aye. Sir.” 

Franklin took his place beside the quartermaster and marked the 
familiar bearings well. “Three points to starboard.” “Steady now.” 
“Ring up more speed, the tide’s bad here.” “Ten points to port.” 


“Steady.” 

Tire captain was hopping from wing to wheelhouse like a rabbit 
on charged wire. Each second he expected to feel the sickening 
shove of bottom beneath his keel. Roosevelt chuckled at his ex¬ 
pression and continued to con the ship. 
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~ last the horns of land swept back before the high-built bow. 
They were through. 

“It's sort of like a miracle/ 7 the captain muttered. 


Franklin could have told him the answer long before, but he 
could never resist the impulse to devil his friends. Now he gave it. 

‘The tide's at flood/' he said, “and the chart shows mean low 
water. There's a sixteen foot rise here, you know, so we had at least 
four fathoms all the way." 

That was July 25, 1914, and in Berlin, Kaiser Wilhelm was talk¬ 
ing to the Imperial German General Staff, while roaring crowds 
marched on Unter den Linden; in Vienna, old Franz Josef feebly 
paced his room at the Sclionbrunn. In St. Petersburg and Paris and 
London the statesmen sent conciliatory telegrams and frantically 
figured the strength of their armament. The military men gave the 
Kaiser some very bad advice, which sounded so plausible that he 
took it. 

On July 29, Roosevelt got a telegram recalling him to Washing¬ 
ton. The terrible potential of destruction that had been building 
up in Europe from the friction of Germany's shove toward “a place 
in the sun" was loosed in fearful glory, and as the flower-bedecked 
troops marched gaily to the waiting trains, a whole system of civili¬ 
zation disintegrated in the flash of guns. 
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EYTR were men of genuine good will and pacifistic prin¬ 



ciples so bedeviled as Woodrow Wilson and his cabinet. 


Their intention was so to conduct affairs that the United 


States would never have to fight again. They loved peace with a 
moral fervor and regarded war with unutterable loathing. By ill 
chance, they never knew a peaceful moment. 

A crisis with Mexico had just calmed down a bit, and the admin¬ 
istration had turned with relief to domestic affairs, when the con¬ 
tinent of Europe burst into flame. All the moral and political 
progress of a golden century was lost in that conflagration, and 
for a lifetime or two, however much men talked of security, they 
would never feel safe again. 

It is probable that the naive American officials, wringing their 
hands at the spectacle of destruction, had more real sense of horror 
than the harassed statesmen of Europe. These latter, having walked 
so long on the precarious brink of the chasm, regarded the ultimate 
catastrophe with some feeling of relief—at least the days of awful 
tension were over. 

But if the Americans had more real abhorrence of the war, they 
were bigotedly blind to its ethical issues, and frighteningly unaware 
of the danger to themselves. In fancied security behind their At¬ 
lantic moat, they smugly proclaimed their moral superiority. Presi¬ 
dent Wilson himself looked upon the war with high disdain as 
something shameful to the world. 

Franklin Roosevelt arrived back in Washington with a sharper 
vision of the implications of events than anyone in the Administra¬ 
tion. He was too familiar with the European scene to be astounded 
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its disintegration. Furthermore, he did not share the general 
illusion that America would remain totally unaffected. As a student 
of history he was completely aware that the traditional foreign 
policy of the United States, the Monroe Doctrine, had been ex¬ 
ercised for a hundred years through the courtesy of the British 
Navy; and as a disciple of Mahan, he understood what a vast dif¬ 
ference it would make to this country if the opposite shore of the 
Atlantic were held by a rampaging imperialistic power instead of 
a benevolent and contented one. He was further cognizant of the 
fact that the Royal Navy’s margin of superiority over the Kaiser’s 
, powerful new fleet was altogether too scant for comfort. 

Another thing about which Franklin had no illusions was the 
probable duration of the war. The general opinion was that it would 
be short. As one banker put it, “No nation can afford to keep up 
such a rate of expenditure for more than six months. They’d go 
broke.” ’ 6 


Franklin said, I ve never noticed that nations need money in 
order to make war/' 

All this pointed to the need for overhauling the defenses of the 
United States, and Franklin began to push harder than ever for an 
adequate Navy. But he ran up against a stone wall. The supposedly 
conclusive answer to h:s arguments was, “If we start to build great 
armaments now, we will be just as bad as they are.” 

President Wilson was too deeply shocked by the gigantic betrayal 
of his hopes for humanity to take anything but a reproachful atti¬ 
tude toward the participants; and now he was determined to pro¬ 
tect his country against the possibility of involvement. On August 
lS 7 he issued a statement begging Americans to be “Impartial in 
thought as well as in action.” 

There is strong evidence that the President was unable to heed 
his own advice as he watched the German armies slither through 
Belgian and French cities like a gigantic reptile. 

Franklin was intensely pro-Ally, but at this time he did not think 
that the United States should take part in the confiict-nor, for 
that matter, did Theodore Roosevelt. All Franklin wanted was to 
prepare against the possibility of a sudden shift in naval power. 
However, it was impossible to do much, under the circumstances, 
and after getting affairs in order, he returned to Campobello in 
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or the birth of the second Franklin Delano Roosevelt^ 
s the winter of 1914-15 came on, the battle lines in France 
solidified in . the muddy trenches, and the miserably drab pattern 
of static war became apparent through the fog and rain. It was clear 
now that this would not be a short contest, but rather an inter¬ 
minable war of attrition. At the Navy Department, Franklin worked 
hard at increasing efficiency and utilizing what money there was 
to the best advantage. It was a long dreary winter, but in the spring 
came a pleasant break. Roosevelt and his friend William Phillips, 
who was Assistant Secretary of State, were appointed Commis¬ 
sioners to the San Francisco Fair and the rival San Diego Exposition. 
The Adolph Millers and the Frank Lanes decided to come along; 
and so the exposition became a sort of mass picnic for the Sunday 
Evening Gang. 

Franklin completely threw away the cares of his department and 
was in high holiday humor. Accompanied by his temporary aide, 
an ambitious young officer named Husband E. Kimmel, he spent 
long hours at the Fair. The jeweled towers of Treasure Island 
seemed farther off from France than was Xanadu from Peoria, Pa. 
And the ships of the United States Fleet, lying inside the Golden 
Gate, were no longer a menacing array of lethal machinery but, 
with flags flying, brass polished, and striped awnings rigged over 
their quarterdecks, they seemed like stately pleasure craft. As the 
party sailed out to inspect them in the Admiral's barge, Franklin's 
heart lifted at the sight of his beautiful ships and jumped in de¬ 
light to the sharp detonations of his seventeen-gun salute. The 
white smoke curling from the gun muzzles and drifting past the 
rugged superstructures of the battleships was like the innocent 
clouds of summer gamboling on Storm King's granite crest. 

This fantasy in sunshine became for a little time reality, and the 
far-off ultimate in France was the illusion. 

The torpedo that sent the Lusitania slipping down the darkening 
green water with her pitiful cargo of 1195 corpses, of men and 
women, children and tiny babies, shattered the dream of pleasure, 
and brought Franklin back to stark awareness. Like millions of his 
fellow countrymen, he was first numbed by shock, then fighting 
mad. For that explosion had a wider blast than any in history until 
the atom bomb burst over Hiroshima; it shattered our national 
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mplacency; it smashed the hothouse of hallucinatory isolation 
and exposed the American people to the biting wind of perilous 
reality. 

Whether we admitted it or not—and we did not admit it for 
nearly two years—from 2:08 p.m. on May 7, 1915, America was 
at war with Germany. That we did not immediately take the plunge 
was due to the President's remarkable restraint and his tremendous 
repugnance to war. The majority of the American people were 
anxious to fight to avenge what in their innocence they thought 
was the ultimate barbarity—in the study of inhumanities they were 
only in the first grade. Three days after the sinking of the Lusitania , 
Wilson was scheduled to make a speech in Philadelphia. All Amer¬ 
ica—the whole world—waited expectantly to hear him blast the 
Huns with the fearful lightning of his eloquence. Instead, he 
damped the fires of indignation by covering them with a foam of 
philosophical words. 

Both Roosevelts, Theodore and Franklin, were ardent for the 
fight, and to both, the President's speech came as an awful letdown. 
The Colonel went off in a burst of verbal fireworks that ricocheted 
around the President's head. "Weasel words." "You can't nail jelly 
to the wall." "He has trailed the honor of the United States in the 
dust." "A true logothete, a real sophist." “A silly doctrinaire." 
Wilson merely "gazed at the stars" above the irascible Colonel's 
head. 

Franklin, being part of the Administration, loyally said nothing, 
but in his heart he applauded his cousin's martial ardor, and in the 
secret counsels of the government he was a fiery advocate of action. 

President Wilson sat down at his little portable typewriter and 
wrote the first of the long series of protesting notes to the Imperial 
German Government. It was firm but restrained. The German reply 
was so uncomprehending of the moral issue as to seem almost frivo¬ 
lous, and Wilson's second note followed, couched in stronger terms. 
That was too much for William Jennings Bryan, whose conscience 
would not allow him to sign it as Secretary of State. He resigned, 
with genuine anguish in his heart, to become the leader of the 
Peace At Any Price movement. He immediately 1 attracted a large 
and peculiarly ill-assorted following, ranging from sincere but mis¬ 
guided idealists to out-and-out pro-Germans. 
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e issue was clearly joined between the two extremist sec' 
erican opinion: those who followed Theodore Roosevelt in 
demanding war to avenge our national honor and save the world 
from German domination, and those who were willing to sacrifice 
everything for the sake of peace. Between them stood the President, 
torn by conflicting emotions and intolerable pressures. 

Franklin Roosevelt regarded the course of events from a less lofty 
and more practical viewpoint than the President. It seemed to him 
that the Germans were stalling and getting away with it; and as 
the months grew long and nothing concrete was done, he became 
vastly impatient. Pie was in his early thirties and very impetuous. 
The romantic tradition of honor in the Navy he loved, combined 
with the practical aspect of striking before the Allies were defeated, 
made him hot for action. A generation later, when one of history’s 
most obvious repetitions put him in a position similar to the Presi¬ 
dent’s, he was to say, “I know, now, how Wilson felt.” 

But at the present he began to doubt his chief. It seemed to him 
that Wilson really was a sort of disembodied intellect, the scholastic 
doctrinaire. Wilson's temperament contributed to this impression, 
for the more intense his emotions became, the frostier his bearing 
seemed. Sometimes in their infrequent interviews, Franklin allowed 
his impatience to flash out, but only once did the President 
reply. 

It was in the winter of 1916-17, when the Allied position was 
becoming patently precarious and the German attitude grew cor¬ 
respondingly more overbearing. The tension was becoming intol¬ 
erable. Roosevelt went to the President and begged him, for the 
sake of the safety of the United States, to order the Fleet home 
from Guantanamo and put it on a war footing. Wilson heard his 
argument through, but Franklin could see by the chillcd-steel look 
of the President’s eyes that he was getting nowhere. Finally Wilson 
said flatly, “I am sorry, Mr. Roosevelt, I cannot allow it.” 

“But we are on the brink of war,” Roosevelt exclaimed. We dare 


not wait!” 

Wilson’s jaw was like the jutting ram of a Roman galley as he 
said, “No, I do not wish it brought north.” 

Franklin said, “Aye, aye, Sir,” and started for the door. Before he 
reached it, the President called to him, “Come here, Roosevelt, 
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down. I'm going to tell you something I cannot tell the 
public. I owe you an explanation.” 

Franklin reluctantly returned, and took his place beside the big 
bare desk. He looked past Wilson through tall windows at bare 
trees and frost-bound lawns and a gray strip of river that was not 
as cold as the President's eyes. But when he looked into those eyes 
again, they had changed; now they glowed with a seldom-glimpsed 
emotion. 

“Roosevelt,” the President said intensely, "the eyes of History 
are fixed on us. Yes, it's true we'll probably enter the war. But look 
at it this way: In the year 1980 some historian will be writing the 
definitive history of this war—a Russian or a German or a Bulgarian. 
That man must say: ‘America did nothing to precipitate events 
until she was compelled to go to war.' ” 

Franklin was suddenly a little ashamed of his petulance. Com¬ 
prehension and re-awakened admiration for his chief filled his mind. 
For this was language that he understood, the very pattern of his 
own thinking. Later he said, "I thought I had a strong sense of 
history, but Wilson had more than I have.” 

The country was badly divided on the question of war; but there 
was a strong majority of Americans who wanted preparedness. 
Franklin Roosevelt was laboring mightily to get a big Navy. 1 wice 
during those years, he literally worked himself sick; once he col¬ 
lapsed with appendicitis and again, he got a badly infected throat. 
As early as the summer of 1915, he said, “We must deal now with 
the matter of munitions and preparations on a large and complicated 
scale.” 

He dashed from place to place, reiterating his demand for an 
increase of 30,000 men in the active personnel of the Navy and 
a naval reserve and militia of 200,000. His idea for a naval Platts- 
burg, a training course for civilians aboard battleships, showed the 
hand of Uncle Ted, who with his old friend and commander, 
General Leonard Wood, had inaugurated the Plattsburg training 
camps for civilians. The cruise idea was put into effect in 1916, 
and 80 per cent of the civilians participating won commissions in 
the Navy during the war. 

In June, 1916, Congress finally got around to doing something 
about preparedness. The Army was to be increased from the pitiful 
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of 92,710 (a mobile force of 24,602 when garrison and defense 
troops were counted out) to approximately 140,000. But the Navy 
got the lion's share. Ten battleships and six battle cruisers were 
authorized, together with other vessels and installations; and a then 
record sum of $312,000,000 was voted to start the program. 

Now Franklin could really get busy, and he went at it with a will. 
During the election year of 1916, Secretary Daniels spent much of 
his time ably electioneering for the President, so Roosevelt as Acting 
Secretary had a large measure of responsibility for implementing 
the great expansion program. The pressure of work and the weight 
of decision did not bear him down. On the contrary, now that the 
means were at hand to do the things he had desired, he was gayer 
than ever. His exuberance and energy communicated themselves 
to the whole service. Rear Admiral Samuel McGowan, Chief of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, expressed the spirit of the 
Navy in a sign which he put on his desk, ''can't be done, here it is." 

Franklin had little time for Campobello that summer. Eleanor 
and the children—there were five now—went up as usual, but 
Franklin managed only two or three brief week-ends. Eleanor kept 
the children there longer than usual, for a new kind of pestilence 
was sweeping the nation. Infantile paralysis had, until then, been 
a rare disease. Suddenly, it broke out like an Egyptian plague, taking 
a dreadful toll of children. Franklin thanked God that his family 
were safe in the clean, salt air of an island where the palsying hand 
of that strange sickness could not reach them. ... 

The epidemic lasted so far into the fall that Eleanor could not 
stay it out at Campobello. Franklin, frantic with anxiety at the 
thought of the danger of traveling, finally borrowed the Navy cutter 
Sylph and went to get them, landing them at his own dock at Hyde 
Park. Where the safety of his children was concerned, he had no 
scruples about using his position to assure it. 

During these years Franklin seldom got to Hyde Park, and when 
he did, it was more of a delight than ever. The old house had grown 
too small for such a tribe, and Mrs. Roosevelt had determined to 
enlarge it in 1915. Franklin's greatest relaxation was working on the 
plans with her. They decided to cut off the ugly square tower and 
cover the shingled walls with stucco. They would add a wing to the 
south which would contain a big high-ceilinged library that could 
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©use a few of Franklin's books and ship models; and a balancing 
wing on the north for a schoolroom and quarters for the servants. 
There was to be a sun porch beyond the library, and they determined 
to take off the old veranda on the east and replace it with a col¬ 
umned portico facing the courtyard formed by the new wings. 

Franklin would like to have overseen every detail of the construc¬ 
tion, but as tilings turned out, he hardly ever saw it before it was 
completed. 


. ^ ie w * nter of 1916-17 was the last in peace, and Roosevelt knew 
it well. He worked like a demon getting ships built, men trained, 
supplies laid in, and industry mobilized. For rushing a ship off the 
ways there was no better man, he thought, than Joe Kennedy, the 
energetic young manager of Schwab's Fore River Shipyards. These 
two became great friends. 

Meanwhile, Germany was not the only source of disquiet to the 
Administration. Ever since the first inauguration, our relations with 
Mexico had been festering. An upheaval there took place in the 
spring of 1916. The Haitian situation was also an unmitigated nui¬ 
sance. In January, 1917, Roosevelt decided to run down to Haiti 
and look things over. General Smedley Butler had just taken Fort 
lvicie on that island, and Franklin wanted to see if the action was 
strictly necessary. He didn't want the political ineptitude of the 
Haitians used as an excuse for imperialistic ventures. 

I lie ride on horseback up the jungle trails that switch-backed 
over the perpendicular mountains was an exhilarating change from 
a desk in a hot little room, and Franklin enjoyed every minute of it. 
Vhen he reached Fort Riviere, he found that not only was General 
mtlers action justified, but his conduct had been so heroic that 
Roosevelt recommended him for the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

While Franklin was still on that remote plateau, a messenger 
came tearing up with a telegram recalling him to Washington be¬ 
cause of "political conditions." Roosevelt rode down the mountains 
a lot faster than he had come up. As his horse slipped and slid on 
its hurried way, he pondered the meaning of that cryptic message. 

1 he somber probability seemed to be that the break with Germany 
was finally at hand. 

And so it turned out. When Franklin reached the end of the 
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here a destroyer lay waiting for him like a gray Scorpio 
.illiant perfection of the aquamarine water, he learned 
Germany had announced the beginning of unrestricted submarine 
warfare. Wilson had acted at last, but true to his principle of re¬ 
straint, he had not gone the limit. Diplomatic relations were broken 
off, but war must wait for the overt act. 


Franklin used the interval well. Regardless of the fact that 
Congress, too, was waiting and had not voted the expenditure, he 
ordered a year’s supply of everything. He made unauthorized com¬ 
mitments for so many millions of dollars that, as he remarked cheer¬ 
fully, “I could have been sent to jail for 999 years.” As a result, the 
Navy was ready when the whistle blew. 

There was not long to wait. Early in March the Germans, with 
Teutonic thoroughness, committed three overt acts. The City of 
Memphis , the Illinois , and the Vigilantes, all of them American 
ships manned by American crews, were sunk without warning. 

Even Wilson could hold back no longer. Though his mind sought 
every possible solution, he faced the inexorable fact. It was his 
Calvary, and in his agony of spirit he cried out, “If there is an alter¬ 
native, for God’s sake let’s take it!” But there was no other way. 


A soft rain was falling on Washington that night of April 2,1917. 
It brought up the lovely smells of spring, wet earth, fresh cut grass, 
and blossoms. The street lamps, haloed by the mist, threw distorted 
shadows. Franklin felt a sense of unreality, of eeriness. This was a 
night of history, and the tension made his skin prickle. Eleanor was 
sitting beside, him in the close darkness of the car. She was silent, 
but he felt her hand creep into his for comfort in this strangeness. 

The chauffeur turned into Pennsylvania Avenue. The White 
House was blazing with lights and in front of it the President s 
cavalry escort w'aited with their cloaks turned up against the rain. 
The clattering hooves of an unruly horse seemed like a sacrilegious 
breaking of the hush. 

Ahead of him, Franklin saw the dome of the Capitol, floodlighted 
dramatically white and pure against the murky sky It was a symbol 
of that democracy for which so many men would shortly die. The 
sense of strangeness grew. 
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ie marble corridors were crowded in the Capitol, but there 
was scarcely any noise. Voices were hushed in solemn expectancy. 
Eleanor left Franklin without a word to go to her seat in the gallery. 
She looked white and tall and proud as she pushed her way through 
the throng, but he knew that she was trembling inside. 

Franklin found his place and waited. The galleries were already 
crowded and the floor was almost full. In a little while everyone 
was there. The members of the Supreme Court sat on chairs ar¬ 
ranged in the front row. The Cabinet sat together, and the foreign 
diplomats were in their gallery. Franklin picked out Spring-Rice of 
j England and Jusserand of France—Springy looked elated. Every 
congressman and senator was in his seat. They all waited in a silence 
that was almost unbroken; a momentous pause in History. 

There was a stir outside, doors opened, a little group came 
through. 

"The President of the United States!” 

Woodrow Wilson walked ahead. He looked very thin and his skin 
seemed almost transparent; his eyes were burning bright. The ap¬ 
plause was slight and quickly stilled; this was no time for clapping. 
The President began to speak and his voice was resonant with 
emotion: 

I have called the Congress into extraordinary session because 
there are serious, very serious, choices of policy to be made. ...” 

The President spoke calmly at first, but as the speech went on 
his voice rose in righteous anger: 

"Hie present German submarine warfare against commerce is a 
warfare against mankind. . . . 

"It is a war against all nations. . . . Each nation must decide 
for itself how it will meet it. The choice we make for ourselves must 
be made with a moderation of counsel. . . . We must put excited 
feelings away. . . . There is one choice we cannot make, we are 
incapable of making; we will not choose the path of submission 
and suffer the most sacred rights of our nation and our people to 
be ignored or violated.” 

As the President's voice rang out like a bell of liberty, Chief 
Justice Edward D. White sprang to his feet. His face was convulsed 
with emotion and great tears rolled down his cheeks, but his eyes 
were bright with exaltation and he applauded violently. Like an 
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at the signal from its leader, the whole assemblage rosi 
with him and stood cheering. 

Woodrow Wilson waited for silence, and then went on with the 
great speech. He was talking not only to the crowded Chamber of 
Representatives but to all his countrymen and to the whole world— 
even to the German people, whom he would sunder from their 
government. In temperate phrases and precisely chosen words, he 
drew up the indictment of the German Government, carefully dis¬ 
associating it from the German people; and set forth the high ideals 
which alone could justify the act of war. 

“Our objective ... is to vindicate the principles of peace and 
justice in the life of the world as against selfish and autocratic 
power. . . . We have no quarrel with the German people. . . . 

“We are glad now ... to fight thus for the ultimate peace of 
the world and for the liberation of its peoples; for the rights of 
nations great and small and the privilege of men everywhere to 
choose their way of life and of obedience. The world must be made 


safe for democracy. ...” 

The roar of cheers held a note of religious exaltation. That was 
a phrase to lift the hearts of men everywhere, to arm the nation 
triply by the justice of its cause. Franklin saw the President stand¬ 
ing in the light, like a prophet who spoke in his own voice the word 
of God. 

“We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no 
dominion. . . . We are but one of the champions of the rights 
of mankind. . . . 

“It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into 
war. . . . But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall 
fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts 
—for democracy ... for the rights and liberties of small nations, 
for a universal dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples 
as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free. To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our 
fortunes, everything that we are and everything we have, with the 
pride of those who know that the day has come when America is 
privileged to spend her blood and her might for the principles that 
gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she has treasured. 
God helping her, she can do no other/ 
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There was silence before the cheers, the silence of men profoundly 
moved and lifted to new spiritual heights. Franklin realized at last 
and unequivocally that here was true greatness. lie recognized the 
conscious art of this speech, the striking phrase, the careful balance, 
the deliberate temperance of under-statement. But shining through 
it was the utter sincerity of the speaker and the crystalline light of 
truth. Here was a new concept of international morality as revolu¬ 
tionary as the Christian ethic in a pagan world. It was the Golden 
Rule applied to nations. 

^ However much the countries of the world might backslide in 
iater years, and Franklin knew well that they would, the old ways 
of thought could never quite return. Men could not forget a con¬ 
cept of such moral grandeur. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

The First Phase 

{ 


JOE TUMULTY was on the telephone: “The President wants 
■ to see you right away. How soon can you be here? 

I “In five minutes/' Franklin answered. 

S Without even waiting to put on his hat 7 he dashed down the 
long corridor and out into the soft April morning. He dodged across 
Pennsylvania A v enue and through the big gates, where the sentries 
in khaki and campaign hats recognized him and saluted, grinning. 
He bounded up the broad steps and cannoned through the door. 
Tumulty was waiting to show him to the President's office. Wood- 
row Wilson sat behind his desk. His face was composed into a look 
of alarming gravity, but an imp of laughter danced in his eyes. 
Beside him was the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, Major General Hugh 
Scott. The General's white moustache bristled fiercely and his eyes 
bored through his spectacles. 

“Roosevelt," said the President, “General Scott is here to bring 
a grave charge against you; that of being too efficient. 

Franklin laughed. “What have I done now, Mr. President?" 

“You ve cornered the market for supplies. I'm sorry but you'll 
have to divide with the Army." 

The charge was true. In the two months since the German Am¬ 
bassador had been sent packing, Roosevelt had not only bought 
all the supplies available, for the Navy, but had contracted for the 
unallocated output of nearly every factory that could manufacture 
them. The Navy needed them, but General Scott's figures con¬ 
vinced Franklin that the Army needed them more, so he yielded 
gracefully. But he had the satisfaction of knowing that because of 
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nlawful enterprise, the factories were already turning the stuff 
cut, instead of waiting until the Army got around to placing orders. 


Franklin had worked furiously before the declaration of war, but 
now he doubled and redoubled his activity. He always seemed to 
be able to cash another check on the bank of his energy. And he 
thoroughly enjoyed the pressure. 

First the Allied Missions arrived, heavy with gold braid and 
honors, heavier still with the cares of the war they knew they were 
losing. “Papa” Joffre and the vibrant Viviani came from France and 
stately Arthur Balfour from England. The French cried “Send us 
men!” and the English begged for ships. Rear Admiral William 
Sims, already in London, cabled confirmation .of England's des¬ 
perate need. The U-boats, he said, were far more dangerous than 
the English had admitted. At the rate they were sinking ships— 
881,000 tons in April—the British would be starved out in August. 
Sims was Roosevelt's own choice, a young tradition-breaker of the 
type he loved. Franklin knew that Sims was no alarmist, and, backed 
by Daniels and the President, he acted accordingly. The first divi¬ 
sion of American destroyers arrived in Queenstown ready for instant 
service on May 4. 

In addition to sending ships there were a thousand problems 
that Franklin must meet every day. War on the grand scale was a 
totally new thing to the armed forces of the United States, and 
everything had to be worked out, invented or improvised in a tear¬ 
ing hurry. For every situation Roosevelt had a plan—or maybe two 
or three. Louis Howe was his faithful leg-man, seeing people and 
working out details. 

1 “What are you trying to do, run the whole Navy yourself?” 
someone asked Roosevelt. 

Franklin laughed. “Well, there's no law against it,” he said, “so I 
get my finger into nearly everything.” 

In rapid succession, Franklin organized the Eyes of the Navy 
campaign to borrow binoculars from civilians for the officers of the 
Fleet; and the Macy Board to coordinate wages in every part of the 
country, and to insure an adequate supply of labor for navy yards 
and shipbuilders. This was the first government board to handle 
labor problems, and from it evolved Wilson's War Labor Board, of 
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—which Roosevelt became a member. Among a diversity of occupa¬ 
tions he became known as “the Navy's labor expert." 


Roosevelt broke regulations by the hundreds; he was utterly reck¬ 
less of personal consequences so long as a job was done. 

“Red tape be damned/' he said. “We must have materials for 
battle. Now!" 

To construct the great cantonments needed to house the multi¬ 
tude of trainees that were required to raise Navy personnel from 
78,000 to 500,000, Roosevelt secured Elliott C. Brown, a live-wire 
contractor, and had him inducted as a Commander in the Civil 
Engineering Corps. Brown cared as little for regulations as Franklin 
himself. Under their orders the great receiving-ship cantonment in 
New York to house 3,000 men was run up in a month by patriotic 
contractors who took Roosevelt's word that the contracts would go 
through. 

Then a hospital was needed for a certain camp. Roosevelt said to 
Brown, “Go ahead and build it." 

A few weeks later Brown got the specifications from district head¬ 
quarters together with a request to submit plans for the proposed 
building. He replied in the regulation manner except for the last 
paragraph which read: “Attached please find photographs of the 
completed building." 

But always the greatest need was for means to combat the U-boats; 
they were the Number One enemy of the whole American effort. 
Destroyers and yet more destroyers were rushed off the ways, and 
Sud there were not enough. Seven hundred private yachts were 
commandeered—Franklin sold his beloved Half Moon as a patriotic 
gesture—and still there were not enough. He called for plans for a 
small fast boat to hunt the U-boats. The Navy submitted designs 
for small steel ships driven by steam engines—there wasn't any 
available steel or engines. So Roosevelt sent for his new friend, 
Loring Swasey, and between them they cooked up the plans for a 
110-foot sub-chaser, built of wood on the lines of a Gloucester 
fisherman and powered by a gas engine. Armed with the new “Y" 
guns for throwing depth charges and manned by yachtsmen crews, 
they crossed the Atlantic on their own bottoms, and amazed the 
conservatives by their remarkable performance. Sims wrote: “This 
fact was a pleasant surprise to all sea-going men. . . . Those who 
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responsible for constructing them deserve credit for delivering 
them in such efficient condition in such a short time.” 

Even before the war, Roosevelt was working on a plan that had 
gripped his imagination. Instead of hunting the mechanical sharks 
through the trackless ocean wastes, why not fence them in their 
lairs? The plan called for laying a mine barrage across the neck of 
the North Sea from the Orkney Islands to Norway. He discussed 
it with Rear Admiral Frederic R. Harris, Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, and discovered that Commander S. P. Fullin- 
wider. Chief of the Mines Section, had been working on such a plan. 
Franklin went all out for it. 


Professional soldiers and sailors are great “no” men. Practically 
all the admirals, British and American, said, “It can't be done." 
They were right, too, with the means at hand. To lay a barrage 
two hundred and forty miles in length with mines that needed con¬ 
tact to explode them, would require them to be built in astronomical 
numbers; it was like a project for sowing the sky with artificial stars. 
But Franklin believed that a better mine could be built. He had the 
Bureau of Ordnance and his own group of inventors work on it. 

When the British Naval Mission arrived, he put the plan up to 
Rear Admiral Dudley R. S. de Chair. Admiral de Chair said, “It 
won't work.” 


Roosevelt, unimpressed, cabled Sims to take it up with the 
British Admiralty. The reply was: The Admiralty considers it im¬ 
practicable. 

That seemed to be that. The inventors were not inventing and 
the British wouldn't have it. 

Late in May, Roosevelt was working at his desk when an unpre¬ 
possessing individual carrying a large black bag slid unobtrusivelj 
into the room. Franklin saw at a glance that he was an inventor, 
one of the swarms of them that had clogged the corridors of the 
Navy Department ever since the declaration of war. Franklin's 
irate impulse was to yell, “Get out of here!” but he found himself 
saying, “Well, what can I do for you?” 

“My name is Ralph C. Browne,” said the inventor, “and I have 
here the solution of the submarine menace.” 

He dove into his bag and came up with a curious object trailing 
antennae-like attachments of copper wire. 
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iis is the Browne Submerged Gun,” he said, laying it rev¬ 
erently on the desk. Franklin touched it gingerly, trying to think of 


something pleasant to say. 

“What are all the wires for?” he asked. 

“When a ship touches one, it fires the gun.” 

The words electrified an antenna of Franklin’s brain. “Hey! That’s 
what we’re looking for.” 

The Browne Submerged Gun was no good, but the firing mech¬ 
anism worked in a mine as Franklin had foreseen. It made the 
North Sea barrage practicable, for with its deadly antennae spread 
out like the threads of a spider’s web, each mine covered a much 
greater area. 

The invention brought the American admirals about on the 
other track; they were now enthusiastic. It took a long time to con¬ 
vince the British, but they finally yielded with a shrug, “If the 
Americans are crazy enough to try it, let them.” 

The North Sea barrage was laid in the spring and summer of 
1918. Tales of that undulating wall of high explosive cutting them 
off from the open sea were the final blow that broke the morale of 
the U-boat crews, and knocked the German Navy completely out 


of the war. 


In the first few weeks of the war, Theodore Roosevelt came to 
Washington for permission to raise an elite division of volunteers 
and lead it to France. Franklin and Eleanor went to see him, and 
they had a long talk. 

“Just as soon as I get things organized,” Franklin told his cousin, 
“I’m going to do what you once did: resign and apply for active 
duty. If they won’t give me a commission. I’ll enlist as an ordinary 
seaman.” 

The Colonel didn’t get his division; and Franklin wasn t allowed 
to resign—he had made the mistake of becoming too valuable. But 
he never stopped trying. 

In 1918, Boss Murphy—old scars now healed—was looking around 
for a strong candidate for Governor of New /ork. He sent Tom 
Smith, Secretary of Tammany Hall, to talk to Roosevelt at the 
Navy Department. 
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can have the nomination/' said Smith. “The boys will bl 
bn to the limit, and you'll win sure/' 

Franklin looked over Tom's head at the bronze bust of John Paul 
Jones standing on the mantelpiece; it was as though he were looking 
down from a high place at the kingdoms of the world. For he knew 
that he could win, and the governorship was in the direct line of 
succession to the highest place of all. But John Paul looked as stern 
as a Roman senator. 

“I'm sorry, Tom," Franklin said. “I can't do it." 

“You needn't worry about Tammany," said Tom, “we've changed 
a lot." 

“It isn't that," Franklin assured him. “I'd be proud to go along 
with progressive young fellows like Bob Wagner and A 1 Smith. 
The Hall has made a fine record of liberalism. It's’just that when 
I leave this office it will be to put on a uniform." 

“You're right, Frank, of course," Tom agreed. “But we're sort 
of desperate. Whom would you suggest?" 

“What's wrong with Al?" Roosevelt demanded. “He's honest, 
progressive, and popular. I’ll bet he'd win." 

Later, Tom asked President Wilson what he thought of the idea. 
Wilson liked it. 


So Al went on to the Governorship, and Franklin, his resignation 
again refused, assuaged his eagerness for action by making an in¬ 
spection trip to Europe. 

“Every Navy Department head in Washington should see the 
war in progress with his own eyes," he said. “Otherwise he's like a 
chess player moving his pieces in the dark." 

Roosevelt sailed in the U.S.S. Dyer, a brand-new four-stacker de¬ 
stroyer convoying troops to Europe. In London, he was received by 
all the Naval dignitaries, headed by Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

“I came over with the object of learning," said Franklin in his first 
speech, “that's why I crossed the ocean in a destroyer." 

At lunch with Mr. Balfour and Lord Milner, British Secretary 
of State for War, he suggested a plan for getting the Italian Navy 
to do something besides sitting out the war at Otranto. Then lie 
set off with Sir Eric for a tour of the dockyards in Pembroke, Wales, 
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aeenstown, Ireland, “to see how things were actually don _ 

__ey crossed to Ireland on the American destroyer Kimberly. 

She went over the choppy waves like a jack rabbit crossing a Texas 
prairie. 

“I say, these destroyers of yours are a lot more lively than ours,” 
British Rear Admiral Everett observed unhappily. 

Sir Eric turned an unbecoming shade of green and said nothing. 

At Queenstown, Franklin found a state of high efficiency, with 
complete cooperation between the two navies. Well pleased, he 
returned to London for a multitude of conferences with everyone 
from the King on down. He admired Lloyd George’s tremendous 
vitality and was delighted that the British Cabinet Ministers gave 
full credit to the American Second Division with the brigade of 
Marines for stopping the German rush at Chateau-Thierry. "Win¬ 
ston Churchill seemed a perfect dynamo. 

On July thirty-first, Roosevelt sailed for France. He was deter¬ 
mined to see his Marines in action and get a sniff of gunpowder, 
but first he was taken to the Headquarters of the Allied General¬ 
issimo, Marshal Foch. 

It was a forty-mile drive from Paris, through the verdant abun¬ 
dance of a part of France that war had touched but lightly. For a 
short time, Franklin forgot martial preoccupations in the delight 
of a farmer, who sees the harvest ripening. Presently, the car turned 
through a gate in an old stone wall, where a single poilu stood on 
guard. The tires whirred softly on a grassy road that led through a 
splendid park where cows ruminated and chickens scratched around 
the roots of the tall trees. Ahead of them rose the severe walls and 
pointed towers of a sixteenth century chateau. There was no one 
in sight, so Captain Edward McCauley, Roosevelt s aide, jumped out 
and rang the bell. 

A French major opened the great iron-bound door and invited 
them to come in. Franklin noted two poilus working on maps in an 
ante-room, and then he passed into the great central living room of 
the chateau. In an easy chair near the long windows sat a slim, white- 
haired man with a pipe in his mouth and a novel in his hand. 
Franklin was thunderstruck. Here was the man vyho commanded 
more than four million troops presently engaged in a tremendous 
offensive against the full power of Germanv taking his ease as 
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7 he were the owner of this chateau with no greater cono 
larfthe yield of wheat and the production in the piggeries. As 
soon as the introductions were made, Franklin sought to find out 
how this extraordinary general operated. 

"There seem to be very few people around here. Marshal/' was 
his opening gambit. "How much have you in the way of a staffr” 

Foch's eyes twinkled. "My staff consists of two colonels, three 
majors, and about ten poilus,” he answered. 

"How can you possibly run a war with a staff that size?" Franklin 
demanded. 

Hie Marshal explained his system and his philosophy: "The only 
way a commander-in-chief can act successfully is to keep his mind 
free of details. My only two concerns are gains and losses of three 
kilometers or more and the number of troops in reserve in every 
army.” 

Franklin thought of the British and Americans storming down 
toward the Hindenburg Line, and of Pershing gathering his strength 
to snip the salient at St. Mihiel. 

"Suppose,” he asked, "that the advances along the Western Front 
continue during the remainder of August and through September 
at the present pace; will you attempt to speed them up by throwing 
in your reserves?” 

Foch did not hesitate to reply, "No. That is where the Boche have 
lost the war: by pushing too fast and losing contact with their 


communications and supplies.” 

"At the present rate, then,” Roosevelt persisted, "the Allies ought 
to be over the crest of the watershed before November first. After 
that they'll be going downhill toward the Rhine. If you reach the 
crest will you push on the Rhine during the winter?' 

"Absolutely not,” the Marshal declared. "We will stop the ad¬ 
vance when snow flies.” 

A little over two months later, Franklin was thinking that Ferdi¬ 
nand Foch was a more accurate prophet than he knew, for the first 
snow fell on the Western Front on November 1 x, 1918. 


The French tried to keep Roosevelt in the back areas, but that 
wasn't his idea at all. He went to Lieutenant General Hunter Liggett 
about it. General Liggett got out his map. 
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ou can get through this road to Fere-en-Tardenois," he said, 
“and, if the shelling isn't too heavy, you might get a few miles 
farther." 

Franklin thanked him and started off, accompanied by McCauley 
and two other aides. These were the fresh battlefields, with the ugly 
wreckage of unroofed houses and broken machines strewn by the 
wayside, and the bodies of dead Germans making hollows in the 
waving wheat, while down upon them pressed the awful stench of 
decayed flesh, the distinctive smell of war. 

Shelling was heavy, indeed, beyond Fere-en-Tardenois, but Roose¬ 
velt wanted to reach Brigade Headquarters at Mareuil-en-Dole. They 
were almost there when the road ended in a blasted bridge over a 
creek. 

‘‘We'll hide the car and walk," Franklin decided. 

They waded through the cold water and started tramping across 
the fields under the express-train rumble of incoming shells and the 
breath-taking jar of explosions. Franklin noticed that his aides 
looked even more nervous than he felt, and did a little characteristic 
needling. “The Boche can see you fellows in those blue uniforms 


a mile away." 

Nearing the village, they came to a country lane delightfully 
screened by trees and bushes. Everyone relaxed and hurried forward. 
Suddenly a blast of fire and the crack of doom split earth and sky. 
Franklin dove nose first into a ditch and the aides fell on top of him. 
They lay rigid, hugging the earth, waiting for eternity. 

There was absolute silence. Franklin cautiously poked his head up 
and said shakily, “Well, we're alive. What happened anyway?" 

A roar of laughter completely astonished him. American artillery¬ 
men swarmed out of the bushes and pointed to two concealed 
155-mm howitzers. 

“When we saw you birds sauntering along so nonchalant-like," 
a sergeant explained, “we just couldn't resist shooting them off." 

Franklin laughed with them. “That's another good one from the 
Army to the Navy." 

Roosevelt caught up with his Marines on August 8 at Nancy, as 
they were chasing the Germans down toward the Vesle. The next 
day he was at Verdun, and then, finding no excuse for remaining at 
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tlie front any longer, he went to Italy to forward his project for an 
expedition across the Adriatic to cut the coastal railways in the 
Balkans. If the Italian fleet would cover the operation, the Ameri¬ 
cans would provide the landing parties. The Italians refused. 

“But your fleet hasn’t moved out of Otranto for over a year, 
Roosevelt told the assembled cabinet. 

Orlando answered him with fine logic: “What of it? The Austrians 
haven’t budged either.” 

Franklin went back to Paris, where he gave a press conference in 
his liveliest fashion. The next day he saw the great wartime Premier 
of France, Georges Clemenceau. As he was shown into the study, 
the Tiger rose to his feet and stood crouching behind his desk; 
his piercing eyes were blazing under bushy white eyebrows; and his 
moustache quivered. 

“You, Monsieur Roosevelt,” he roared, “have nearly made my 
Cabinet fall and lost the war for France.” 

“You can’t mean that,” Franklin gasped. 

“Exactly that,” said the Premier. “You told the journalists that 
it is your habit to hold press conferences twice daily, and now they 
demand two interviews a day from me\ y 

When Franklin sailed for home in the Leviathan. he carried with 
him the germs of the curious plague of World War I which was 
raging in France. He came down with influenza on the ship and was 
taken off her in New York with double pneumonia. 

He was not well enough to return to Washington until mid- 
October. Then he went to Mr. Daniels to turn in his reports and 
claim his promised reward for faithful service: a commission in the 
Navy and orders to join the battery of big naval guns on railway 
mounts which was operating in France. But before the necessary 
arrangements could be made, Germany asked for an armistice. 

The bells of peace rang wildly to tell the world that the killing 
was ended and that right was completely victorious; they rang in 
the hearts of men everywhere who rejoiced in the hope that there 
would never be war again. For the President’s words had shown 
them the vision of a world where the nations might live together 
in friendship under a real international law, which they in parlia¬ 
ment assembled would make and enforce. 
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llson was going to Paris to draw a solemn covenant, whk 
nations would pledge themselves to forego the bad old ways 
forever. He would carry with him the blessing and the trust of the 
peoples of the earth, who in that auspicious time were uplifted and 
united as never before in history by a common aspiration: No more 
war. Ever! 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Parliament of Man 


I N December, 1918, Roosevelt was again ordered to France 
with the grave responsibility for the disposition of the tremen¬ 
dous American naval installations abroad. This time he decided 
that Eleanor should go with him. She certainly deserved a break; 
no woman in the capital had worked harder than she. 1 xirough a 
torrid Washington July, she had labored in a canteen housed in a 
little corrugated iron shed. The sun’s rays from without, and the 
coal fire of an old-fashioned army kitchen from within, turned it 
into a sort of kiln. Frequently she was on duty from nine o clock one 
morning until two o'clock the next. 


The Roosevelts sailed on the George Washington earls in Jan¬ 
uary, 1919. With Eddie McCauley in command, and the ship full 
of coruscating intellects, hurrying to the Peace Conference, it 
promised to be a gay and interesting voyage. But the prospect was 
darkened by a radio message that Theodore Rooseve t a ie 
in the night. “Death had to take him in his sleep, \ lce-President 
Marshall said, “for if Roosevelt had been awake, there would have 

been a fight.” # , .. . , 

Franklin had once been strongly influenced by his cousin spo 1 ica 
thinking, but had rejected it to follow a broader creed, ihcie re¬ 
mained deep affection and great admiration. He grieved not on y 
for himself, but for his country, foreseeing that Theodore Roose¬ 
velt’s death would deliver the great Republican Party back into the 
hands of little men who dared not look ahead. 


Franklin arrived in Paris at the beginning of the Conference when 
the vision of world peace was still bright and unshadowed y cjs 
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on or doubt. For a few days he was a vivid though minor 
character on that gaudy stage, meeting the men who were shaping 
the future, and assaying them for later reference. Then he went on 
about his business of liquidating the assets of the United States 
Navy abroad. 

He returned to Paris in time to sail on the George Washington 
with President Wilson, who was returning to America with the first 
draft of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the contents of 
which he revealed to the Conference and the expectant world that 
afternoon. 

The Roosevelts had a compartment on the boat train just ahead 
of the Presidential special. As it pulled out of the Gare du Nord, 
Franklin knew that the President must be finishing his speech before 
the plenary session of the Conference, and he was eager to know its 
contents. The train had gathered speed and was rocketing over 
the rails, when Grasty of the New York Times poked his head into 
the compartment. 

"Hey, Frank! Would you like to see an advance copy of the 
Covenant?” 

"You bet I would!” 

"Fll lend you mine.” 

Franklin felt suffocated with excitement as he took the mimeo¬ 
graphed sheets. Eleanor leaned against him to read over his shoulder: 


COVENANT 

PREAMBLE 

In order to promote international cooperation and to secure inter¬ 
national peace and security hy the acceptance of obligations not to 
resort to war , by the prescription of open , just and honorable relations 
between nations , by the firm establishment of the understandings of in¬ 
ternational law . . . and by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations . . . , the Powers signatory to this 
Covenant adopt this constitution of the League of Nations . 

There was the great purpose in a nutshell, Franklin thought, and 
read on. When he finished reading, he glanced up to find Eleanor 
anxiously watching him. 
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.. _iat do you think of it?” she asked tensely. 

“It's far from perfect,” Franklin answered. “I haven’t had time 
to digest it, let alone figure out all its implications. But it does 
present a practical mechanism for international cooperation and 
the application of law to the relations of nations. It is a great for¬ 
ward step. Oh, there’ll be lots of rows and changes. The Senate 
isn’t going to like parts of it one little bit, but if the President 
handles them right they should ratify.” 

“Do you think it will work?” Eleanor asked. 

“Yes,” said Franklin slowly. “I believe it will, if the United States 
joins.” 

“They must,” Eleanor said. “They couldn’t let the world down 


like that.” 

“They could,” Franklin said with a wry smile. “But we must not 
let them. The peace of the world depends on our exercising our 
enormous power and influence on the side of justice and humanity. 
We can best do it through this League; and I believe we will. 


Aboard the George Washington the President was aloof; he spent 
the greater part of his time in his suite, and even when he appeared, 
he seemed distant and preoccupied, as though he were blinded by 
the brilliance of his vision. 

One day Roosevelt received a summons to the President s suite. 
He found Woodrow Wilson seated behind a graceful little ma¬ 
hogany desk with a flat top that curved up to shelves on either 
side. Tire President looked very tired, and when he talked he pressed 
his hands together to keep them from trembling. But the bright¬ 
ness of the flame within him almost seemed to shine through his 
transparent skin. Franklin saw from the papers scattered on the 
desk that Wilson was working on a new draft of the Covenant. 

“What do you think of the League?” the President asked. 

“It’s good,” Franklin said. “It is amazingly good. But there are 
certain things. . . 

“Of course,” Wilson said wearily. “Everyone has his objections. 
So do I, for that matter. Tell me yours.” 

Franklin told him some of his thoughts on the subject, particu¬ 
larly his opinion of the reaction of the Senate. 
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fire’ll be a fight,” he said. 

ie President’s Presbyterian jaw jutted like a plowshare and his 
eyes flashed fire. 

“I'm ready for it,” he said. "They'll get such a fight as they re not 
looking for.” 

"Roosevelt,” he added, and there was about him the mystic pas¬ 
sion of a prophet, "this thing is too big for any man to stop, or any 
group of men. All the peoples of the world are back of it, and their 
will must prevail.” 

"I believe that is true, Mr. President,” Franklin said. "But some¬ 
times it takes a long while for that will to win out. 

The President's faith seemed to falter for a moment. 

"If America should fail to join the League,” he said solemnly, "it 
would break the heart of the world, for she is the only nation that 
all feel is disinterested and that all trust. 


<§L 


The reception accorded to the President on his first return from 
Paris banished all doubts from his mind and convinced Roosevelt 
that the Covenant would be ratified. The narrow streets of Boston, 
where they landed, were a roaring cyclone of enthusiasm. Worn 
his place in the fifth automobile, Franklin could see the President 
standing up in his shaggy fur coat waving his silk hat to the people. 

At Mechanics Hall that afternoon, Wilson made a great speech 
for the League, not discussing it in detail, but simply stating the 
necessity for it: “There is no nation in Europe that suspects the 
motives of the United States. Was there ever so wonderful a thing 
seen before? Was there ever so moving a thing? Was there ever a 
fact that so bound the nation that had won that esteem forever to 
deserve it? - - - America is the hope of the world. And if she docs 
not justify that hope, results are unthinkable. Men will be thrown 
back upon [the] bitterness of despair. All nations will be set up as 

hostile camps again. . . . Arrangements of the present peace cannot 

stand a generation unless they are guaranteed by the united forces 

of the civilized world ... , , 

“But I talk as if there were any question. I have no more doubt 
of the verdict of America in this matter than I have doubt of the 

blood that is in me. ...” ~ , - n 

There did indeed seem no doubt, and even Governor Calvin 
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^Copliclge of Massachusetts, who never spoke if he could keep silence, 
was so carried away by enthusiasm and the fervor of the crowd, that 


PARLIAMENT OF MAN 



he committed himself on the subject: “l believe the people will 
back the President/' 

As the special train steamed back to Washington, Franklin, 
peering through the half-drawn blind in the darkness, and in the half 
light of early dawn, saw crowds of people gathered at each station 
and waiting on country roads beside the track. The thin echo of 
their cheers, snatched away by the swiftness of the train, seemed 
to confirm the faith of Woodrow Wilson that the people of this 
country, and all the world, would back him. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

The Cruise of the WestLoro 


T HE President’s return to the capital was the high point of 
his popularity and of the moral fervor of the American peo¬ 
ple His descent from the pinnacle was startlingly abrupt; 
sentiment for the League cooled rapidly. Roosevelt watched the 
process with a sense of tragedy that was heightened by his clear 
vision of the political blunders being committed. First came Wilson s 
unfortunate speech at the Metropolitan Opera House when he went 
out of his way to challenge the Senate. This was followed by other 
evidence of the President’s overconfidence. 

As the months drifted by, events gave fresh ammunition to the 
opposition. In Paris, Wilson was meeting the sharpest politicians 
of their era in daily wrangles across a little table. Franklin realized 
that this was the arena where the President was least fitted by his 
temperament to compete. He needed time for reflection and was 
always inept in the give and take of personal encounter. In this, he 
was Roosevelt’s exact opposite. Wilson preferred to discuss all 
important matters by letter, while Roosevelt would infinitely rather 

talk a thing over face to face. 

Striving at all costs to keep his League, Wilson gave in on many 
points of moral principle; he was out-traded into sacrificing sub¬ 
stance for shadow. As the cynical compromises of the treaty ot 
Versailles became public one by one, the moral ardor of the people 
was dissipated in confusion and doubt. Meanwhile, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, whose mind was warped by personal hatred for the 
President, skillfully capitalized on every one of Wilson s blunders, 
and using the honest isolationism of such men as Senators William 
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., Hiram Johnson, and Robert LaFollette, prepared to wreck 
the treaty. 

Though he knew the President's methods were very bad politics, 
Roosevelt still believed ardently in the League of Nations. (He had 
secured the desk at which Wilson worked on the Covenant and sent 
it to Hyde Park.) He made many speeches favoring it. But his sure 
political instinct made him sense the changing mood of the people; 
he saw that they were tired of idealism and bored with high-flown 
phrases. What they wanted was to forget the whole international 
adventure and return to the comfortable ways of peace. So Roose¬ 
velt carefully refrained from exhortations to philanthropy and 
based his arguments for the League on practical considerations and 


common sense. 

“It is important not to dissect the document;" he said, “the im¬ 
portant thing is first to approve the general plan. . . . This Cove¬ 
nant . . . will be a success or failure according to the way it is 
taken by the United States. We must prevent a recurrence of the 
horrors of the last four years. The League may not end wars, but 
the nations demand the experiment." 

As the Senate became more acrimonious and the President more 
bitterly aloof, even Roosevelt's optimistic nature began to despair. 

“How is it going?" Eleanor asked one day. 

“Badly," answered Franklin. “I now believe that the Senate will 
refuse to ratify." 

He sat in silence, thinking; and then expressed some ideas that 
had been growing in his mind. 

“We should have some other system for negotiating treaties, he 
said. “The present one has failed too often and if it fails this time, 
it will be a terrible tragedy, not only for us but for the world. Phis 
business of the President and the Secretary of State negotiating 
and signing a treaty, and then handing it cold to the Senate is all 
wrong. The number of treaties—good treaties—that have been 
turned down in the course of our history is appalling. If I were 
doing it, I'd take the Senate, and maybe the House, into my con¬ 
fidence as far as I could. I'd get them committed to a principle and 
then work out the details in the negotiations. In that way the thing 
could be assured.” 

Roosevelt watched the battle of the peace treaty move to its 
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^trophic ending, with the helpless feeling of a spectator 

_ ck tragedy. Wilson came home to face a hostile Senate and 

realized that he could not prevail. He decided to carry his case to the 
only court whose validity he recognized—the people of America. 
Wilson’s physician, Doctor Cary T. Grayson, was a great personal 


friend of the Roosevelts. 

“I’m afraid to have him try it,” he told Franklin. “He’s worn out 
by the wrangling in Paris. We’ve all protested. Mrs. Wilson begged 
him not to go. He knows the risk, for he said to me, ‘I know I’m 
at the end of my tether, but the trip is necessary to save the treaty. 
No decent man can count his own personal fortunes.’ ” 

Even Wilson’s eloquence could no longer avail. The people were 
bored. The President’s special train w r ent through the Midwest, up 
to the Northwest, and down the Pacific Coast. From Los Angeles 
it started back on a long tangent across the desert to Salt Lake City, 


Denver, and Pueblo. . . . 

Wilson’s speech at Pueblo was the last of those great orations 
that exalted the minds of men, and which in spite of failure and 
defeat were to live on in the imperishable way of truth. That night 
the President collapsed. He was brought back to Washington, for¬ 
ever broken in body, though never in spirit. 


So the year that had begun with such rejoicing and expectancy 
petered out in confusion and apathy. Though Franklin was sad¬ 
dened by the tragedy that had befallen his Chief and his country, 
he was not infected by the general atmosphere of cynicism. He 
continued to wage the struggle with energy and enthusiasm. Ilis 
part in the return of the Navy to a peacetime establishment, required 
plenty of ability and tact. In addition, he was active in forwarding 
the experiments which the Navy was conducting in radio tele¬ 
phonies, and took a keen interest in promoting the first transatlantic 
flight of an airplane, which was successfully completed by Lieutenant 
Commander Read in the Navy flying boat NCq. 

Roosevelt was not, however, entirely preoccupied with the Navy; 
after all, his real vocation was politics. He had no intention of be¬ 
coming a forgotten Democrat, and he had a lot of progressive ideas 
that he would like to see put into effect. However, he recognized the 
reactionary trend of the times and accordingly emphasized those 
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ions of his program which made for efficiency in administration 
and economy in governmental expenditure. He strongly urged the 
adoption of a Federal budget system, stating that the then current 
method of making appropriations according to the uncoordinated 
requests of the different departments of the government “would 
put any private business firm in bankruptcy in a month.” He sug¬ 
gested that something be done about the anarchic relations—or 
lack of them—between the executive and legislative branches of the 
government. 


As the Presidential year of 1920 came in, the political pot began 
to boil. Among the first fires lighted under it, were the investigations 
(run by the Republican majority in the Senate) of the Democratic 
Administration's conduct of the war. An obvious target was the 
Navy, but with the worst will in the world the investigating com¬ 
mittee could find nothing to criticize in Roosevelt's conduct of 
affairs except that he had been too favorable to the interests of the 
labor unions in the navy yards. Much to their chagrin, they could 
not find even a suggestion of scandal in the Navy Department's 
handling of more than $4,000,000,000 expended by it during the war. 

In the general political picture, the Democrats were on the de¬ 
fensive; but neither side had a strong candidate in view. Theodore 
Roosevelt rested, no doubt uneasily, in his greening grave at Oyster 
Bay. President Wilson led a hermit-like existence in the purdah of 
the sickroom. With the giants gone, little men trifled with great 
affairs. 

The one man who seemed to have real stature was so little of a 
politician that nobody knew what his politics were. Herbert Hoover 
had gained world-wade reputation by his organization and manage¬ 
ment of the Committee for Relief in Belgium and as Wilson's Food 
Administrator. Everyone admired his ability'’ and trusted him. 

The Hoovers were close friends of the Frank Lanes, and Roose¬ 
velt saw them quite often at the Sunday night suppers, which were 
resumed after the war. Secretary Lane was a great admirer of the 
energetic Californian, and hoped to secure him to rejuvenate the 
faltering Democratic Party. But the Republicans were also after 
Hoover; and they won. Roosevelt appreciated Hoover's record of 
self-sacrificing public service, but never warmed up to him personally. 
Hoover's mental processes were too cut and dried to appeal to him, 
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and the man himself was unsympathetic. Franklin thought that the 
great humanitarian was frigid. 


The Democratic National Convention of 1920 was held in San 
Francisco. There was only one issue before it, though many candi¬ 
dates, and that was Wilson and the League of Nations. The Dem¬ 
ocrats were divided among themselves; not that there was real 
opposition to the League, but rather a question of policy because 
of public indifference. The actual sentiment of the delegates was 
apparent the first day, when a huge portrait of Woodrow Wilson 
was unveiled. It lighted a great spontaneous demonstration. Under 
crashing waves of applause, all but one of the state delegations 
paraded around the floor. Only New York remained seated. 

'‘Get up, New York! Get up, New York!” delegates shouted all 
over the hall. 

Roosevelt left his place and ran to where Boss Murphy sat in 
gloomy silence. 

“Give us the word,” he pleaded. “New York can't afford to stay 
out of this demonstration.” 

“You're right,” Murphy muttered, “but let's hold out another 
minute.” 

Franklin counted off the minute exactly on his watch. 

“Now,” he said. 

Murphy nodded assent. 

Franklin ran down the aisle to where Jeremiah T. Mahoney sat 
guarding the standard of New York like a faithful bulldog, 

“The Chief says let her go,” he shouted above the uproar. 
Mahoney grasped the stick in large determined hands and growled, 
“I didn't hear him” 

Franklin's temper flared. He seized the standard and heaved with 
all his strength. Mahoney, hanging on to it, was jerked out'into the* 
aisle. For a moment the two men swayed together as though in some 
curious dance while angry delegates rushed toward the fight. Then 
Franklin tore the standard free. Panting and laughing, his eyes 
alight, he led New York into the Wilson ranks, while the cheering 
rose to frenzy. 

The delegates were virtually all for Wilson and the League, but 
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Franklin on his own boat, the New Moon, with Frances 
Robbins and his father. (Courtesy of Home of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt National Historic Site) 


‘ The Half Moon was a beautiful little Sevvanliaka-type 
schooner.” (Courtesy of Home of I'rankliii D. Roose¬ 
velt National Historic Site) 
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“Uncle Ted enjoyed being president.” President Theodore Roosevelt, left; 
Franklin Roosevelt, extreme right. (Wide World Photo) 
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Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, reviewing the Vic¬ 
tory Fleet, December, 1918. (Courtesy of Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
National Historic Site) 







Possum hunting at Warm Springs. (Press Association, Inc.) 

“Franklin slipped into the water and began to swim, using his powerfully 
developed arms." (Press Association , Inc.) 



Allies in Albany. Governor Roosevelt and cx-Governor A1 Smith. 
(Acme Photo) 




Roosevelt at campaign headquarters with James A. Farley and Louis 
McHenry Howe. (Press Association, Inc.) 
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President-elect Roosevelt off to meet Hoover in Washington with Admiral 
Carey T. Grayson, Norman Davis, and brain-trusters Raymond Molcy, 
Rcxford TugwelJ, and William H. Woodin. (Press Association, Inc.) 





‘'President Hoover reached into the car and shook hands, smiling wanly. 
(Wide World Photo) 


President Roosevelt at the wheel of the Amher/ack. (Press Association, Inc.) 
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-Th c President of the United States was an honored guest among his 
dearest enemies.” Franklin Jr/s marriage to Ethel DuPont, June 30, 1937. 
(Wide World Photo) 
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‘Til be back in the fall if we don’t have a war.” April 9, 1939. 
(Wide World Photo) 


Roosevelt saying good-bye to Winston Churchill at the Atlantic Charter 
meeting. (Wide World Photo) 
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Wendell Willkie leaving the White House after conferring with the Presi¬ 
dent, January, 1942. (Press Association, Inc.) 

Up 


[ 'lying home from Casablanca, February, 1943. (Press Association, Inc.) 
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Roosevelt, the Earl of Athlone, MacKcnzie King, and Churchill at the first 
Quebec meeting, August 18, 1943- (^ ress Association, Inc.) 
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“We came here with hope and determination. We leave here friends in fact, 
in spirit, and in purpose. 

“Signed at.Teheran, December i, 1943 
“Roosevelt, Stalin, Churchill.” 

(Press Association, Inc.) 


President Roosevelt reviewing troops of the Middle East Command at 
Teheran. (Press Association, Inc.) 
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Christmas at Hyde Park, 1943. (Press Association, Inc.) 


“The President greeted them gaily from the portico.” Election Night 1944. 
(Press Association, Inc.) 
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President Roosevelt, Vice-President-elect Truman, and Vice-President 
Wallace ride to the White House in the rain, November 10, 1944. 
(Press Association, Inc.) 


At Malta, February 2, 1945. (Signal Corps Photo) 






4 ‘ 0 n January 20, Roosevelt was inaugurated for the fourth time as President 
of the United States/' (Press Association, Inc.) 











Yalta. “Stalin was in a jovial mood and seemed genuinely glad to see the 
President again." (Signal Corps Photo) 


The President receives King Ibn Saud aboard the USS Quincy, Great Bitter 
Lake, February 14, 1945. (Signal Corps Photo) 
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e was no such unanimity when it came to nominating a candi¬ 
date. William G. McAdoo and A. Mitchell Palmer led the poll, 
but both were far from a majority. Governor James M. Cox of Ohio 
was next in strength, and close behind him was Alfred E. Smith, 
for whom Roosevelt had made a seconding speech. In the deadlock 
between McAdoo and Palmer, the delegates turned to Cox for a 
safe compromise, and he was nominated. 

The Democrats knew their candidate was weak; they needed 
desperately to strengthen the ticket by a strong Vice-Presidential 
candidate. A man who might swing a pivotal state was called for, 
and that man was at hand. The District of Columbia put the name 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt before the Convention. A 1 Smith made a 
seconding speech. 

Other nominations were made and the roll call began. Franklin 
was talking to a friend in the back of the hall, not paying much 
attention to the proceedings since nothing was apt to happen on the 
first ballot. A delegate rushed up and shouted, "Get down on the 
floor if you want to see yourself nominated.” 

"Quit kidding me,” grinned Franklin. "Now as I was saying . . .” 

But it was true. The delegates knew Roosevelt's record; they loved 
him for the fight over the standard and felt refreshed by his youthful 
ardor. By acclamation they named him as their choice for Vice- 
President. 

Franklin had no illusion at that moment as to his chance of 
winning the election. This might more likely be his political grave. 
But loyalty to his great Chief and to the vision of a world organized 
for peace bade him accept. Besides, he was greatly touched by the 
confidence these men from all over the country had shown in him. 
He had known that he might be nominated, but never guessed it 
would come as a spontaneous tribute. Finally, at the back of his 
mind was the consciousness of the continuing parallel that had fol¬ 
lowed his career. He was only thirty-eight years old; Uncle Ted 
had been forty when he was nominated for Vice-President. 


On his way East, Roosevelt called on Governor Cox in his pleasant 
home in Dayton. He was curious to test the quality of this man 
about whom so little was generally known; and he had a suggestion 
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:e. Cox was a pleasant, successful Midwesterner and a slirewc 
politician. Early in the conversation he said, “I know how you feel, 
Roosevelt, but personally I don’t think we should emphasize this 
League business too much. The people are heartily sick of the whole 
fight, and where Wilson’s eloquence failed, who are we to move 
’em?” 


“Politically, I think you're right,” Franklin agreed. “But it is 
tragic that it should be so. Men will look back on us and wonder. 
I must support the League with all my heart, but I’ll follow your 
lead in other things.” 

“There’s prohibition,” Cox remarked. “That’s already beginning 
to look like a mistake. We’ll tty that issue. Then the Republicans are 
going completely reactionary. We should be able to make a strong 
appeal to labor.” 

“The stronger the better,” Franklin said. “It’s our best bet.” 

“Governor,” he went on, “without prejudice to your views on the 
League, don’t you think it would be a nice gesture if you and I went 
to call on the President?” 

“Splendid, Roosevelt!” said Governor Cox. “I’ve never met him, 
and I’d like to very much. It would help Party unity as well. Of 
course I’ll go.” 


Woodrow Wilson sat in a big armchair behind the semicircle 
of graceful columns on the south portico of the White House. 
Despite the summer warmth that brought the living smell of the 
earth up from green lawns and bright flowerbeds, a gray wool shawl 
was draped around his shoulders. Seeing him sent a little shock 
through Franklin’s nerves; it was a kind of death. The President’s 
skin was the color of ashes and his eyes were dull. 

Wilson greeted them with his careful courtesy, though the words 
came with difficulty through his twisted lips. Franklin touched a 
hand that was dry and cold. 

For a little while they chatted about the convention and the com¬ 
ing campaign. The President seemed hardly aware, and Franklin 
realized that Cox was chilled by disappointment mixed with pity. 
The brief moments that Wilson’s strength allowed them seemed 
almo ' long, and when Mrs. Wilson stepped through the door and 
caupht Cox’s eye, the Governor rose with alacrity. 
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President/’ he said, "I have always admired the fight you 
made for the League.” 

The effect of those words was startling. The dying fire of Wilson's 
spirit leaped up in radiance. His eyes were brilliant and his dead 
skin glowed as though the light shone through. There was no hesita¬ 
tion in his speech, and his voice rang with its youthful timbre, as he 
said, "Mr. Cox, that fight can still be won!” 

Governor Cox was silent as the two men walked back through 
the Blue Room and the marble hall. When they stood in the bright 
daylight waiting for their car, Franklin saw that there was. a mist 
on his companion's eyeglasses. 

Just as the car pulled up, the Governor turned and said impul¬ 
sively, “Roosevelt, we'll make the fight on the League.” 

The fight was lost before it was begun; and both men knew it. But 
it was lost anyhow, for the tide was running fast the other way. The 
Republicans were so confident that they quarrelled beforehand over 
the spoils. In a small, smoky hotel room, the Senate cabal chose a 
man whom they were sure would not make any trouble. Senator 
Warren G. Harding's only qualifications for the Presidency were 
a magnificent head, faintly reminiscent of George Washington, a 
deep voice, and a genial manner. He made one original contribution 
to American political thought, the phrase, “Back to normalcy.” 

That was what the people wanted. 

Whatever his intellectual doubts, Roosevelt was temperamentally 
unable to engage in a fight without believing that he was going to 
win. Before the campaign was well under way, he was eagerly talk¬ 
ing of victory. Perhaps he kidded himself, as he put it, but that was 
the way of the man; and it won many a seemingly hopeless battle. 

In a sense the people kidded him by their genuine enthusiasm for 
him personally, however they might intend to vote. It began with 
his return from San Francisco. 

There was a big, enthusiastic crowd at the station in Poughkeep¬ 
sie, but that was not what counted. It was when he came home to 
Hyde Park, and found the lawn filled by his neighbors, that his 
heart was warm. His old friend, Newbold Morris, led him out onto 
the portico, while Eleanor and the children crowded behind him 
and Mrs. Roosevelt stood in the doorway. 
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.Jere's our boy!” Morris shouted. 

The yell of greeting rolled across the Hudson and echoed back 
from the farther hills. Old friends called out to him by name and he 
bantered with them; then made a little speech. 

These were his own people and he loved them. Their greeting 
touched him dearly—far more than that of larger, more tumultuous 
crowds. He hoped, quite humbly, that he would give them cause 


to come back many times. . . . 

The notification ceremony some weeks later was far larger and 
less spontaneous; but it was a good show, ably managed by Roose¬ 
velt's friend and neighbor, Henry Morgenthau. Five thousand peo¬ 
ple were packed on the lawn before the house in the blistering 
sunshine. 

In his acceptance speech Roosevelt started right out on foreign 
policy; that always seemed to him the vital issue no matter how 
unpopular his views might be. 

“In our world problems we must either shut our eyes . . . and 
live as the Orient used to live, a hermit nation, dreaming of the 
past, or we must open our eyes and see that modern civilization has 

become so complex . . . as to make it impossible to be in this world 

and not of it.” 

When he turned to domestic affairs, he urged the people to look 
forward and not back. We oppose a mere period of coma in our 


national life,” he said. , 

He advocated a continuing study of our industrial, fiscal, and 
social problems and continuing action that must not be left "to 
emotional caprice or the opportunism of any particular group of 

men.” . . '. . 

That was flinging his philosophy of government right in the teeth 

of a nation that was roaring off on a mad career of uncontrolled 
expansion; and a whole howling decade went by before men gave it 
thought. It took courage to make it, as it did to stand for full inter¬ 
national cooperation. That courage was backed by the belief which 
Roosevelt expressed in the closing phrases of his speech: 

"It is the faith which is in ine that makes me very certain that 
America will choose the path of progress and set aside the 
doctrines of despair, the whisperings of cowardice, the narrow road 


to yesterday.” 
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^Vest and north and south and back, from California to the north¬ 
east tip of Maine, the private car Westboro traveled. Sometimes she 
was hooked behind a Santa Fe flyer and sometimes she was part 
of No. 5 mixed freight. Roosevelt was campaigning in the old-style 
Bryan way, with a few new wrinkles of his own. He made a thousand 
speeches in eighty days and if oratory could have won, he would 
have been elected. The people loved him and he drew enormous 
crowds. Inspiring memories of the Roosevelt name helped his draw¬ 
ing power—some of the people thought he was Teddy's son. The 
Republicans became so alarmed over this situation that they sent 
Theodore, Jr. out on Franklin's trail to counteract it. In Colorado, 
Teddy, Jr. met the issue with a typical Roosevelt crack. Somebody 
in the crowd yelled, “What about Franklin?" 

“He's a maverick," Teddy, Jr. shouted back. “He doesn't have the 
brand of our family." 

Eleanor went along on the Westboro; of course Louis Howe 
was aboard. Tom Lynch of Poughkeepsie was treasurer of the expedi¬ 
tion and Marvin McIntyre, who had done publicity for the Navy 
Department, managed the car. Stanley Prenosil was the only reporter 
regularly assigned to cover the candidate, though after Roosevelt 
began to talk, others came flocking. The advance man was Stephen 
Early, a big, good-looking Irishman, who was one of Franklin's 
favorites among Washington reporters. Steve often joined the 
coterie aboard the Westboro to acquaint Franklin with political 
angles and personalities in the towns that lay ahead. They were a 
congenial band and never did the leaders of a lost cause have a better 
time. 

Franklin was in the highest spirits. He always loved electioneer¬ 
ing; cheering crowds, and people to meet—thousands of people who 
all seemed to wish him well, whatever their politics. The enthusiastic 
receptions fooled him into forgetting that the cause was lost. 

“I'm going to need you in Washington next year," he said offhand 
to Tom Lynch. 

Tom was one of Franklin's first supporters—he still had that case 
of champagne—but—“Listen, Frank," he said. “You ain't going to 
Washington." 

“Why not?" asked Franklin. 

“Wlnle you're talking I get out in the crowd and do some listen- 
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Lynch said. “They’d vote for you all right, but they won’t 
vote for Cox and the League.” 


So he wasn’t going to Washington. Franklin knew it all the time, 
but it was fun to pretend he was. Besides this wasn’t all wasted 
effort; he learned a lot and so did Eleanor. 

Louis Howe kept a list of all those thousands of new friends that 
Roosevelt made. Through the long years ahead, he and Franklin 
kept up a correspondence with them, and when the great moment 
came, they were still friends. 

Louis also took Eleanor in hand to coach her in the technique 
of being a candidate’s wife. She listened to him intently, though at 
the start she still thought him a grubby little fellow, riding on her 
husband’s coattails. But somewhere on the trip she altered that 
impression. Eleanor had too good a mind not to recognize another 
keen intellect when she met one; and she was too warmhearted not 
to appreciate the unselfishness of Louis’ devotion to his Chief once 
she saw it working at close range. 

They were the best of friends before the trip was over. Louis 
initiated her into the ways of newspaper people, kidded her about 
the way the women of the audience fell for her handsome husband, 
and when Franklin was speaking in Buffalo, took her to see Niagara 
Falls. 

Eleanor never did get over her puritanical dislike for the inter¬ 
minable poker, games that lasted half through those nights of travel. 
She thought that they must be very bad for Franklin, who should 
go to bed and conserve his strength, but she had to admit that they 
didn't seem to hurt him. 

When they weren’t playing poker, the men sat around discussing 
political strategy and working up speeches. From her stateroom 
Eleanor would hear Franklin yell to the colored porter, Hey, 
Romeo, lend us your Bible again. We’ve got to look up another 

q Eleanor thought it very inconsiderate of them to keep waking the 
porter up, but Romeo didn’t mind a bit. 

1 The best thing Franklin got out of the trip was meeting the 
American people more intimately than he ever had before. He 
learned new things about their psychology, their ethics, their foibles, 
their sectional prejudices, and their truly national character. I 
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but because he really liked 


them. 

Once or twice the Westboro came back to New York, so that 
Roosevelt could look in at his campaign headquarters, which were 
run by Charles McCarthy. Franklin didn’t like hanging around there 
any better than a good officer likes not to be with troops. He’d pause 
just long enough to give a few directions on policy, and exchange 
wisecracks with McCarthy’s pretty little secretary, “Missy” LeHand. 
Then he’d be off again electioneering. 

On October 30, Westboro banged over the switches into the 
Grand Central Station for the last time, so that Franklin could 
join A 1 Smith in the big wind-up rally at Madison Square Garden. 
The trip was done, and the strenuous campaign ended. 1‘ranklin 
didn’t get elected, but he felt that he’d had a “damn fine sail. 
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The 'Wilderness 


T HE Democratic Party had suffered a resounding defeat. 
America wanted Harding and normalcy by 404 electoral votes 
to 127. The only bitterness Roosevelt felt was at the repudia- 
tion of the League. “It will break the heart of the world." In 
domestic affairs Roosevelt took a long view. Reaction had won, but 
it was a negative principle; the next swing would go all the farther 
ahead. That would be a time for accomplishment, whether it came 
in four, eight, or twelve years. 

Personally, he was glad to have escaped the ambiguous office of 
Vice-President; glad to be free for a little while The children were 
growing up; Anna was an intellectual young lady of fifteen, James 
in his second year at Groton; Elliott was a headstrong boy who 
needed a firm hand. The other two were old enough to be com¬ 
panionable; they were good kids all of them. He d have time now 
really to get to know them; to teach them to sail and hunt and fish, 
explore their minds and offer them a few things he had learned. 
What fun they’d have! The years ahead looked good. 

First there were a lot of odds and ends to clean up. Eleanor needed 
someone at Hyde Park to help her to take care of the aftermath 

C0 -X«“he name of that sweet McCarthy had a, head- 
quarters?” she asked. “She’ll be out of a ,ob now; we migh get her 
q Missy LeMand— Marguerite,” Franklin sard, “Thais a good 

idea.” „ 

'Til see if she can come for a few weeks. • • 

Missy stayed through all the tremendous years until she died. 
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'ranklin wound up the campaign affairs, gave each of his aides 
a set of cuff links—'The Cuff Link Club—and saw Louis Howe off 
to Washington, where he was going to finish out his term at the 
Navy Department. That was a sad parting, for Franklin had become 
very fond of the little man through the years of close companion¬ 
ship. But Louis had his own career to make; he’d get a good job 
somewhere; they’d lose touch. ... It would be selfish to try to 
hold him, Franklin thought; he would not need Louis for a long 
time. 


Roosevelt took his first stretch of freedom in a hunting- hip to 
Louisiana. Then he came back looking for a job. The law firm of 
Marvin, Hooker, and Roosevelt was revamped. Grenville Emmet 
had kept it going while the other members were serving their coun¬ 
try, and for this reason the name was now changed to Emmet, 
Marvin, and Roosevelt, Harry Flooker dropping out. 

But law work was never able to hold Roosevelt’s imagination, and 
he cast about for something that would at once be more interesting 
and more lucrative. His good friend, Van Lear Black, suggested the 
right answer. Tire Fidelity and Deposit Company of Baltimore was 
considering opening a New York office. Black thought that Roose¬ 
velt would be a good man to head it; his executive ability had been 
proven in the Navy Department and his connections would be 
invaluable in bringing in new business. So Franklin became a Vice- 
President after all—of the Fidelity at a salary of $25,000 a year. 

July in New York was particularly disagreeable that year. The sky 
hung low and dingy with the heat haze, and the muggy air dripped 
with humidity. On July 30, Van Lear Black’s graceful yacht, Sabalo, 
steamed up the harbor and anchored off the New York Yacht Club 
dock. Her owner’s first concern was to call on his new business 
associate. 

“How are things going, Frank?” 

The Vice-President blew cigarette smoke at the ceiling and 
grinned, “Fine, Van, we’ve got a lot of new accounts. I’ll bet our 
turnover will be half a million within a year.” 

“That’s great,” said Van. “I knew you’d be good. But say, you’re 
looking pretty peaked. Working too hard?” 
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has been a bit strenuous/' Franklin admitted. “First un¬ 
scrambling the Navy, then the campaign, and now two jobs at once. 
Still I'm doing all right." 

“You don't look it," Black said bluntly. “Flow about coming with 
me for a cruise in Sabalo ?" 

Franklin's eyes became as blue as though they were reflecting 
the vide circle of sea on which his imagination dwelt. 

“That sounds grand," he said, “but I don't know that I should 
leave things here quite yet." 

“You'll be no good to us if you get sick," Van pointed out. “Come 
along. Boss's orders!" 

Roosevelt laughed. “Where are we going?" he asked. 

“I don't know," Black admitted. “Anywhere is good, so long as 
you're on a boat." 

“You said it!" Franklin exclaimed, “but how about going up to 
Campo and staying with us there?" 

“Dandy!" said Van. “I'd love to see your earthly paradise, and it 
will be somewhere to go. We'll sail tomorrow about five." 

Van Lear Black and his party stayed for several days at Campo- 
bello, and the Island was engulfed in gaiety; it seemed like a foreign 
watering place. Then they sailed away, and Franklin turned to his 
children who were waving from the dock. 

“Tomorrow we'll have a picnic," he said, “and the next day we're 
going off on that camping trip we've talked about so long." 

'Tipped Yea, Pops!" 

The next day, August xo, 1921, the whole family went out in the 
Vireo, a small sloop Franklin had bought to teach his sons to sail. 
On the way home, James spotted a thin column of smoke rising from 
a little island off Campobello. It flattened as they watched it. 

“Forest fire," Franklin said. “Ready about!" 

He put the helm down, and Vireo tacked and headed for the 
smoke. They made her fast to a jutting rock and scrambled ashore 
through shallow water, carrying a broom, shovels, and boat cushions 
to beat out the flames. 

It was a brisk two hours' work. By the time the woods were safe, 
all the Roosevelts were dripping with sweat and grimy with smoke. 
Eleanor looked as though she were made up for a minstrel show, 
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and’ Franklin's handsome face was streaked black and white. The 
boys were unbelievably dirty. 

Vireo got home fast down tire wind. They stowed tire sails and 
hurried ashore. 

“Who's for a swim in Lake Glen Severn?" asked Franklin. 

Everybody was except Eleanor. 

“I'll race you across the Island!" Franklin shouted. “Last one in's 
a rotten egg." 

His long legs carried him to an easy victory. Never pausing, he 
went head first into the landlocked lake. Four splashes followed 
him; little Johnnie was inevitably the rotten egg. 

They had great sport in the water, and then ran back. 

“Let's take one dive in the Bay," Elliott suggested. 

“Okay, but only one. It will be awfully cold." 

Fundy was cold. Freezing! Tire chill seemed to strike right into 
Franklin's liver. He got out quickly, and, calling the boys, ran to 
the house. The muscles of his legs felt sore; he hadn't thought he 
had gotten that soft in New York. 

Tire mailboat was in and a stack of letters lay waiting. Franklin 
picked them up, saw several important letters, and dropped into a 
veranda chair to read them. There was a long one from the Fidelity; 
things were going well, but his advice was needed. Then came 
another from Marvin. Franklin shivered a little and sniffled, as the 
wind blew cold on his wet bathing suit, but kept on reading. 

A violent sneeze broke his concentration, and he realized that he 
was shaking with cold. He got to his feet feeling suddenly sick, and 
started inside. At the foot of the stairs, he saw Eleanor. 

You look blue, Franklin," she said. “Get out of that wet 
suit." 

I seem to have a chill," Franklin muttered between clicking 
teeth. “Guess I'll go to bed with a hot drink and let you send my 
dinner up." 

“That’s a good idea," Eleanor agreed. 

Frankie hurtled down the stairs. 

“Is Pop sick?" he asked anxiously. 

“He thinks he may have caught cold," Eleanor answered. 

“You'll be all right for the camping trip, won't you?" 
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-Franklin leaned over the bannister. 

"Sure Ill be all right, Frankie. It'll take more than a little cold to 
stop me.” 


But the next day he was really ill; a high temperature and aches in 
every joint. It felt like influenza again; and Eleanor sent for their 
old friend, Doctor Bennett, from Lubec. He decided that Franklin 
had a bad cold. The children were sent off on the camping trip in 
charge of Mrs. Sidney Sherwood and Mrs. Louis Howe, who was 
staying at the house with her young son. Eleanor settled down for 
a spell of nursing. 

Franklin woke very early the next morning, feeling terribly ill. 
His head was hot, and his back and legs ached deep in the bone. 
Languidly he got up and went to the bathroom. It was surprising 
how weak he felt. As he started back for bed, one leg gave way 
quite suddenly and he fell to the floor. He called to Eleanor, who 
helped him to get up and stagger back to bed. Then she sent for 
Doctor Bennett again. 

Tin’s time he looked very anxious. It could be a chill accompanied 
by a partial collapse, he said. It might be an acute form of rheuma¬ 
tism. But the spinal cord seemed to be affected. That was grave 
indeed, suggesting the possibility of meningitis. There was even an 
outside chance that it was poliomyelitis. 

"Infantile?” asked Franklin incredulously. "Could I get a baby 
disease like that?” 

"It's possible,” said Doctor Bennett, "though extremely unlikely. 

I should like to have a consultation.” 

Louis Howe arrived from Washington, his face drawn into yet 
more saturnine lines by worry. He found that Doctor W. W. Keen 
was at Bar Harbor and would come over. Next day Louis and the 
Roosevelts' old Island friend, Captain Calder, went to the mainland 
to fetch him in the latter's motorboat. 

Old Doctor Keen was baffled, too. Certainly it was some form of 
paralysis, possibly polio. But if so, it was fantastically bad luck for a 
man of thirty-nine. They could only wait and see. He.recommended 
massage and careful nursing. There was no nurse on the Island, but 
Eleanor was good at it by now. She slept on a couch in her husband's 
room and was never beyond the reach of his voice. Louis was com- 
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devoted. Day by day and night by night he read aloud to 
Franklin, helping to ease the long hours past. 

“Shouldn’t you go down to New York and start on your new job?” 
Eleanor asked him. 

“I’ve given up the job,” said Louis. “Franklin needs me.” 

The days passed like worms crawling. Franklin was getting worse, 
no matter how hard he tried to kid himself that he was improving. 
His legs were utterly useless now; and the paralysis crept upward. 
His neck became stiff and his arms showed loss of control. Worst 
of all, his bladder became temporarily paralyzed, and relieving it 
artificially was an acutely painful process several times a day. Always 
there was pain, deep in his back and legs like a toothache through his 
whole body, and his muscles were like raw exposed nerves, so that 
the slightest touch was anguish. 

The children came back from camp, but Eleanor dared not let 
them see Pop. He could hear their voices as they played on the 
lawn all day. At night he could hear the bell-buoys talking hoarsely 
of ships and the sea. . . . 

Though he seemed to be quite literally dying by inches, Franklin 
did not lose his nerve. He refused to allow anyone to send word to 
his mother who was in Europe, but he did let Eleanor telephone his 
uncle, Frederic Delano. 

“Get Lovett,” said Uncle Fred. “He’s the best man in the country. 
Robert S. Lovett. He’s in Newport.” 

Doctor Lovett was, in fact, the leading polio specialist of the 
world. He gave up his vacation to come to Campobello. As he made 
his examination, his face was grim. Franklin, anxiously watching, 
knew the verdict even before it was pronounced. 

“Let’s have it,” he said. 

“It’s undoubtedly polio,” Doctor Lovett pronounced. 

Franklin had braced himself for the shock and even managed a 
smile. 

“I thought so,” he said. 

“What about the children?” Eleanor asked in a sudden panic. 

“If they haven’t shown signs of it by now, they probably won’t 
get it,” Doctor Lovett said calmly. 

“Pm glad the children seem to have escaped,” Franklin said. 
“What are my chances?” 
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YpyL probably won't die/' the Doctor answered, “though it': 
e your lungs are not affected. But it is impossible to say if 
you'll get well." 

“You can't tell me a child's disease can lick a grown man," Frank¬ 
lin said. “I'll beat this thing." 



That was big talk, Franklin thought to himself, but it was easier 
to keep your nerve if you kept talking. Easier with strangers like 
Doctor Lovett than with Eleanor and Louis. Hardest of all when 
you were alone. But if you lost your nerve you were through; the 
thing would get you down and you'd never come up again. Think¬ 
ing about it was the greatest danger. If you let yourself do that, 
if you let imagination play with the smiling, active world that was 
beyond the impenetrable window of your room, that would sink 
you in self-pity. You couldn't stop thinking, of course, impossible 
to turn off the mind like one of those new radios. But you could 
direct it. There were a lot of things to think about besides yourself; 
and they were really more interesting. There was all of history and 
the things that might be learned from it; politics, too, and the tech¬ 
nique of the masters of that craft. There were people, all those 
people in the world who were unhappy and insecure, ill-nourished 
and ill-clad, cheated by circumstances, or the stupidity and cupidity 
of men, out of their birthright. 

If those things had to be, you might accept and palliate them as 
you could. But they didn't, and that made them an outrage against 
humanity. Our experience during the war had shown that we could 
produce enormous quantities of destructive materiel besides the 
things we needed for ourselves, and food and goods for half the 
world as well. 

Thinking hard about these things, to avoid thinking about him¬ 
self, Franklin saw that the trouble was that technical progress in 
science and industry had far outstripped progress in the fields of 
economics and government. They must catch up; man must learn 
to use the beautiful intricate tools he had invented. That was where 
he could turn to account these wasted days; he could at least make 
a tart on the long road to mastery of that necessary new technique 
of gov ernment. And the way to learn was by analyzing the old mis¬ 
takes. He sent for books, had Louis comb the libraries of friends at 
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obello. He read until his eyes were sore, damning the aches 
that would distract his mind; and Louis read aloud until he lost 
his voice. . . . 

So while he lay in that hiatus of uncertainty, Franklin still had 
a sense of going forward. When this thing had passed, he would 
be better fitted for the role he proposed to play. He never admitted, 
even to himself, that he might never be able to enter the political 
arena again; he would not admit it, even though he often had to 
slam the door of his mind in the face of doubt. 

The only other person who went along with him in his opti¬ 
mism was Louis Howe. On the first day of his arrival at Campobello, 
Louis went to work to hold the line, to keep this misfortune from 
becoming a catastrophe. First came the matter of the press, the 
delicate question of how Roosevelt's illness should be presented to 
the public. The Island and Eastport, Maine, across the Bay, were 
seething with rumors. Reporters were inquiring. Something had to 
be done fast. 

Louis sent out reports that Roosevelt had a heavy cold, was threat¬ 
ened with pneumonia. 

“Why not the truth?" asked Eleanor. 

“Because," Louis explained, “the word paralysis has dire impli¬ 
cations. There might be confusion in the public thought with 
meningitis, intimations that Franklin's mind had been affected. 
It is something that he will have to fight for the rest of his life; 
but we can hold it to a minimum now. We must not let the public 
hear that word paralysis until they can see him sane and smiling, 
as he is at this moment. It would be easy to create an impression 
that would wreck his political career." 

Do you think he still has one?" Eleanor asked. 

Louis answered with the fervor of an early Christian affirming 
his faith: “I believe he will be President." 


Pursuing his policy of taking no chances of a leak, Louis went 
down to New York to meet Mrs. James Roosevelt at the dock and 
tell her of Franklin's illness. She hurried with him back to Campo- 
bcllo in an agony of anxiety. But Sallie, too, knew how to keep her 
nerve. When she stood at the foot of Franklin's bed, she said, 
“Well, son, this is a fine way to greet me!" 
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Early in September, Roosevelt showed considerable improve¬ 
ment. The acute stage was past, and he was impatient to get where 
he could begin a cure. Moving him to New York without causing 
the papers to break out in a rash of unfavorable publicity, was a 
difficult problem. Louis worked it brilliantly. Uncle Fred sent a 
private car to Eastport, and Louis let it be known that Franklin 
would cross from the Island on the morning of September 14. Re¬ 
porters and a crowd of townsfolk gathered at the dock. 

That day Roosevelt was carried on an improvised stretcher down 
the steep, slippery path to his dock on Welch Pool, where Captain 
Calder waited in his motorboat. They laid him on the floorboards, 
where he heard the bilge water sloshing within a few inches of his 
head and the gas fumes blew in his face. By twisting his neck, he 
got one last look at his house on the bluff, then lay quiet, gamering 
his strength while the boat chugged across Passamaquoddy Bay. 

Having lured the curious to the town dock, Louis arranged for 
the boat to land on the opposite side of the harbor. Roosevelt was 
loaded on a luggage dray, and the others walked beside it to the 
siding where the private car was waiting. When Franklin was safely 
aboard it, Louis sent word to the dock. The reporters and the 
people saw Roosevelt propped up in bed by the open window of 
the car, smoking a cigarette in a long holder. He smiled at them 
and waved, calling jovial greetings to his friends as the train pulled 
slowly out. 

Early the next morning it rolled into the gloom of the Grand 
Central Station. After the passengers were gone, Louis had the 
platform cleared and Franklins stretcher was eased through a win¬ 
dow of the car. Doctor George Draper was waiting to greet his 
new patient. 

“Hyya, Dan!” Franklin shouted, using the nickname he had 
called Draper in Groton and Harvard days. "Pm glad you’re going 
to take care of me.” 

"Well do our best, Franklin,” said Doctor Draper. - 

There were more examinations at the Presbyterian Hospital, and 
the ultimate verdict was delivered by Doctors Lovett and Draper. 
They did not quibble about the completeness of the paralysis, the 
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damage to nerves and muscles of both legs and hips. But they did 
not tell him everything. Draper feared that the great muscles of 
the back were also gone, that Franklin might never be able even 
to sit up. 

The psychological factor in his management is paramount,” 
Doctor Draper wrote his colleague. “He has such courage, such 
am ition, and yet at the same time such an extraordinarily sensitive 
emotional mechanism that it will take all the skill which we can 
muster to lead him successfully to a recognition of what he really 
faces without utterly crushing him.” 

What they said was bad enough. Franklin realized that for the 
immediate future his legs were totally paralyzed. 

" Can people ever get the use of their limbs back?” he asked. 

Does anything do any good?” 

The only thing that can help now,” said Doctor Lovett, “is a 
grueling regimen of exercise. It means a struggle maintained daily 
and hourly, but only in the rarest cases has the patient the energy 
to maintain it.” 

All right, Franklin said. “When does the cure start?” 

The road back from the room in the Presbyterian Hospital was 
rnuch longer and more arduous than Franklin expected; but at 
least Doctor Draper's worst fears were not realized; his back came 
through all right. He stayed in the hospital for six weeks and then, 
with Louis still directing public relations, he was wheeled by night 
the few short blocks to his New York house. This was not the 
way his mother wanted it. 

“Come to Hyde Park,” she said. “In the big library there you 
can write books and we'll take care of you.” 

No, said Franklin. “I'll be out of touch with things. Eleanor 
thinks so, too.” 

“Eleanor is crazy,” Mrs. Roosevelt said. “You should take it easy.” 

The struggle did not end there. With the strong determination 
of her mother instinct, Sallie fought for the right to protect her 
child. Dan Draper, Louis, and Eleanor ganged up to oppose her 
and there were many recriminations. 

You 11 kill him, Mrs. Roosevelt said. “Franklin must have 
care and quiet.” 
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^“tVeTl give him a chance to live,” Eleanor rejoined hotly. “He 
shan't rot in invalidism. Am I not right, Dan?” 

“Yes, Eleanor,” said Doctor Draper. “The best thing is to treat 
him as normally as possible.” 

“Mr. Howe,” said Mrs. Roosevelt, “you've got some sense. Don't 
you see that a political career is now impossible for him?” 

“I expect him to be President,” said Louis Howe. “Anyhow, 
he's going to have the chance.” 

So Franklin was installed in the great, carved double bed in the 
back room on Sixty-fifth Street. It couldn't have been more incon* 
venicnt from a nursing point of view, but Franklin didn't want a 
hospital bed: “I don't like sick rooms.” 

However, he was concerned about the trouble his nurses had 
shifting him around the huge bed. He thought about the problem. 
“See here, I think I've hit on a device,” he told them one day. 

By his order, two strong screw-eyes were secured in the ceiling 
right above the bed. An iron pipe was run between them and a 
gymnasium ring put over the pipe. Another ring was hung from 
this by a broad belt of webbed canvas. Thus Roosevelt could sling 
the top ring along the pipe and, grasping the other, raise himself 
by his strong arms and pivot from one side of the bed to the other. 

By early spring he was well enough to come downstairs and 
roughhouse with the younger boys on the floor; or to receive callers 
on the couch in his library, which was stacked with books from the 
floor almost to the ceiling, where his ship's models sailed around 
the top of the book shelves. 

Because of his illness, Roosevelt had resigned some of his pub¬ 
lic service committees; others, like the Chairmanship of the Boy 
Scouts of Greater New York, he kept. He offered his resignation 
to the Fidelity and Deposit Company —“You ll be no good to us 
if you get sick ”—but they refused it, having confidence that he 
would come back to serve them. 

The most difficult and important thing was to keep up Franklin's 
political contacts. Louis was indefatigable, writing thousands of 
letters, seeing hundreds of people, keeping up Franklin's own en¬ 
thusiasm and prodding him to write to people, see people, make 
political gestures. It was good as far as it went; but Louis knew that 
it wasn't enough. 
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~6tually in the running. People forget so fast." 
“How can we?" 


“You've got to go into politics." 

“Me, Louis?" Eleanor gasped. “No! You know how I hate mak¬ 
ing speeches and things like that." 

“You want Franklin to have a career to come back to, don't 
you?" 


“Oh yes, Louis. I'll do what you say, but I'll hate it. Tell me 
how to begin." 

Louis suggested that Eleanor join the Women's Division of the 
Democratic State Committee, where she formed many new and 
valuable friendships, eventually becoming Chairman of Finance. 
She also became prominently identified with the League of Women 
Voters and the Women's Trade Union League. Louis coached her 
in public speaking and, like a cruel master, used his power of mimicry 
to show her how inane her habit of nervous laughter between 
phrases sounded. lie also helped her with a small mimeographed 
paper that she edited for the Committee. 

Quite on her own, Eleanor learned at last to drive a car. She 
also learned to swim in order to be able to teach the younger boys 
and, in some measure, to take their father's place. 

In addition to all these activities, Eleanor was having trouble 
with Anna, who had developed a morbidly sensitive attitude because 
of her father's illness and her mother's preoccupation with other 
tilings. The house was so crowded with nurses and children that 
Anna had been relegated to a small room on the fourth floor. She 
resented this and the fact that Louis, who had come to live with 
them, had a fine big front room. 

hinally, there was an unending struggle with Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who never gave up her attempt to gather her son into the cloister 
of Llyde Park. She argued incessantly, now with Draper, now with 
Louis, but mostly with Eleanor. At times she w r orked on Franklin 
himself, unsettling his hard-bought optimism. 

Just once the whole terrible strain became too much for Eleanor. 
She was reading aloud to the younger boys one afternoon when she 
suddenly burst into hysterical sobs. Try as she would, she could not 
stop. Frankie and Johnnie looked on in despairing bewilderment. 
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dashed into the room, took one look and fled. Louis offered 
awkward comfort. 

Finally, Eleanor hid herself in a room in her mother-in-law’s 


house until she recovered her nerve. 

There was a happy denouement to Eleanor’s only fit of hysterics, 
for it made Anna realize the strain under which her mother was 
carrying on, and, in trying to help out, she became a close friend 
and companion to Eleanor. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was right as far as thinking that Franklin was 
carrying a terrific load. Even through the worst of that awful winter 
he insisted on keeping up his business relations and his work for 
the Boy Scouts. In addition, he never stopped working to recover 
the use of his legs. Tire long days seemed to be made up of one 
treatment after another, exercises, hot baths, medication, the labori¬ 
ous process of being dressed, and constant efforts to learn new tech¬ 
niques for moving about. 

First Franklin learned to manage a wheel chair. Then, in the 
early spring. Doctor Draper fitted him with braces. These were 
made of steel tubing strapped to his legs and thighs. There were 
joints at the knees which permitted them to bend when he sat 
down. When he was helped to his feet, someone had to slip a catch, 
which locked the braces absolutely rigid. Thus he was able to walk 
on crutches, swinging his legs forward from the waist. By a sort of 
screwing motion he was even able to ascend a slight incline such as 
a ramp; but, because his legs were held as unbendingly as the 
branches of a draughtsman’s compass, it was physically impossible 
for him to mount a step more than three inches high. 

Franklin gradually regained his full health. His enormous vitality, 
bottled up by his inability to get around, overflowed into mental 
activity, while the physical power of his constitution showed itself 
in the tremendous development of his chest and arms—his chest 
expansion became greater than that of Jack Dempsey. 

Perhaps the most remarkable change was in the appearance of 
his head. Franklin’s features had been classically modeled, delicate; 


suffering strengthened them with lines of character.The enforced 
hours of contemplation were reflected in his face by a kind of inner 
tranquillity, and though his eyes still laughed at the world, the 
laughter was warmly human. His physical and mental growth altered 
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— Bis aspect from rather sensitive beauty to massive magnificence. 
But despite the power of his will, and the tremendous effort he 
put into the exercises prescribed by Doctor Lovett, his legs remained 
almost completely useless. There was some slight improvement. 
Once he said: “You people don't realize what it is just to be able 
to wiggle your foot." 

When Franklin had become expert on his crutches and explored 
the possibilities and limitations of this form of locomotion, he 
decided that it was time to appear in the world. Louis Howe, with 
his eyes always on the chance to realize his vicarious ambition, 
offered a piece of sound advice. 

I\ever allow yourself to be carried in public, Franklin," he said. 
If there are steps to be got up, just don't go." * 

Roosevelt instantly recognized the wisdom of this dictum, and 
from that time forward a flight of steps was as impassable a barrier 
to him as holy water to the devil. 

Despite the difficult technique of getting about and the other 
limitations of his condition, nobody who knew him well at this 
time, or later, thought of Roosevelt as an invalid. His gaiety, his 
rive, and the swift play of his mind were partly responsible for 
is, But the real reason was a psychological tour de force . His 
nends didn t think of him as an invalid, for the reason that it 
never occurred to him to regard himself as one. He felt fine; and 
gloried in the abundance of his strength and the surge of his vitality. 

Fortunately, the offices of the Fidelity and Deposit Company 
\vere in the Equitable Building, which had one low step that 
’ranklin could negotiate. In the fall of 1922, after spending the 
summer at Hyde Park, Franklin began going to his office regularly. 

Once there, he stayed put behind his desk until it was time to 
go home. 

At this point he became aware of some slight compensatory 
advantage in his infirmity. Everybody who wanted to talk with 
him had to come to see him. There was none of the waste of time 
or the distraction of mind involved in going all over town calling 
on people; and he had the further psychological advantage of see¬ 
ing them on his home grounds. At the same time, he realized that 
it was up to him to make them want to see him enough to seek 
him out. 




CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Happy Warrior 


A MONG the first men to come to Roosevelt because they 
needed help were the liberal Democratic leaders from 
i \ upstate New York. The Party was in a parlous condition. 
The Harding election had knocked the stuffing out of it. The fires 
that Wilson had lighted burned dim, and the Democratic Party had 
become simply an aggregation of men who would like to hold office, 
without propounding any good reason why they should be elected. 

The Republican Party was dedicated to the conservative prim 
ciple, but by a curious political paradox, an important section of 
liberal thought in America was represented by its Progressive wing. 
Out in the agrarian West there were still Republicans who had been 
nurtured on the revolutionary ideals of Theodore Roosevelt and 
who resolutely refused to join the triumphant parade to the rear. It 
was Franklin's belief that it would be easy to shepherd these lost Re¬ 
publican sheep into the Democratic fold. What was needed was 
a leader to rekindle the lamp of liberalism. 

But it didn't look as though the Democrats were going to get 
him in New York State in the year 1922. William Randolph Hearst 
had decided that he would like to be the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, and he seemed to have it in the bag. Boss Murphy 
was neutral and let Hearst gather in the delegates as he wished, but 
the liberal leaders from upstate were very unhappy. They felt that 
Hearst was a curious standard bearer for the party of progress. Com¬ 
pared to him. Republican Governor Nathan L. Miller was prac¬ 
tically a Bolshevist. 

"Will you run?" they asked Roosevelt. 
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^ .**^m not ready/' he answered. “I won't run for office until I can 
walk without crutches. A 1 Smith's your man." 

“Al doesn't want it." 

Franklin knew that. He knew that, since he had been carried 
down in the Democratic debacle of 1920, A 1 had gone into the truck¬ 
ing business at a very handsome salary, and was laying up a com¬ 
petence for his family. 

‘Til talk to him," he promised. 

As a result of Roosevelt's plea and those of other liberal Demo¬ 
crats, A 1 agreed to run—“If I'm asked publicly." 

Franklin wrote the open letter: 


“Dear Al: 

“• • • We realize that years of public service make it most desirable 
that you think now, for a while, of your family's needs ... yet this 
call to further service must come first. Someday your children will be 
even prouder of you for making this sacrifice than they are now. . . ." 


It was no more than the truth. 

^ Hearst didn't have a chance against Al Smith, and neither did 
Governor Miller. Al won the election by the then unprecedented 
plurality of 385,945. 

Hie resurgence of Democracy in New York State put heart into 
the Democrats. Furthermore, the Republicans were in hot oil. 
President Harding had died early in his term, leaving behind him 
a terrible tempest in Teapot Dome. The oil scandal landed one 
member of Harding's cabinet in jail, and smeared the reputations 
of several others. Some Democrats too got tarred in the general 
hysteria, including William Gibbs McAdoo, who had nothing to 
do with it. Harding, himself, was indubitably honest, and had been 
betrayed by his friends, while no one questioned the integrity of 
President Calvin Coolidge. But there was a stink of oil in the nos¬ 
trils of the people. 

Pliat gave the Democrats a chance for the Presidency in 1924, 
if they could combine behind a strong candidate and a progressive 
program. 

Another thing helped the Democrats. Woodrow Wilson died 
on February 3, 1924. In the charity evoked by death, the people 
remembered only his greatness. His speeches were quoted in the 
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;ftey$papers and over the radio. Though the occasion for them 
had passed, the words rang like the echo of a remembered tocsin. 
The mind of America half awoke, its conscience stirred uneasily. 
It was time for a leader. 

It seemed to Roosevelt that A 1 Smith was the man to lead the 
Democratic Party. William Gibbs McAdoo, the foremost candi¬ 
date, was wrapped in the somewhat oversized mantle of Wilson, 
but A 1 was so much warmer and more human, while his record of 
progressive action as Governor of New York stood out like a con¬ 
stellation of good deeds in a very reactionary world. 

Just as Smith's pre-convention campaign was getting into high, 
Boss Murphy, who was managing it, died. A 1 turned to Franklin 
as the one man who could successfully direct the effort; and Roose¬ 
velt dropped everything else to help his old friend. 

Then the question of who should make the nominating speech 
arose. Various names were suggested and discarded. The more they 
studied it, the more it became apparent that there was only one 
man who had the necessary ability and was, at the same time, a 
truly national figure in the Democratic Party, with no prejudicial 
associations in sectional politics. 

“I guess it's up to you, Frank," A 1 said. 

“I'd be glad to, Al," Roosevelt replied. “But it's unheard of for 
a campaign manager to make the nominating speech for his candi¬ 
date." 

"What do we care for precedents?" Al asked. “You'll do the 
best job." 


The Democrats came to the beautiful old Madison Square Gar¬ 
den in the torrid heat of a New York summer—heat waves seem 
to be engendered by Democratic Conventions like a natural 
phenomenon. The tempers of the delegates were short and their 
blood pressures were high. For with a great opportunity within its 
grasp, the Democratic Party was riven by the ultimate bitterness 
of racial and religious prejudice. The Ku Klux Klan had suddenly 
been resurrected from its deserved desuetude to spearhead a 
frightening wave of bigotry. The Klan was anti-Jew, anti-Negro, 
anti-Catholic, anti-everything except a mythical being known as 
a one hundred per cent American. On ten thousand hilltops fiery 
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fses blasphemously mocked the Sign of Christ; while unfor¬ 
tunate American citizens, who happened to have an unfashionable 
background, were tarred and feathered, whipped and even mur¬ 
dered by one hundred percenters, who thereby nullified every tenet 
of the American creed. 

This hysteria was not peculiar to the United States. An evil 
emanation was corrupting the minds of men everywhere. Jews were 
being murdered in Polish pogroms, enlightened men were drink¬ 
ing castor oil in Mussolini's Italy, the hooded terrorists of France 
were organizing, and men in silver shirts challenged liberty at its 
fount in the British Isles. In Germany, a small group of criminally 
minded men w r ere organizing under the direction of the High Priest 
of the New Satanism; and their cells were multiplying like cancer 
in the body of the State. 

The Democratic Convention of 1924 was notable for the ugly 
struggle between those who would extirpate the Klan, and those 
who, because of its political power, sought to shield it. No delegate 
dared to advocate it openly, so the struggle resolved itself into 
whether the Party platform should condemn the Klan by name or 
merely secret organizations generally. Smith wanted to call the thing 
by its ugly name. The issue was close, but the Convention defeated 
Smith's plank by a margin of one vote out of 1,081—-the Klan was 
not named. 


t There is no hatred so great as that engendered by racial and re¬ 
ligious prejudice, and the nominating speeches began in an atmos¬ 
phere of intense bitterness. The fires of intolerance were fanned 
by the accidental fact that A 1 Smith was a Roman Catholic. The 
delegates waited in a state of intense suspense for the moment 
when he would be put in nomination. Anything could happen. 

1 he morning of June 26, 1924, happened to be the one cool day 
of the Convention. The sliding roof of the Garden was shoved 
back so that fresh air and sunshine revived the spirits of the dele¬ 
gates. Franklin Roosevelt sat in a wheel chair with the New York 
delegation in the very center of the hail. From his place he could 
look up at the fluffy clouds sailing across a deep blue sky and at 
a skyscraper, the windows of which were crowded with people who 
hung over the sills, to peer down into the hall. 

The Garden was jammed. On the floor, the delegates were packed 
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ierlv rows around the standards of their states. Behind a white 
picket fence, the Press worked their typewriters furiously. In the 
flag-draped boxes and galleries, people were wedged like the sub¬ 
way crowd at rush hour. The nerves of the whole great assemblage 
were stretched taut by the mounting tension of religious bigotry 
and hate. 

Franklin was more nervous than he had ever been before. Piled 
upon the general strain and excitement was his own uncertainty. 
This day would mark his return to public life; it was the first time 
he had addressed a great crowd since his illness. He could not help 
wondering if he could pull it off. 

The invocation was read and the roll call of the states began with 
Alabama. The others followed in order until— 

“Colorado!” 

Governor Sweet rose to make a seconding speech for McAdoo, 
who had been nominated the day before. Instantly the under¬ 
current of hatred broke out in the open. Boos and cat-calls from 
the pro-Smith galleries merged into a chant of “Oil! Oil! Oil!” 

Chairman Tom Walsh of Montana, very natty in white flannel 
trousers and a blue jacket with a rose in his buttonhole, finally got • 
control. Governor Sweet then made his speech, and a half-hearted 
parade of states followed, while cheers, cat-calls, and fire sirens 
made a hideous din. After the outburst the roll call continued to— 

“Delaware!” 

“Delaware yields to New York.” 

This W'as the moment, and a roaring sound rose through the 
open roof. Under cover of the storm, Jimmy Roosevelt helped his 
father to his crutches and bent to slip the catches on his braces. 
Then they walked slowly together up the center aisle. 

Franklin gained the platform by a ramp at the back and came 
forward to the speaker's place. As the crow r d recognized him, a great 
new wave of cheering swept the hall; even the McAdoo delegates 
were on their feet to welcome him back. 

Franklin handed his crutches to Jimmy and steadied himself 
with both hands on the lectern. Staring at him were the big, shiny 
eyes of the microphones that for the first time would carry his voice 
over the air. They did not freeze him; rather he felt a wave of 
1 exaltation at this vast extension of his audience. He was not nervous 
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more; the genuine affection of those cheering people warmed 
his heart, and he told them so; the vibrant delight in his voice 
carried easily to the farthest cranny of the top balcony. 

Then Roosevelt began to talk about the man who he believed 
could unite Democracy and lead it forward: 

“Profound love goes out to him from every class and every 
section of the community. . . . 

“His name has come to be a symbol of honesty, for deep under¬ 
standing and for splendid serviqe to the people. . . ” 

The speech was like the crisp air that poured down through the 
open roof to scatter the fetid miasmas of that hall and refresh the 
spirit as well as the bodies of men. There was no word of hate, 
no thought of bitterness. It was utterly sincere. The people knew 
it, and even those who were most bitterly against Smith were for 
Roosevelt. They were touched by the earnestness of his eyes that 
were so vividly blue in the dark tan of his face; they thrilled to 
the voice that carried his inspiring words so well; they could not help 
smiling when he smiled. 

Franklin knew that he had won his audience. They paid him 
the rare tribute of silence except when some voice barked approval 
from the galleries. lie was carried away by exaltation. His legs were 
numb in their braces; his hands were cramped from sustaining his 
weight on the lectern, but he did not notice those things. The 
strength and the power was in him, and his voice rang exuberantly 
through the hall: 

He is the most dangerous adversary the Republican Party ever 
had to fear. . . . When our national ticket went down to defeat 
by 1,100,000 votes, he lost by 74,000. He got 1,000,000 votes more 
than I did and I take off my hat to him!” 
llie crowd yelled with delight at that sporting gesture. 

Our candidate has the quality of militant leadership. . . . He 
is the Happy Warrior of the political battlefield. 

“This man . . . beloved by all, trusted by all, respected by all; 
this man who all admit can bring us overwhelming victory this 
year; this man of destiny whom our State proudly dedicates to 

the Nation, our own Alfred E.-” 

The last name was lost, for the tremendous pressure of emotion 
that Roosevelt had built up in his audience burst out in a cosmic 
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sound. Looking out over the great crowd, Franklin 
k into wild confusion like water lashed by a sudden storm. 
In the maelstrom of tossing arms and faces, he could recognize 
some of his friends: Jim Farley raising the standard of New York 
high above all heads; State Senator Jimmy Walker standing on a 
chair yelling. The whole hall was a bedlam and, as the fire siren 
joined in, the old walls seemed about to crumble. 

He'd done it! Franklin knew that if anything could nominate 
A 1 Smith, that speech would. Suddenly fatigue hit him. Jimmy 
at his elbow half lifted him one short step back to a chair, and he 
fell into it. He was dripping with perspiration; even his hair was 
soaking wet and great crystals of sweat stood on his forehead. He 
was utterly spent, but completely happy. He'd done it all right. 

The parade of states was forming behind New York, and through 
the turmoil Franklin felt rather than heard the beat of the bands 
playing “The Sidewalks of New York.” 


Oratory and logic were not enough—and there was little logic 
around that Convention. It remained deadlocked for 102 ballots 
and then swung in a desperate delirium to the compromise candi¬ 
date, John W. Davis. From that moment the election was lost, 
for Davis, though an impeccable gentleman of the highest in¬ 
tegrity, was an uninspired leader, and the deep inner schism of 
the Democratic Party ruined whatever slight chance he might 
have had. 

Only two Democrats came out of that Convention with en¬ 
hanced reputations. Senator Walsh of Montana commanded uni¬ 
versal respect for the justice, firmness, and good humor with which 
he had handled the dangerous temper of the delegates; and Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt gained national prestige by his statesmanlike attitude 
and his speech, which the New York World referred to as the one 
great speech of the Convention. Besides, the -whole country loved 
him for his sporting spirit. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Springs of Hope 


T OM LOYLESS was a Georgia newspaperman, whose paper, 
The Atlanta Constitution , had been put out of business 
by the Ku Klux Klan. He read the stories of Roosevelt's great 
speech at the Democratic Convention, which contained brief ac¬ 
counts of his long fight to regain the use of-his legs. Tom thought 
he'd like to help a man who had both physical and political courage. 
One day he went to call on his friend, George Foster Peabody, who 
owned a dilapidated spa called Georgia Warm Springs. 

'George," he said, “do you remember that young man named 
Josephs who came to Warm Springs a couple of years ago with 
infantile?" 

I certainly do," Mr. Peabody answered. “He couldn't walk a 
step when he first came, and he was practically cured in three 
summers." 

Well, I've been reading about a New York politician, named 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who seems to be in the same fix. I'll bet 
your springs would cure him." 

They might," Peabody agreed. "But he'd never come way 
down here." 

He sounds like the kind of a guy who'd take a chance," Loyless 
argued. Why don't you write him a letter anyhow?" 

"Three years," Doctor Lovett had said, “if your legs don't show 
marked improvement in three years they're not likely to. Ever." 

Three years had passed, and not even Franklin's optimistic vision 
could see any marked improvement. He had tried every recognized 
cure and some that were pire quackery. When the letter from Mr. 
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ody arrived, it seemed like just another false trail, but true to 
his principle of never missing a bet, Franklin had it investigated. 

The report on Peabody was noncommittal. There was a health 
resort at Warm Springs, but it was in poor condition. The story 
of young Josephs appeared to be true. On the other hand, it might 
be pure coincidence. 

Franklin read the report sitting on the deck of a houseboat 
anchored off the Florida Keys. He had chartered it in the hope 
of getting a lot of swimming in the sun-warmed waters. But it 
wasn't working out. The garbage dumped overboard from the 
boat attracted too many sharks. You could see their long gray 
shadows slide over the feathery’ submarine forests and coral peaks. 
It discouraged natation. Franklin's legs were not much use to him, 
but he didn't want to lose them entirely. 

He weighed the possibilities of Warm Springs, looking out across 
the pastel blues of the water above which the small green cays 
seemed to float in iridescent air. It would be nothing like as 
pleasant at Warm Springs, and it sounded like a very off chance. 
Still, he wasn't getting anywhere here, and time was growing short. 

He spoke his mind to Eleanor and Missy LeHand. 

“1 guess I'll try it anyhow," he said. “I've got six weeks." 


The car wound up the slope of a small mountain covered by 
second growth pine. Here and there were patches of cultivation, 
the bare sprigs of picked-over cotton bushes standing forlornly 
in worked-out soil, a lopsided cabin sheltering skinny pickaninnies. 
Presently they turned right off the dirt road into a cowpath with 
weeds growing between the ruts. The car groaned at the grade 
and jolted heavily through-holes left by the last rains. Ahead of 
them the peeling fagade of an ancient hotel locally known as “The 
Wreck" showed through the trees. 

Here we are," Tom Lovless exclaimed heartily. “It's a bit run¬ 
down, but there's nothing like it in Georgia." 

‘Til bet there isn't," Franklin agreed. 

He had rented a cottage sight-unseen, and the car pulled up in 
front of it with a flourish. Missy gave a little gasp of horror and 
even Franklin was dismayed. 

'ITie cottage was a sad sight with the bare skin of its shingles 
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ng through shabby paint. Franklin got out of the car mis¬ 
trustfully and walked stiffly on his crutches through the doorway. 

Inside, it was even more dismal. The air was musty, with a closed- 
house smell and, despite a hurried cleaning, dirt was thick in the 
corners. The furniture was cheap and battered, its upholstery in 
tatters. Tired curtains hung limply at the windows and stained 
shades were untidily askew. The bed in the principal bedroom was 
wearily concave. 

“Well!” said Franklin, and then added, “Let’s have a dip in the 
famous pool.” 

“Shouldn't you rest a bit first?” asked his new friend. 

“I'm fresh as a daisy,” Franklin said. “I want to try this thing 
right away.” 

His valet helped him into his bathing suit and wheeled him 
down to the pool in the little folding armless wheelchair he himself 
had designed for traveling. The appurtenances of the pool were in 
the crumbling condition of the whole establishment, but the water 
was clear and inviting. No mechanism was needed to keep it so, 
for it flowed from deep springs and was heated to a beneficent 
eighty-nine degrees by the central fires of the earth. 

branklin slipped into the water and began to swim, using his 
powerfully developed arms, while his legs trailed behind him. 
When lie tired of swimming, he experimented with his leg ex¬ 
ercises. 

In the spring, he and Doctor Lovett had discovered that it w^as 
much easier to do the exercises in water because it buoyed up the 
body, leaving very little weight to be carried by the legs. The diffi¬ 
culty had been that if the water was warm enough to be comfort¬ 
able for any length of time, it was so enervating as to cause ex¬ 
haustion. This water, Franklin found, was mysteriously different. 
Though warm, it was charged by some natural element which was 
actually invigorating. That was the secret of Warm Springs. 

Franklin remained in the pool for almost an hour that first day. 
Before he left the Spa, he was spending three hours there. In six 
weeks he gained more strength in his legs than he had in the pre¬ 
ceding three years. For that space of time he enjoyed the most 
peaceful period of his entire life. His only visitors w r ere the Tom 
Loylesses and Mr. Watts, the postman, who always read every- 
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y’s postcards and was so long about it that it took him all day 
to deliver the mail to just tnose two cottages. 

Roosevelt returned to New York full of fresh hope and renewed 
vigor. A 1 Smith had been persuaded to run again for Governor to 
hold the Empire State, and Franklin helped his old friend to elec¬ 
tion by a devastating foray against his kinsman, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, Jr., who was the Republican nominee. 

Franklin had almost lost touch with his firm of Emmet, Marvin, 
and Roosevelt, because the entrance to their building was up 
several steps, which barred him out. It was a nuisance, and he was 
delighted when he met an earnest, lonely lawyer named Basil 
O'Connor who was looking for a law partner. Franklin liked “Doc,” 
as he was called, immensely, and they formed the firm of Roosevelt 
and O'Connor. So complete was their mutual confidence that the 
partnership agreement was drawn up on a single sheet of paper. 

All that winter Franklin was longing to get back to Warm 
Springs. Fie planned to build a cottage there and really devote him¬ 
self to getting well. But it was no use going while it was too cold 
to swim in the outdoor pool. 

He was considerably irritated by the appearance of an article 
called “Swimming Back to Health,” which had been inspired by a 
visit of two political reporters to Warm Springs the previous fall. 
In it they told of Roosevelt's fight to regain his strength and the 
remarkable progress made at the run-down Spa. Annette Keller- 
man, who had had polio as a child, was also used to bolster the 
title thesis. 

“I hate this sort of thing,” Franklin said to Louis. “I told those 
reporters to cut out the sob stuff.” 

“You can't help its happening occasionally,” Louis observed 
philosophically. “It won't do any harm. Might even do some good.” 

That remark turned out to be a world's record for understatement. 

In April, Roosevelt went back to Georgia. Fie had ordered the 
cottage fixed up, and brought plans with him for a small Dutch 
Colonial house. The sunshine and refreshing water seemed to pour 
strength into him and the comparative solitude rested his spirit. 

But that solitude did not last. A few mornings after Franklin's 
arrival, he was sitting around with Tom Loyless and his new neigh¬ 
bors, the Flarts, when a boy came tearing into the cottage. 
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i. Loyless,” he said, “there’s two people been put off 
on stretchers. They’re down at the station now and neither 
of ’em can walk.” 

Tom Loyless actually turned pale. “What can we do with them?” 
he asked helplessly. “None of the other cottages is habitable and 
we can’t put them in 'The Wreck.’ ” 

“We’ll have to subscribe money to send them home,” sug¬ 
gested Mr. Hart. 

“We can’t do that!” Franklin exclaimed. “They’ve got to stay. 
We’ll work this thing out together.” 

The two helpless polio victims had little money and no plans. 
Their only valuable possession was hope, inspired by the “Swim¬ 
ming” article. That hope was not dashed. 

Under Roosevelt’s direction—and with his money—cottages were 
repaired and additional workers hired. He appointed himself 
Athletic Director, and took charge of the patients in the pool. 
He worked out a series of underwater exercises to meet their needs, 


with the help of the local doctor. 

Like an incoming tide, the morning train continued to cast bits 
of human wreckage on Warm Springs’ shores. They were all taken 
in and cared for, regardless of whether they could pay or not. Every¬ 
thing had to be hastily improvised, but improvisation was Frank¬ 
lin’s forte; and he didn’t seem to care how much money he spent. 
The country people helped out by leaving gifts of berries, honey, 
or farm produce on the doorsteps. Nobody minded discomforts or 
how hard they worked. Roosevelt’s buoyant gaiety set the key. All 
day the pool was full of splashes and laughter, especially when 
Franklin was giving instructions. 

In the evening the whole colony would gather in front of a fire 
and tell stories or sing. They were more like comrades on a camping 
trip than fellow sufferers. 

The gaiety was enhanced by the remarkable progress the patients 
made. Some gained more than others, but all of them showed such 
improvement that Roosevelt decided that next year he would really 
start something. 

In the spring of 1926, he addressed the convention of the Ortho¬ 
pedic Association at Atlanta, and talked those sceptical gentlemen 
into appointing a commission to investigate Warm Springs. For this 
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[ experiment, Roosevelt imported Dr. LeRoy Hubbard, Ortho¬ 
pedic Surgeon of the New York State Health Department, and 
his head nurse, Helena T. Mahoney. The patients came flocking 
of their own accord. 

The report of the Commission was very favorable, and Roose¬ 
velt decided to form the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation for 
the treatment of polio victims. To help with the business, he sent 
for Doc O'Connor. 

Doc was brutally sceptical. “I think you're nuts," he said. 

"Tell me why?" Franklin demanded. 

“Because you're throwing a lot of money into this thing, and 
you don't know how it will come out." 

4< You don't get anywhere if you won't take a chance," Franklin 
said. “If I hadn't felt that way I'd never have come here at all, 
and look what it's done for me." 

Doc had to admit that. Roosevelt was now able to walk with 
a cane and a friendly arm, instead of crutches, though he still 
needed his braces. 

“But even if it is a go," Doc persisted, “you'll only be able to 
help an infinitesimal percentage of polio cases." 

“That's where you're wrong," Franklin said. His eyes got very 
blue as they did when he was terribly in earnest. “You see I'm 
thinking of this not by itself, but as an example of the kind of 
fight you can make against disease. It isn't just going to be another 
sanitarium; it's going to be a symbol of hope to all the people 
who need that above all." 


The Georgia Warm Springs Foundation was officially in¬ 
augurated on January 1, 1927. Roosevelt bought the big tract of 
land, including the run-down hotel and the buildings, from Mr. 
Peabody for $176,000. In payment he gave notes of the Founda¬ 
tion endorsed by himself. No one knew then, or has ever learned, 
whence came the $500,000 that it cost to get it started. Henry 
Pope of Chicago was a large contributor; so were Frank C. Root of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The Edsell 
Fords gave an enclosed swimming pool in 1928. Others of Frank¬ 
lin's innumerable loyal friends helped to finance it. He would never 
tell even his own family how much he put up himself, but, like 
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philanthropy will out, and it is known that he put up two- 
thirds of his personal fortune and risked all the rest on his great 
venture. 

It was the sort of neck or nothing gamble that he loved. For he 
was not the kind of man to weigh the odds when there was a * 
chance for great results. If the way looked promising before him, 
he would set forth, counting on his ingenuity and luck, and his 
belief that right did usually triumph, to solve any difficulties that 
might arise. In Warm Springs he risked a lot of money against the 
realization of a vision that he had in his hours of trial. The bet 
paid off bigger than even he had dared to hope. Warm Springs 
not only became the symbol of hope for thousands as he intended, 
but it grew in the image of his own spirit. It is a carefree place, where 
people forget to be self-conscious about their afflictions, just as he 
did. They are full of hope and gaiety and co.urage. Someone most 
aptly described it as “a place of magnificent laughter/ 7 

When Roosevelt became President, the President’s Birthday 
Balls sent the dimes of the Nation marching to Georgia Warm 
Springs. In 1938, Roosevelt decided to fight paralysis on a nation¬ 
wide front. He founded the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis under the Chairmanship of Basil O’Connor—once a 
skeptic, now the wheelhorse of the work. The Foundation takes 
care of Georgia Warm Springs, provides hospitalization; nursing, 
and emergency funds through nearly 3,000 local chapters covering 
every state in the United States; and grants research funds and 
scholarships to the doctors and scientists who are the planners in 
this war against disease. Sometimes Roosevelt wondered if history 
might not record this as his greatest achievement. 
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I T seemed that New York wasn't hot enough for the Demo¬ 
crats. They chose Houston, Texas, for the convention of 1928, 
and some people suggested that they might hold the next 
one in an even hotter place. However, the temper of the delegates 
was much cooler. The Klan was almost dead of inanition; so quickly 
had the robust spirit of American Democracy recovered from the 
unhealthy vapors that still warped European thought. 

Franklin Roosevelt, walking with a cane and one hand on Elliott's 
strong young arm, mounted the platform and nominated his friend, 
A 1 Smith, as usual. This time it took, for A 1 was the one hope of 
the Democratic Party, and even ex-Klansmen cheered. 

But the cards were stacked against Smith. Coolidge prosperity 
was at flood tide and the Republican candidate, Herbert Hoover, 
promised yet more golden days ahead. The Democratic Party was 
still badly divided in sentiment and chaotic in organization. Roose¬ 
velt had worked unceasingly throughout the four years to amalga¬ 
mate its different sections and give it a truly national and progres¬ 
sive character. He was assisted in this by Representative Cordell 
Hull of Tennessee, Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson, who became the nominee for Vice-President, 
and other far-sighted Democrats, but the rift was too deep. The 
only result of Roosevelt's efforts was that he became a friend of 
all segments of the Party and a sort of liaison officer among them. 
That was good politics, too. 

Roosevelt didn't like it a bit when A 1 Smith made John J. Raskob, 
of General Motors, Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
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:ee. Smith felt that the Democrats would never get elected with/ 
out the support of big business. Roosevelt thought that it was fatal 
to imitate Hoover's prosperity slogan, and wanted to see the Party 
have the courage to stand on its tradition of liberalism. Though he 
disliked Al's turn to the right, Franklin backed his friend to the 
hilt, while Eleanor, who had become a power in politics in her 
own right, was Director of the Bureau of Women's Activities for 
Smith. Jimmy got into the fight, too, canvassing Massachusetts 
for Al. 

As the campaign progressed, the prospect looked thinner and 
thinner for the Democrats. It was plain that the voters saw no 
advantage in exchanging Republican prosperity for a dubious Demo¬ 
cratic imitation of the same. Presently things reached a point where 
it seemed that Smith might even lose his own beloved Empire State. 
A strong candidate for Governor might save it. There was only one 
in sight. 

Al Smith put it up to Roosevelt in August: We need you, 
Frank." 

“Al, I’ll stump the country for you. I’ll do anything you ask, 
except run for office. The doctors say that a couple more years at 
Warm Springs and I can throw my braces away. I can t lose that 
chance." 

“You're sure to be elected," Al persisted. 

“That’s what I'm afraid of," said Franklin, grinning. 

In September, Roosevelt went down to Warm Springs, -de- 
grams followed him from the frantic Democrats. lie read them 
in the panelled drawing room of the cottage. The call on his loya ty 
and friendship tugged at him. His Party needed him; Al needed 
him. Then he looked out of the long French doors across the sunny 
lawn. His vision jumped over the valley to the smoky hills and 
he sniffed the warm air with its pine smoke tang. The winters were 
cold in Albany; he remembered the raw dampness rising from the 
river. He’d never get better there. Besides, the Foundation needed 
him. It was at a turning point where a real drive would put it over 
and accomplish untold good. 

There were other reasons, too. Roosevelt's accurate sense of the 
public mind told him that Al was beaten, whether he helped 
or not. He might be dragged down to defeat in a general debacle. 
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f he won the Governorship it would compromise his posi 
he was a national figure in the Party with no sectional en¬ 
tanglements, but if he became Governor of New York, it would 
localize him. He wanted to be free of that, free to make his bid 
for the grand prize when the moment of opportunity came at last. 
Win or lose, to run for Governor now was bad politics. 

But, he told himself, he would do it anyhow if it were not for 
the Foundation and the fact that he needed a little more time 
to get well. Abruptly, he wrote out a telegram that was his final, 
definite, positive refusal. 


The Democratic State Convention at Rochester was all at sea. 
Apathetic was the word for it, no matter how hard the delegates 
tried to simulate enthusiasm. The trouble was that there was nobody 
to be enthusiastic about; not one of the possible nominees looked 
like a winner. 

A 1 Smith was desperate. He and Raskob sent for Eleanor and 
put it up to her. 

“Eleanor, do you think Frank's well enough to run? Do you 
think it would hurt him?" 

“I think he could," said Eleanor seriously. “It might slow up 
his recovery a little, but I don't think it would do him real harm." 

“Do you think he'll run if we nominate him anyhow?" 

“I don't know, Al. Franklin's a very stubborn man. But I do 
know that he has put so much faith and effort and money into 
the Foundation that he feels he must devote most of his time to it." 

“That shouldn't stop him," Raskob remarked. 

“It will," Eleanor said, “because it's the thing he cares most about 
right now." 

“I'm going to telephone him," Al exclaimed. 

Roosevelt had thought of that, too. He planned a fine picnic, 
which would keep him away all day. In the evening he was to speak 
at a Smith rally in Manchester, Alabama. He was playing water polo 
with the kids in the pool when he saw the bellboy coming. 

“Governor Smith wants you on the telephone." 

“Tell him I've started on the picnic," Franklin shouted, “Come 
on, fellers, let's get out of here." 
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ere was a whole pile of little telephone slips waiting when 
Franklin got back that evening. They said: “Mr. Lehman called.” 
“Governor Smith called.” “Tom Lynch called.” “Mr. Raskob 
called.” There was also a telegram from his daughter: “go ahead 

AND TAKE IT.” 

Franklin wired Anna “you ought to be spanked,” tore up the 
slips and went to Manchester. 

He felt safe on the platform of the school auditorium, but a boy 
came up behind his chair. 

“There's a call for you at the comer drugstore. Governor Smith 
from Rochester, New York.” 

“Tell him it's impossible for me to get out of here,” Franklin 
answered. 


He began his Smith speech and thinking of his harried friend 
made him talk more feelingly than ever. As he paused for a burst 
°f applause, the Chairman whispered to him, “Mrs. Roosevelt is on 
the telephone at the drugstore. She says she'll hold die wire until 
you’re through.” 

He didn't shorten his speech by a second; in fact he spun it out 
a little. Then he crammed himself into the booth at the drugstore. 

^ Hello, Franklin, how are you?” 

I d be okay if people would stop bothering me, he answered. 

It s important, Franklin. You wouldn't talk to Al, so I told 
him I d try to get you. I think you should, Franklin.” 

All right, put him on.” 

The wire buzzed and crackled. Roosevelt heard a frantic voice 
say, Frank, hello, Frank.” Then it faded out. 

Tell them I'll talk from Warm Springs,' Roosevelt said to the 
operator, and started home. 

The ship's clock struck one bell as Roosevelt came into his bed¬ 
room. He threw himself on the bed and, while McDuffie unbuckled 
his braces, he put in the call. 

John Raskob answered at the other end: “I'm just talking while 
they get Al,” he said. “You know what we want, of course.” 

“Yes,” said Franklin, “and you know that I want a little peace.” 

“I want to assure you pf one thing,” Raskob said. “I’ll take care 
of the Foundation. Here's Al.” 
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JiBeing Governor's not such hard work," A 1 was saying. “There are 
only a couple of months when you've got to stick close to the job. 
The rest of the time you can lead the life of Reilly, go to Warm 
Springs or anywhere you like.” 

“Don't hand me that baloney,” said Franklin. 

'Here, talk to Lehman; he's going to be Lieutenant Governor,” 
A 1 suggested. 

Herbert Lehman said he would be glad to assume the Acting 
Governorship whenever Franklin went away. “You can put all the 
work on my shoulders,” he promised. 

“I couldn't be that kind of a Governor,” Franklin replied. 

Then A 1 came on again. 

“I believe the whole campaign hinges on your taking it, Frank,” 
he said. “Will you let me put your name before the Convention?” 

“No,” said Franklin. 

“Will you let the Convention nominate you?” 

“No,” said Franklin. 

“If the Convention does nominate you, wall you refuse to run?” 

Franklin could almost see the look of desperation in his friend's 
eyes. A 1 had fought for this thing so long. . . . 

“Al, you're hitting below the belt,'' he said weakly. 

“Thank you, Frank,” Al shouted. “You're a great guy.” 


The cottage was a gloomy place next day as the wires of con¬ 
gratulation poured in. But Franklin couldn't stay glum long. 

“Well, if I've got to run for Governor,” he said, “there's no use 
in us all getting sick about it.” 

Right away, on that very first day of the campaign, Roosevelt 
ran into the thing that he had to fight all the rest of his life, the 
attempt of his opponents to make capital out of his disability. The 
Republican newspapers were oh so sorry for him. The nomination, 
they said, was equally unfair to Roosevelt and to the people of the 
State. They recommended that if Roosevelt's friends wanted to do ’ 
him a service, they would vote against him. “Pathetic and pitiless,” 
said the Evening Post. 

Al Smith shot back with his gamin humor, “The Governor doesn't 
have to be an acrobat.” 

Franklin met it head on: “Let me put this matter straight at 
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. . I was drafted because all of the Party leaders, when 
they assembled, insisted . . . that my nomination was the best as¬ 
surance to the voters that [Governor Smith's] policies would be 
continued. 

“It was because they felt, and I feel, that the whole splendid 
structure of State government built up by Governor Smith, and all 
the high ideals of service to the people which he had established 
were in peril, that caused me to accept the nomination. . . . That 
is something too important to let personal considerations weigh 
in the slightest. 

“I am in this fight to win. . . *’ 

Then Franklin started out to show 'em. He spoke for Smith 
at Columbus, Georgia; Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Massachusetts; 
and New York on successive nights. The day after his New York 
speech, October 16, he formally accepted the nomination, and on 
the 17th he opened his campaign at Binghamton, New York. 

Whatever the Democratic National Committee might think, 
Roosevelt wasn't going to pussyfoot. He hit the undercover anti- 
Catholic campaign against Smith right there in the Ku Klux Klan 
belt of New York. Then he challenged big business with his pro¬ 
gram: State ownership of the St. Lawrence Power Project; a forty- 
eight-hour-week law; a liberal attitude toward labor and legal 
recognition that the labor of human beings is not a commodity. 
Finally, he came out for farm relief, pointing out that at the glitter¬ 
ing apex of prosperity there were 444 farm failures every working 
day. Raskob nearly had apoplexy. 

It seemed like 1910 again as, wearing his lucky old soft hat, 
Roosevelt barnstormed the State by automobile, averaging 175 miles 
and a dozen speeches a day. Nor did he neglect that wonderful new 
tool, the radio. He had a brilliant staff to help map his strategy. 
Louis Howe, of course, and Missy LeHand; Jim Farley, a big hearty 
Irishman of the A 1 Smith brand who knew every ward leader in 
the State, Sam Rosenman, who knew his way through the law¬ 
books as a rabbit knows his home burrow, and canny Edward J. 
Flynn of the Bronx. 

This crack political team was reinforced by an unorthodox 
assistant from academic circles. Roosevelt was in Democratic Head¬ 
quarters one day, when Louis Howe came through the door shep- 
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ing a big, stoop-shouldered man with a long nose and bright 
little eyes. 

“Boss, I want you to know Professor Raymond Moley of 
Columbia.” 

“This is an expected pleasure,” Franklin exclaimed, and seeing 
Moley's astonishment, added, “Louis told me you might have some 
good ideas on how to simplify* the administration of justice.” 

Moley was bursting with ideas and delighted to help out. 

It was all great fun—Franklin had forgotten how much fun 
campaigning could be. The opposition waited breathlessly for him 
to collapse—“Mr. Roosevelt is trying his strength too far.” But like 
a political Anteus his strength was magically renewed each time 
his feet touched a speaker's platform. It was better than the pool 
at Warm Springs any day! 

As Franklin pulled into Hyde Park from the last hectic swing, 
he shouted, “If I could campaign for another six months, I could 
throw away my cane.” 


The country voted as everyone knew it would, though the result 
was more devastating than the most pessimistic Democrat had 
anticipated. Even the solid South broke its ranks as forty out of 
forty-eight states went for Hoover. It looked as though the Demo¬ 
cratic Party would become a political Humpty Dumpty. Only in 
New York was there a faint ray of light. A 1 Smith lost his State 
by 103,481 votes, but Franklin Roosevelt was elected Governor by 
a plurality of 25,564. 

Not only had Roosevelt been elected against the odds, but by 
carrying New York when A 1 Smith had failed, he became the out¬ 
standing figure in the Democratic Party. Many a one was thinking 
that night what Roosevelt's old friend and neighbor, Mrs. Robert 
B. Suckley, said to Franklin's mother, “Now Franklin will be 
President.” 

Sallie nodded casually; she had thought so all along. 

The inauguration ceremony was oddly sentimental. The two old 
comrades in politics, who stood together on the platform in the 
jammed Assembly Chamber at Albany, had never seemed so close. 
A 1 Smith, in the shadow of defeat, was generously affectionate to- 
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d the younger man who had won where he had lost, but a Celtic 
melancholy pervaded his mood. 

“My mother sat on this platform twice,” he said to Sallie, and to 
the new Governor he said heartily, though with a hint of after¬ 
thought, “Frank, I hope you will be able to devote that intelligent 
mind of yours to the problems of this State.” 

Franklin fondly addressed his speech: “Governor Smith—A 1 . . . 

“This day is notable not so much for the inauguration of a new 
Governor as that it marks the close of the term of a Governor who 
has been our Chief Executive for eight years . . . Alfred E. Smith, 
a public servant of true greatness. . . .” 

He meant it with all his heart, and as the two men shook hands, 
their clasp was warm with friendship. Then A 1 Smith walked out 
of the Capitol on his diverging path. 


The Governor’s Mansion was dark and gloomy; its rooms were 
high-ceilingcd and paneled, fit for the ponderous state of the Vic¬ 
torian Era. The Roosevelts poured through it like a spring freshet 
through somber Ausable Chasm. Their laughter set chandeliers 
tinkling, and blew the figurative cobwebs out of the comers. Meal¬ 
times were uproarious. 

When alone, they ate in the sun porch off the state dining-room. 
Franklin sat at one end of the table and Eleanor at the other, with 
the four boys—Anna had married Curtis Dali in 1926—spaced along 
between them. Discussions were keen, with as many different 
opinions expressed as there were people present. Conversation did 
not even halt when the butler came to plug the telephone in on 
a long wire, and silently hand the instrument either to Franklin 
or Eleanor. The latter received almost as many calls as her hus¬ 
band, for in addition to her political activities, she was teaching 
civics and literature at the Todhunter School in New York and 
managing a furniture factory she had started at Val Kill to demon¬ 
strate how manufacture could be brought back to the countryside. 

The Roosevelts were seldom alone for dinner. Eleanor might 
Start to dress, having planned for the six of them, and thirty min¬ 
utes later eighteen people would sit down to dinner in the state 
dining-room. That was the way Franklin liked to do things, and 
that was the way they were done. 
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up the hill a great draft blew through the musty halls of 
the massive Capitol. Those who thought that Governor Roosevelt's 
administration would be a carbon copy of A1 Smith's hurriedly 
changed their minds. Roosevelt proposed to build on the foundation 
laid by Smith's progressive measures, but he visualized an edifice 
whose soaring modern architecture went far beyond Smith's basi¬ 
cally conventional conception. 

Starting right out in his inaugural speech, Roosevelt proposed 
to take the St. Lawrence Power Project out of politics and solve 
it immediately. His position was, . . that the water power of 
the State should belong to all the people. . . He went on to say 
that it was the duty of the legislative bodies to see that the power 
was made available in electricity to the people at the lowest possible 
cost. Tin's sounded like state socialism and left the Republican 
majority in the Legislature gasping like boated fish. 

That perpetual Republican majority at the Capitol had harassed 
virtually every Democratic Governor. Roosevelt outmaneuvered 
them brilliantly. The most effective pressure that he put on the 
balky Legislators was a series of informal chats over the radio 
with the people of the State. He found that he had the gift of 
making his audience feel as though he were sitting in the room 
with them talking things over. It was something new in politics, 
an enormous multiplication of the most successful form of per¬ 
suasion, the house-to-house canvass. 

Thus, while the Republican Legislature disliked passing even bills 
they thought were good, for fear of making credit for a Democratic 
Governor, they were maneuvered into a position where they were 
obliged to act or be accused of selfish obstruction. In the end, 
Roosevelt was able to assert that "They [the Legislature] have given 
me eighty per cent of what I asked." 

This included the Water Power Commission to handle the water 
power question without political fear or favor; advanced labor legis¬ 
lation; an old-age pension act; reform of the Judiciary and the ad¬ 
ministration of justice; reorganization of the prison system; public 
works; scientific farm relief; and, as the great depression dislocated 
the industrial machine and cast thousands of workers adrift, a vast 
program of unemployment relief. It was Roosevelt's unorthodox 
belief that, just as the citizens owed the State their allegiance, 
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^;ain sendees and, in time of war, their very lives, so the State 
owed them protection against the exploitation or waste of the re¬ 
sources of their land, good working conditions, security in old age, 
and succor in time of need. 

It was not done easily. There was bitter fighting on the Hill; the 
Legislators kicked like balky mules. All the devious ways of politics 
were practiced, but Roosevelt was as good at that as anyone and 
better than most. He enjoyed it. But no matter how he trimmed 
his sails to the political wind, he never lost sight of his main objec¬ 
tives. He might tack to windward, so to speak, but he got there. 

Very early in his term, his system of government became ap¬ 
parent. That was government by specialists based on the expressed 
wishes of the people regarding the objectives. “This is an age of 
experts,” he said, and called them inr freely. The method was to 
tell them the course he wished to follow and get their advice on 
how to chart it. The result would be a considered, long-range plan, 
with specific recommendations for legislature to implement it. 

As head of his Farm Advisory Board, Roosevelt selected his old 
friend Henry Morgentliau, Jr., who had made an intensive study 
of agriculture in New York State and successfully practiced it as 
well. To head his Department of Labor he selected Miss Frances 
Perkins, who seemed qualified by experience and sympathy with 
labor's viewpoint. Sam Rosenman, the Governor s counsel, whose 
great ambition was to be a judge of the New r York State Supreme 
Court, advised him on the reform of the Judiciary, and Ray Moley 
became the ranking member of the new Commission on Admin¬ 
istration of Justice. For the complicated question of public utilities, 
Roosevelt desired the assistance of a legal specialist. Felix Frank¬ 
furter came down from Harvard to contribute his special knowl¬ 
edge to the Roosevelt program. Later on, Harry Hopkins, a social 
worker with a brilliantly constructive mind, became Chairman of 
the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration. Gradually, 
Franklin was surrounding himself with a staff of trained advisers 
on technical matters of administration. 

For the political angles he also had an expert staff made up 
largely of his good friends. Louis Howe was, of course, his Chief 
of Staff. Others in Albany were Ed Flynn, as Secretary of State, and 
faithful Tom Lynch, whom he appointed to head the State Tax 
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>sion. Jim Farley was his field commander, as head of the 
Democratic State Committee. 

Besides these, all the members of the Cuff Links Club were 
personally devoted to him, and some of them, like Steve Early 
and Marvin McIntyre, were very influential in national Democratic 
politics. Ever since the gay campaign of 1920, the Cuff Links Club 
had met for dinner on the Saturday night nearest to Franklin's 
birthday. Once when the gathering took place in the house on 
Sixty-fifth Street, Franklin had the dining-room decorated like a 
Pullman car, and Romeo, grinning broadly, was there to wait 
on them. 

Judging from the fan mail and expert sampling of public opinion, 
the people of New York liked their Governor and his policies. It 
seemed probable that he would win the election of 1930. The Re¬ 
publican candidate, Charles F. Tuttle, made a rather colorless cam¬ 
paign, and probability became certainty. On Election Day the 
Democratic leaders predicted that Roosevelt would come close to 
equalling A 1 Smith's record plurality of 385,945; specifically they 
mentioned 375,000. 

They were poor prophets. When the last ballot was counted in 
that avalanche of votes, Roosevelt's plurality reached 725,001. 

"That last one was my vote," Franklin chortled. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 

The Moment of Opportunity 


T I-IE period of serenity that followed Roosevelt’s re-rlection 
was brief. He had only a little space to contemplate the 
satisfactory state of his affairs, public and private. A; to the 
latter, he felt well and fit for anything, and his family ife was 
unusually tranquil. Eleanor was as busy as a colony of bea ers and 
thriving on it. Anna presented him with a second grandchild. Jimmy 
married Betsy Cushing, daughter of the eminent Doctor James 
Cushing, and entered Boston University Law School. A lit'.le later, 
Elliott, who had balked at going to college, got a good job as aviation 
editor for the Hearst papers and married Elizabeth Doni er. The 
two younger boys were doing well in school. For that fleeting instant, 
Franklin could regard the domestic scene with a pleasant.y patri¬ 
archal feeling. 

Roosevelt's public life was also momentarily placid. The 
enormous prestige of his overwhelming victory had coved the 
Republicans in the Legislature, and his liberal program was going 
through. In the national scene, the omens were auspicious. But 
it was all too good to last and the deluge was not long in coming. 

Though the New York State Republicans had failed to em¬ 
barrass Roosevelt, his own party put him in an awful s\ot New 
York City had been ruled in the roistering twenties by i cynical 
coalition of complaisant politicians and arrogant racketeers. No¬ 
body minded much as long as there was plenty of money, buA the 
Roman orgy looked bad when the depression came and jobless 
veterans began selling apples in the streets. 

Looking down the LIudson River Valley, from the austere in¬ 
tegrity of the Governor's Mansion, Roosevelt saw at the end of the 
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, a sight to send cold chills down his spine. New York’s insigne 


had become a Tiger rampant; and Franklin’s startled eyes were 
treated to a spectacle that made ancient Babylon look as staid as 
Plymouth Colony. Judge Seabury, the incorruptible, was investi¬ 
gating everybody. The unsavory odors that arose from his spade 
work in the Judiciary were wafted up-river to Albany, and made 
even hardened politicians gag. It was a pretty mess to confront a 
Presidential aspirant. 

Though the State Government was as pure as Tammany was 
corrupt, the mud spattered it, since they were both Democratic. 
The la:t thing Roosevelt wanted was a fight with Tammany that 
might plit the Party again. He envisioned larger objectives than 
in his early muckraking days and now desired to work with the 
politica bosses to further his great purpose—not to fight them. 

In th 3 last campaign, the Republicans had tried to evade the real 
issues t f smearing him with Tammany dirt and had harped on the 
cases of the corrupt Tammany judges. Roosevelt had ignored it un¬ 
til the last night at Carnegie Hall. Packed in the orchestra and back 
to the eives of the galleries, the Tammany rank and file faced him, 
while in the tiers of boxes and on the platform beside him sat the 
sachem . They were daring him to attack their power. The challenge 
touchec his fighting spirit, and he faced them confidently. His 
voice nng out, so that the last, least brave in the topmost balcony 
should hear and make no mistake: “If there is corruption in our 
courts, I will use every rightful power in the office of Governor to 
drive ii out—and I will do this regardless of whether it affects, or 
may efect, any Democratic or Republican organization. . . .” 

That had been his pledge and, now, he saw he must redeem it, 
even th >ugh it cost him his great opportunity to effect the plans 
he had pondered so long. It was a hard decision to take, with 
Tamma: y in control of a majority of the ninety delegates that 
New York would send to the Convention, but once taken, he 
worked last. In the course of a few weeks, Roosevelt named Tam¬ 
ma ny-’s nemesis, Judge Seabury, to investigate charges of laxity 
against District Attorney Crain, encouraged the Republican Assem¬ 
bly to undertake an investigation of New York City politics, and 
requested Mayor Jimmy Walker to answer charges informally 
brought against him by the City Affairs Committee. 
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Eventually, these various investigations resulted in a gener; 
ean-up in New York City, the resignation of Mayor Walker, and, 
ultimately, in the defeat of Tammany by Fiorello La Guardia in 
the mayoralty election of 1933. 


§L 


Though the local political picture caused Roosevelt such severe 
headaches during his Governorship, the national scene presented 
an agreeably exciting prospect. John J. Raskob and Jouett Shouse 
had done the job that once baffled all the king's horses and all the 
king's men; they had put the Democratic Humpty Dumpty to¬ 
gether again. It had taken lots of patience and quantities of money 
—about a million dollars—but by 1930 there was a reasonably united 
Democracy. The best they hoped for was that the Party would be 
strong enough to make a decent showing in 1932, and then maybe 
—with a lot of wishful thinking—return to power in 1936. How¬ 
ever, the disaster that engulfed the whole world gave the Democrats 
a lucky break. 

During the twenties, America had enjoyed unprecedented pros¬ 
perity. The standard of living rose beyond anything ever known 
in all the annals of the human race. It really looked like the dawn 
of a golden age. 

There was, however, a fatal flaw in the picture. While the railroads 
and the aqueducts, the great dams, the towering buildings and 
even the smallest houses were scientifically engineered with the 
most exact computation of weights and stresses, the credit structure, 
on which the whole glittering prospect depended, had been built 
with the joyous abandon of kids making a tree house. By 1929, it 
was a fantastic edifice made of grandiose financial dreams. 

In October, 1929, with hardly a preliminary shudder, the New 
York Stock Market collapsed. The inflated prices of stocks, based 
on hope instead of value, fell like rockets in a vacuum. The great 
financiers were as helpless as a mob of frightened children. Brokers 
shot themselves or jumped out of skyscrapers. Bankers crazily 
committed crimes to save their beloved banks. And little people 
who liked to gamble, quietly cut their throats in bathtubs or hung 
themselves by their suspenders. 

With credit gone and finance in confusion, the whole system of 
distribution broke down. There was no way to get the food from 
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into the mouths of the hungry; or clothes from the fac¬ 
tories to the backs of the ill-clad; or the super-deluxe automobiles 
and refrigerators and radios to the people who would enjoy using 
them. So the harvest rotted on the farms, the trains stopped run¬ 
ning, factories closed down, the skyscrapers stood like perpendicular 
ghost towns, and ten million people were thrown out of work as 
the whole national economic life ground to a halt. 

Since the economy of the rest of the world was geared to American 
finance, the depression spread like a creeping paralysis to all 
countries, and their economies collapsed, with resounding political 
repercussions. Only Soviet Russia, behind her wall of economic iso¬ 
lation, did not seem to be seriously affected. 

The American people ran true to form. They determined to get 
rid of President Hoover by the democratic process. Hoover had 
little to do with the financial cataclysm. The worst that can be 
said of him is that he did nothing. On the other hand, when he con¬ 
tinued to do nothing in the face of such a tide of misery, that be¬ 
came a serious indictment. The Democrats joyously harried the im¬ 
potent Administration and began to prepare for their return from 
exile. 

Franklin Roosevelt saw early that this was indeed the moment of 
opportunity, and Louis Howe hastily revised his long-range strategy, 
which since 1920 had been based on the idea that 1936 would be 
“Franklin's year/' 

Roosevelt's enormous plurality and his national reputation made 
him tower above the other Democratic aspirants. There was only 
one man to beat—A 1 Smith. Franklin wished that the issue were not 
so clearly between them. To fight his friend for the nomination, 
for which he had thrice proposed him, went against the grain. True, 
A 1 had had his chance in '28, and Roosevelt had backed him to the 
limit despite certain misgivings. Franklin had even taken a long 
chance on his health and political prospects; that should recom¬ 
pense friendship. Even so, loyalty pulled hard. If it were just the 
matter of the Presidency, he might have postponed ambition—he 
was only fifty. 

But there were much greater things at stake. Roosevelt's political 
philosophy, which had been born of an emotional sympathy for 
the underdog and nurtured by long days and nights of concentrated 
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while his misfortune arrested active life, had been maturea 
and clarified by his experience as Governor. His basic tenet was that 
government should subordinate private interest to the collective 
good and substitute cooperation for selfish individualism. He had 
always hated the tremendous inequality in the distribution of wealth 
and ardently desired to correct it. Now he saw the great objectives 
clearly. They were: 

Economic democracy, with the people in actual control of the 
financial power. 

Protection of the national economy against violent cyclical swings 
from boom to depression by long-range planning. 

Conservation of the natural resources of the country for the 
benefit of ill the people. 

Guarantees by the Federal Government of economic security 
for the workers. 

Recognition of collective bargaining as an inherent right of labor. 

A program for agriculture that would guarantee a reasonable re¬ 
turn to the farmer, together with overall planning to secure stability 
of prices and a stable supply of farm products. 

Government development and control of hydro-electric power. 

Encouragement of the revival of world trade. 

Finally, and first in importance, a real return to democracy with 
the government as directly responsive as possible to the will of the 
people. 

Franklin saw how the radio would help. By that means it was 
possible to talk to 130,000,000 people almost as easily as to addiess 
a town meeting. Tlius the new statesman might influence the 
thought of a mighty modern nation like a Pericles talking to his 
fellow-citizens in the agora at Athens. 

The unhappy state of the nation gave a sharp urgency to Roose¬ 
velt's desire to realize his vision of the future. With the country 
pounding itself to pieces on the economic rocks, men were in the 
mood to accept a captain who could chart a definite course. This 
was, indeed, the moment of opportunity. 

Roosevelt believed that A 1 Smith's financial thinking had be¬ 
come too conservative to allow him to make full use of it, and that if 
Smith became President, the great opportunity would be lost and 
the common man would have to wait perhaps another generation or 
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r his deliverance. That was too great a price to pay for friend¬ 
ship. Franklin was determined to fight for the nomination, and the 
right to mold the country nearer to his ideal. 

But though Roosevelt stood pre-eminent in the Democratic Party, 
Raskob was Chairman of the Democratic National Committee and 
Raskob was A 1 Smith's man. Tammany would back A 1 too; so 
Roosevelt would go to the Convention with a minority of his own 
State's delegation. Getting the nomination wasn't going to be any 
cinch. 


''Franklin the Roose" and "Sammy the Rose’' were taking it easy 
in the Governor's frowsy, old-fashioned study on a night in Febru¬ 
ary, 1932. The nicknames by which they affectionately referred to 
each other w r ere born of the atmosphere of gay camaraderie in which 
Roosevelt carried on the business of state; it was a combination of 
high thinking and low horseplay. Roosevelt was working on his 
stamp collection and Rosenman, who never got tired of eating, was 
munching a sandwich. For the thousandth time they re-mapped 
pre-convention strategy and agreed that things looked good. Roose¬ 
velt was unquestionably 'w^y out ahead, and were it not for the two- 
thirds rule, he W’ould be nominated on the first ballot. But that very 
fact gave impetus to the stop-Roosevelt movement of the conserva¬ 
tive faction led by Smith and Raskob and Shouse. 

"I'll bet you get it on the first ballot anyway," said Sam, through 
a mouthful of bread and salami. 

"I just might," Franklin agreed. "Jim is certainly doing fine. That 
was a good idea of yours." 

At Sam's suggestion, Jim Farley, the greatest "glad-hander" of 
them all, was touring around the country making friends and in¬ 
fluencing delegates. 

“We could probably get the rule abrogated at the Convention," 
Franklin went on, sticking in a stamp, "but Louis thinks it's too 
dangerous to try." 

"Louis may be right at that," said Sam grudgingly. He and Louis 
w r ere as jealous of each other as rival suitors of the village belle. 

"The important thing is to get our progressive planks in the plat¬ 
form," Roosevelt said. 

Franklin loved to talk of his great plan with Rosenman, for of 
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intimates, Sam's mind marched most closely with his 
yet it had the toughness that a man gets when he comes up 
from the city wards the hard way. 

'The thing is, I need advice," Roosevelt said at length. "In the 
case of water power and conservation I have worked out what I 
want to do. But a man hasn't time for everything, and though I 
know the objectives I want to reach in other fields, I need expert 
pilots to chart my course. They must give me a practical plan to 
implement my ideas. They must work out a national program." 

T've thought we needed that for some time," said Sam. "But 
your advisers ought to be different from the usual programmers of 
presidential candidates. Business fat-cats and political bosses are 
out. You've had pretty good luck getting advisers from the uni¬ 
versities; why don't you stick to them?" * 

"Fine," said Franklin. "Will you round some up for me? Get Ray 
Moley to help." 

"Sure," said Sam. "I'll get in touch with Ray next time I'm in 
New York. He's right there at Columbia and can bring in the best 
brains in the country." 

"tie's got a pretty high-powered brain himself," said Franklin. 

Accordingly, three of them met at Rosenman's office—Doc 
O'Connor, Ray Moley, and Rosenman—and drew up a list of pos¬ 
sible topics Roosevelt might want to cover in the campaign. As they 
jotted them down, Moley suggested the names of men who had ex¬ 
pert knowledge about each. Ray was on the faculty of Columbia 
University and Sam was an affectionate alumnus; so most of the 
names selected were those of Columbia men. 

Many were called, but only a few passed the test. Conditions were 
hard; each man must prove his value. Moley and Rosenman would 
first talk to a prospect, and if he seemed to have something to con¬ 
tribute, they would take him to Albany to see the Governor. Roose¬ 
velt's budget for the pre-convention campaign was only $100 a 
week, so all the helpers had to pay their own expenses. 

Rex Tugwell came first, for agriculture. He w r as full of astonishing 
new ideas, and his mind struck sparks from Roosevelt's, llien came 
Lindsay Rogers on tariff; he was good but did not last. On another 
night a cocky young man, named Adolph A. Berle, Jr., talked until 
midnight about credit and corporations. Franklin found him im- 
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:ly refreshing and didn't mind his youthful brashness in 
st—idol-smashers have to be brash. 

Others who made the pilgrimage were Professor Joseph McGold- 
rick, Jimmy Angell, son of Yale's president, Howard Lee McBain, 
and Ernest K. Lindley. They came; they dined; they talked until 
midnight, and caught the last train back. Franklin pumped from 
them the best ideas they possessed and stored them in his mind. 

That March was a terrific month for Roosevelt. The departing 
legislators had snowed his desk under a drift of bills that must be 
considered, and signed or vetoed. Judge Seabury was investigating 
indefatigably, and A 1 Smith was covertly attacking. Down in New 
York, Louis Howe was working like all seven dwarfs to get his Frank¬ 
lin nominated, and Roosevelt had frequently to confer with him 
and the political staff. There was also the finance department, which 
mainly consisted of Frank Walker, Will Woodin, Ed Flynn, Hemy 
Morgenthau, Sr., and Roosevelt's one time opponent, James W. 
Gerard. 

Most important and exacting of all was the writing of speeches 
which would make his program clear to the nation. Ray Moley often 
came to Albany alone to help with these. His conversation and sug¬ 
gestions acted like a catalyst to precipitate Franklin's ideas. 

It was important to get a program before the public, for there 
was a growing tendency to consider Roosevelt a sort of political 
playboy. Such words as '‘weakling," "opportunist," and "inade¬ 
quate" were being applied to him. Roosevelt was perfectly conscious 
of his power to charm and the advantage it gave him; he was also 
aware of the danger of seeming too charming, unless he could get 
serious attention to his ideas. 

Therefore the speech he was to make on the "Lucky Strike 
Hour" on April 7, was especially important. He was assured of a 
nation-wide audience and he had just ten minutes in which to 
convince them that he meant business. In that talk he proposed to 
expound his revolutionary recipe for recovery. He lay on a sofa 
dictating the speech to Missy LeHand. As he talked, he consulted 
the notes Moley had prepared, and Ray sat beside him offering sug¬ 
gestions. A phrase in the typed sheet caught his fancy. 

“ ‘The Forgotten Man.' That’s good, Ray, where did you get ft?” 
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/XL isn't mine; I scraped it up out of my memory.” 

“I'm going to use it,” Franklin said. “Ready, Missy: These un¬ 
happy times call for the building of plans that rest upon the for¬ 
gotten, the unorganized, but the indispensable units of economic 
power, for plans . . . that build from the bottom up and not from 
the top down, that put their faith once more in the forgotten man 
at the bottom of the economic pyramid. ... 

“That ought to make 'em sit up,' said Franklin. 

It did. The opposition newspapers yelped in surprised pain. They 
changed their epithet from “dilettante” to rabble rouser. The 
new attack delighted Roosevelt. 

“I'll show 'em who's a weakling. . . .” 


<SL 


Roosevelt was in the upstairs sitting-room of the house on Sixty- 
fifth Street, when Moley dropped in on an April afternoon. 
Irvin McDuffie, his colored valet, was rushing back and forth from 
the bedroom in a great bustle of packing for a trip to Warm Springs, 
while the Governor shouted directions at him and worked at a des,; 
full of last minute business. 

“Hello, Ray, glad you stopped in.” 

“I just wanted to say good-bye.” 

“Look,” Roosevelt said. “Why don’t you fellows go ahead )ust 
as though I were here, seeing people and getting thmgs together? 
Then you could send a memorandum down, so I don t get too tar 
behind in mv homework.” t w 

“Good,” said Moley. “But who are ‘you fellows? > 

“Well, Sam, of course. And Doc, I suppose. You know Doc s got 
a pretty level head on his shoulders. And Rex, and Bcrle. Rex could 
go on with this farm thing and Berle could work up something on 
debts and finance. And you could put in whatever you want and 
pull the whole thing together so it makes sense politically. W hich 
makes you chairman, I guess, of my—my Privy Council. 

Franklin saw Moley wince at the kingly connotations of that last 
phrase. This was too good a chance of needling that ardent demo¬ 
crat to miss. , 

“My Privy Council ” he repeated, laughing. “That s what you 11 

be.” ' 
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1 ^dxoosevelt sat beside his radio in the study in Albany. The dingy, 
high-ceilinged little room was filled with the sound and fury of the 
Convention nearly a thousand miles away in Chicago. It brought 
the whole familiar scene so vividly before him that he could almost 
see the sweating delegates and shouting speakers, and smell the 
circus-like odor. Every time Tom Walsh, the Chairman, spoke in his 
resonant drawl, he seemed to be actually in the room. They were 
getting ready to call the roll of the states for the first ballot, and 
the terrific tension was carried through the ether into that quiet 
room in Albany. 

Sam Rosenman was visibly affected by it; his square face was pale 
and his hands clenched and unclenched. Missy LeHand, keeping 
the score, was vibrating with excitement. Eleanor and the boys 
dashed in and out of the room. Franklin could imagine Louis Howe 
in Room 1702 in the Congress Hotel in Chicago, sitting like a sar¬ 
donic spider at the center of the web of intrigue he had spun to en¬ 
tangle unwary delegates. Louis would be suffering hellishly, for he 
always took a pessimistic view of everything, and it was certain, now, 
that it would not be Roosevelt on the first ballot. 

Only Franklin himself was serene. It was as though he had some 
supernatural assurance of the result. However uncertain the pros¬ 
pect, though Louis might be jittery in Chicago and even Jim Farley 
despair, Franklin knew it w’ould happen somehow. There was in 
nations, as in men, a chain of circumstances that led inevitably to 
a critical moment, when the necessities of the state made the op¬ 
portunity for the man who had fitted himself to seize it. 

"Alabama! Twenty-four votes.” 

The voice rang like an echo of all those other conventions, but 
this time there was a different answer. 

"Alabama. Twenty-four votes for Franklin Delano Roosevelt!” 

Sam and Missy looked as though they wanted to cheer, though 
they all knew beforehand that Alabama was pledged to Roosevelt. 
Conversely when some of the big industrial states went against him 
they groaned, even though they also knew that was going to happen. 

Massachusetts, New Jersey, and more than two-thirds of New 
York’s delegation went to A 1 Smith. Texas, backed by California, 
stood for her favorite son, apple-faced, crusty John Nance Gamer— 
he was Hearst’s candidate, but an honest man for all that. 
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^wnen the final score was in, Roosevelt had 666 V 4 votes. It was 
far more than a majority, but woefully short of the 770 needed to 


<SL 


nominate. 

“Damn the two-thirds rule/' Rosenman snorted. 1 ou ought to 
have the nomination, but I'll bet they get deadlocked. 

“It will be all right,” said Franklin. 

The minority votes were widely scattered. A 1 Smith had the most, 
then Jack Garner, followed by Newton D. Baker and a flock of 
favorite sons. That was where Franklin hoped a break would come. 
But it didn't. 

There were two more ballots in that night-long session, and at the 
end of them, Roosevelt had only picked up 16V2 votes for a total 
of 682^4. It looked as though he were stalled. 

Louis Howe was in black despair. Moley, Hopkins, Farley, and the 
others in Room 1702 were almost ready to concede defeat. ^ ^ 

“They'll begin to break away from you on the fourth ballot, 
Louis wailed over the telephone. “Louisiana, Mississippi, and Iowa 
are shaky. If they go, the whole thing will crack up. 

“Keep your shirt on, Louis,” Franklin advised, and look for a 
break our way.” 

Then he went to bed and to sleep. 

While Roosevelt slept, his friends worked ceaselessly m that 
feverish dawn. Some say it was Jim Curley, the Boss 01 Boston, who 
did it by a telephone call to Hearst. Others contend that Sam ay- 
burn of Texas was the key man. Certainly Jack Garner and McAdoo 
and Senator Tom Connally of Texas had receptive ears. Roosevelt 
himself never knew whom to thank; and Jim Farlcv said a thousand 
men claim the credit, and probably five hundred of them had some¬ 
thing to do with it.” 

At any rate, after that night and morning of intrigue, the news 
was better. Louis Howe called before noon: There s a deal on that 
may put you across. But Jack Garner will have to have the \ ice- 
Presidency. Is that all right with you?” 

“Sure,” said Franklin. “Jack's a darn nice fellow'.' 

The radio carried the confused burbling of the delegates and spec¬ 
tators getting seated. Local ward heelers were being pushed down to 
front seats in the boxes, to stage a stampede for Smith, or Baker, or 
Garner, or Ritchie, for anybody to beat Roosevelt! Mayor Anton 
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[ak of Chicago came out for him that day, but the Illinois 


machine was bitterly opposed. 

The sharp percussion of Tom Walsh's gavel, cutting through the 
hubbub, came like a knocking on Franklin's heart. lie was excited 
now, for the alarms and doubts of the night had shaken his confi¬ 
dence. On this next ballot all ambition, plans, and hopes would be 
put to the touch. 

“Alabama—’Twenty-four votes!” 

That prologue line to drama. 

The votes went as before until California was called. McAdoo 
was saying something from his place on the floor. Ilis voice got 
lost, and delegates were shouting, “Speak up!” “Speak up!” 


“Louder!” 

“I'll make it loud enough,” he shouted. “California came here 
to nominate a President of the United States. She did not come here 
to deadlock the Convention or to engage in another devastating 
contest like that of 1924.” 

There was a touch of bitterness in his voice that reminded them 
that he had had a majority in 1924 and had been balked in his am¬ 
bition. 

“If the contest here were prolonged, it would only lead to 
schisms. When a man comes into a convention with almost 700 

votes. . . *” 

The crash of sound was like Gabriel s trumpet in Franklin s ears. 
He needed to hear no more. 

McAdoo shouting, “California, forty-four votes for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt,” other states jumping on the bandwagon; Massachusetts 
sticking obstinately to Smith; Tammany’s New York delegates 
stubbornly holding, were just inevitable incidents. Even the words 
that clinched it: “Texas, forty-six votes for Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt!” seemed less than important. 

Franklin turned off the hurricane of enthusiasm that made the 
radio sputter, and said to Missy, “You’d better confirm, about the 
plane. We’ll need it early tomorrow morning. Sam, let’s go over 
that speech again.” 

Tire plane had been chartered and waiting for days; the speech 
was begun in May. Roosevelt was determined to blow the cobwebs 
1 of foolish tradition out of the cornices of government, and he pro- 
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to dramatize that intention by the unprecedented move 
g to-the Convention to make his acceptance speech instead 
of waiting for a great notification ceremony. 

In Chicago he drove through the roaring crowds to his hotel. 
Louis Howe, riding with him in the open car, slipped a wad of 
manuscript into his hand. 

“I sat up all night writing this speech for you, Franklin/’ the little 
man whispered anxiously. “That one Moley showed me is no good. 
Too much Rosenman. Get you in wrong at the start.” 

“Thanks, Louis,” said Roosevelt seriously, but within he was 
chuckling. Louis was as jealous as a new bride. Because Rosenman 
had helped on the speech, it must be thrown away: No one ever 
seemed to realize that Franklin wrote his own speeches. Everybody 
who made a suggestion thought he’d written the wiiole thing. Even 
Louis, after all these years. 

Franklin affectionately regarded the wispy figure beside him. After 
the strain of the Convention, Louis looked sicker than ever. His 
face was like tallow, but his eyes W’ere sparkling from that high- 
powered generator of ideas behind his abrupt brow'. Franklin didn’t 
want to hurt Louis’ feelings; but he was going to use his own speech. 
It was peculiarly his own, for though others might have contributed 
a few ideas, the thing was essentially a statement of his philosophy 
of government. But how was he going to keep Louis happy? 

When he reached his hotel room and lay down on the bed to rest 
and look over Louis’ speech, Franklin found the solution. The 
opening phrases of Louis’ composition were quite similar to his own; 
it was not until the second page that serious divergence began. Frank¬ 
lin, alone for a moment, grinned as he discarded the first page of 
his own manuscript, and replaced it with that from Louis’. So w'ould 
the little man’s honor be satisfied and no harm done. 

Roosevelt had very little time for rest, and that was filled w'ith 
people crowding to the bed to offer congratulations. Among them 
came Jim Farley, bringing a thin, white-haired man, with benevo¬ 
lent brown eyes and faunlike ears. 

“Do you remember Charley Michelson, Boss? He’s the National 
Committee’s public relations man.” 

“Sure I do. Glad to see you aboard, Charley.” 

More people came until the room was suffocating. Then it was 
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ride behind motorcycles through cheers to the Convention. 
Franklin no longer felt the least bit tired. Instead, his mind and 
body seemed supernormally strong; strong enough to carry his 
party to victory, strong enough to rebuild a nation. 

He climbed the ramp to the platform and stood, as always, with 
his hands pressed on the lectern, looking over the tossing surface of 
that wildly cheering crowd, while his mind's eye saw beyond them 
to millions of his fellow-countrymen sitting beside their radios with 
troubled spirits waiting for words of hope. 

Confidently his voice rang out, as he gave them that hope. Fie set 
the keynote by a tribute to Woodrow Wilson, and a reference to 
the historic role of Democracy as the Party of liberalism and of 
progress. Then he traced the history of boom and depression, and of 
Republican inability to meet the crisis. He told them simply what 
he proposed to do about it. It was not the conventional type of 
inspirational address calculated to make the delegates yell, but a 
lucid exposition of a situation and the outline for a bold solution. 
Not until the very end did Roosevelt permit an emotional note to 
enter the speech, and then it was rather one of dedication than of 
demagoguery. 

“Out of every crisis/' he said, “every tribulation, every disaster, 
mankind rises with some share of greater knowledge, of higher 
decency, of purer purpose. Today . . . [is] a period of loose think- 
ing, descending morals, an era of selfishness. . . . Blame not gov¬ 
ernments alone for this. Blame ourselves. . . . 

“Millions of our citizens cherish the hope that their old standards 
of living and of thought have not gone forever. Those millions 
cannot and shall not hope in vain. 

“I pledge you, I pledge myself, to a new deal for the American 
people. . . ” 

Thus did the New Deal become the official doctrine of 
Democracy. 
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(f Happy Days Are Here Again” 

t 


T HE drama of the campaign held no suspense as to its issue; 
it was a foregone conclusion that Roosevelt would win. But 
to everyone concerned with the future of his country there 
was enormous interest in the unrolling blueprint of the proposed 
alterations. In speech after speech, Roosevelt outlined his remedies 
for the nation’s ills. Each speech would take a subject such as 
agriculture, or finance, and indicate a long-range plan for its im¬ 
provement. Meanwhile the “Privy Council” labored mightily in 
Ray Moley’s little office at Columbia and later at the Roosevelt 
Hotel to evolve these plans. They were the policy makers, whom 
Roosevelt kept quite separate from the political staff, across the 
way at the Biltmore, led by Louis Howe and Jim Farley. 

Additional experts were constantly added to the original council, 
among them Henry A. Wallace of Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa. 
Homestead; that rip-snorting soldier, General Hugh S. Johnson; 
William Woodin (banking), Joseph B. Eastman (railroads), 
Donald Richberg (railway labor), and (on tariff) Senators James 
F. Byrnes, Key Pittman, Thomas J. Walsh, and Representative 
Cordell Hull. Bernard Baruch, the “good” financier, and Colonel 
House advised in the role of elder statesmen. 

Roosevelt’s continued laughing references to his “Privy Council” 
kept Moley in a cold sweat for fear some reporter would get hold 
of that expression. The Professor was vastly relieved when Louis 
Howe’s malicious wit produced a better name. Louis was talking to 
Franklin about an important contributor, who wanted to be in the 
show. 
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e’s an awful bonehead,” said Louis, “perhaps you could use 
him in that Brain Trust of yours.” 

Franklin howled with delight, “My Brain Trust! I love it! I love it! 
Wait ’til I tell Ray!” 

The Brain Trust mapped out a national program to implement 
Roosevelt’s philosophy; sometimes it strayed rather far from the 
pure doctrine without his noticing it—there was so much to do in 
planning a new world. In matters on which he was an authority, 
Roosevelt might take advice but he drew his own conclusions. How¬ 
ever, when he was conscious of having insufficient background, he 


tended to swallow whole his advisers’ conclusions. 

This was the reason that Molev was able to sell Roosevelt on 
some of his pet economic theories, the most important of which was 
the doctrine that the era of expansion had ended for America, that 
almost all the factories and railroads and industrial works that we 
would ever need, had been built. Moley saw the national economy 
as static, and planned to keep it so, replacing but not expanding, 
conserving rather than exploiting. The conservation feature of this 
theory was founded on Roosevelt’s own philosophy, as was the 
provision for overall planning to replace chaotic laissez faire. But 
the timorous approach to production was contrary to Roosevelt’s 
optimistic thinking, and he only adopted it because the trend of the 
times and the Brain Trust’s brilliant arguments made it seem 
plausible. Left to himself, Roosevelt would have planned for an 
expanding economy, not a static one. Later, he realized that Moley, 
who thought himself so radical, was as conservative in his peculiar 
way as Herbert Hoover. 

The Brain Trusters themselves recognized this tendency of the 
Boss to rely too completely on those whom he trusted; and some¬ 
times the awful responsibility frightened even them. 

The campaign itself was almost pure delight for Franklin; not 
entirely, however, for the shadow Louis had foreseen back there 
in Campobello fell across it. Because his legs were weak, some 
people were ever ready to imply his mind was feeble. This canard 
popped up in the middle of July in the form of a rumor that, 
' George Draper says Roosevelt is crazy and will be dead in six 
months.” 
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sort of thing got under Franklin's skin and 
^fishhook. 

“I don't believe Dan said it," he exclaimed. “Call him, Louis." 

Doctor Draper was horrified. “That's awful, Louis. Of course I 
didn’t say it. What can I do?" 

“Get out a statement," Louis said. “We can't stop these things, 
but we can fight them." 

Draper pitched his statement as strongly as he felt. Franklin 
Roosevelt, he stated, was in superb health. Furthermore, Draper 
said, in all his wide experience with polio, he had never known it 
to affect the mind except, by giving its victims time to think, to 
improve it. 

Meanwhile, Roosevelt happily planned his great campaign trips 
—the first one across the country to California, lie looked forward 
to it like a boy to a visit to a World's Fair, but he had to fight to get 
it. The Democratic National Committee was against it. Jim Farley, 
now its Chairman, brought Charley Michelson to Albany to reason 
with him. 

'Take it from an old hand. Governor," said Charley, “you’re 
elected now. You don't have to make a move or even open your 
mouth." 

“Charley, that's not my style. I want people to know just what 
I think." 

“Well, you might pull a boner," Jim said, “and it's putting an 
awful strain on your health." 

“That's just it," Franklin answered. “If I don't go, people will 
say it's because I'm not up to it." 

“Why take a chance?" asked Jim. 

Roosevelt's jaw stuck out like the Half Moons jib-boom and his 
eyes batted angrily. 

“Because I want to," he said. “And I'm not taking a doctor along 
either." 

On September 12, 1932, the candidate's train pulled out of 
Albany. Franklin was wearing the lucky soft hat of 1920. Old friends 
from that other trip were with him as well as new ones he had 
gained since. Ahead stretched the wide land, decked in golden wheat 
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'lasselled com and splendid forests, with well-stocked plains 
and cities full of people—full of prospective friends. They waited 
for him in auditoriums and stadia, at fair grounds and on little 
station platforms, and he hastened gaily to greet them. 

Eleanor and Jimmy were on the train and Anna rode part way. 
Missy LeHand came along, of course, and Gus Gennerich, the State 
Trooper who had been Roosevelt's bodyguard since he became Gov¬ 
ernor. Marvin McIntyre of the Cuff Links Club managed the train, 
assisted by Arthur Millen. McIntyre and his colleagues sprinted up 
and down the cars, crowded with reporters, politicians, technicians 
and secretaries, handing out mimeographs, cracking jokes, arranging 
accommodations and soothing irritations. Another Cuff Links Club¬ 
ber was Judge Robert S. Marx, whom Franklin invited as a mascot— 
anything associated with the 1920 trip seemed lucky to him, even 
though it had ended in a thundering defeat. 

The Brain Trust was represented only by Moley, though the 
distillation of its mental sweat was contained in manuscript notes 
for sixteen major speeches. But on this junket, political skill was 
more useful than a hatful of brains, and Moley, peering out of his 
book-cluttered compartment, watched in wonder as the boys set 
up their magic mirrors and proceeded to demonstrate their 
mystagogic art. 

Among the postgraduates of the School of the Ballot Box who 
accompanied Roosevelt were Jim Farley, Tom Walsh, Brecken- 
ridge Long, and Senator Key Pittman. Each time the train crossed 
a state line, local politicos got aboard to coach the candidate on the 
ramifications of their particular situation and the best way to make 
the local big shots happy—“Be sure to mention Senator Blank's 
herd of Jerseys," “Governor Hoopstuffer's wife has asthma," “You 
met Representative Lentil at Topeka in 1920; his nickname is 
Beany." (“Hello there, Beany!") One such adviser who boarded 
the train as it crossed the Mississippi was Judge Harry S. Truman, 
a mild-mannered man with a pilot's knowledge of the tortuous 
channels and shifting shoals of Missouri's political current. 

To supplement all this, Louis Howe poured out a stream of 
telegraphic admonitions from his headquarters in New York. 

And running the show, with an instinct surer than other men's 
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ledge, was the Past Grand Master of the Art. Roosevelt made 
a score of speeches a day and gained a thousand friends every twenty- 
four hours. Each time the train stopped, be it only by a water tank 
in the desert, he girded up his braces and went out on the rear plat¬ 
form for a word and a joke with the cheering little crowd. This was 
the life for him, his relaxation, his game of golf, his ride on the 
merry-go-round. Problems of government might fire his brain and 
arouse his immense capabilities, but a campaign trip was a holiday; 
and from this one, especially, he might well have sent home the 
vacationist's typical postcard: “Having a wonderful time. . . .” 

The best day of all was September 23. Before dawn, the train 
crossed the California border, and when Gus Gennerich woke 


Franklin, it was rocketing along the westward slope of the Sierras. 

At breakfast two inflamed political enemies came aboard, scowl¬ 
ing as they met. William G. McAdoo was lean and angry; Justus 
Wardell, sullen from a recent defeat at McAdoo's hands. They were 
worthy game for the political hunter, and Roosevelt gave them a 
double-barrelled shot of charm. Before the meal was done, they 
were smiling. 


Then came Hiram Johnson with California in his hands. Pie was 
ever a Progressive, yet a Republican; so lie walked stiffly, peering 
through thick spectacles. Franklin remembered how Hughes had 
lost the Presidency because he offended this square, pugnacious man. 
There was no use playing tricks with him—Johnson was forthright. 
The thing was to let him have it straight; tell him your aims and ask 
his help. Enchanted by such frankness, Johnson promised all. 

The train coasted into Oakland. There was an open car waiting 
and a ferryboat was cleared. The wind poured through the Golden 
Gate salt and strong. Good to feel it on your face, after the stale 
land winds. The ferryboat caromed into her slip on the Frisco side, 
and the chains clicked over the wheel. The street ahead was narrow 
and pointed toward the sky. It boiled with people. 

As the cars started up the steep grade, the yelling crowd surged 
forward, tossing the police lines back like driftwood on a wave. It 
eddied around Franklin's car, stalling it. Secret Service men were 
frantic as people swarmed on running-boards and hood and 
clambered over the back. Franklin, laughing at them, clasped a 
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ndred thrusting hands—these were no enemies but friends. When 
the car started up, an enthusiast, holding to his hand, nearly jerked 
his arm off. 

It was still sore when Franklin reached his room at the Palace 
Hotel. He took off his braces and lay on the bed for a little while. It 
was a matter of form, for he didn't feel tired at all. Then he went 
down through the roaring streets again to deliver his speech at the 
Commonwealth Club. It was typically Rooseveltian to choose the 
Commonwealth Club as the place to expound his liberal doctrine; 
for its members were the financiers and industrialists who would 
like it least. 

That was the greatest speech of the campaign: an overall state¬ 
ment of Roosevelt's philosophy and intentions. Each later move 
was there foreshadowed; each objective clearly stated. It became, 
in a sense, the classic charter of the New Deal. No one who heard it 
had a right to be surprised by subsequent developments. 

Though couched in academic language—"I want to speak not of 
politics, but of Government"—the speech was essentially revolu¬ 
tionary, if revolutionary means a radical alteration of the premises 
of government. Perhaps that is too strong a statement. Certainly 
Roosevelt did not think of it as so abrupt. Rather, he conceived it 
as a change of course, as though the Ship of State, impelled always 
by the winds of democracy, was simply to be put about on the port 
tack. 


Roosevelt briefly sketched the history of the American democracy, 
and showed how the government had served its people throughout. 
To gain the benefits of industrialization, government had tolerated, 
even abetted, the reckless financial Titans who had made America 
the greatest industrial power in the world. Only such strong, ruth¬ 
less men as these could have done the job; they had served their 
country well. Rut the job was largely completed and America was 
‘rifting toward economic oligarchy. That must not be: “The day of 
the great promoter or the financial Titan ... is over." 

So, standing on their own home ground, Roosevelt told the mem¬ 
bers of the Commonwealth Club that they were obsolete. 

Roosevelt went on to say that the Declaration of Independence 
discussed the problem of government in terms of a contract and 
that the contract still applied: “I feel that we are coming to a view 
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^ ./that private economic power ... is a public trust as well 
“The terms of that contract are as old as the Republic and as new 
as the new economic order. 

“Every man has a right to life; and this means that he has a right 
to make a comfortable living. . . . 

“Every man has a right to his own property; which means a right 
to be assured ... in the safety of his savings. . . . 

“The final term of the high contract was for liberty and the pur¬ 
suit of happiness. We have learned a great deal of both in the past 
century. We know that individual liberty and individual happiness 
mean nothing unless both are ordered in the sense that one man's 
meat is not another man's poison. . . . We know . . . that Gov¬ 
ernment in this regard is the maintenance of a balance, within which 
every individual may have a place if he will take it . . . may find 
safety if he wishes it . . . may attain such power as his ability 
permits, consistent with his assuming the accompanying respon¬ 
sibility." 

Then, at the very end of the speech, almost as an afterthought, 
Roosevelt gave them the key to his theory of democracy: “Govern¬ 
ment includes the art of formulating a policy, and using the political 
technique to attain so much of that policy as will receive general 
support; persuading, leading, sacrificing, teaching always, because 
the greatest duty of a statesman is to educate." 

That was the very essence of his concept of how to govern. He 
believed that all power should reside in the people and that, given 
the means of judging, their decision would be right, and that, right 
or wrong, their word was final. But he also believed in the principle 
of leadership. To choose wisely, the citizens must be both enlight¬ 
ened and advised and that to him was the whole art of govern¬ 
ment. “The greatest duty of a statesman is to educate.” That sen¬ 
tence explained many things that were yet to come; the Fireside 
Chats, the Press Conferences; the uneven moves by which the 
principles of the New Deal were put into practice, for, according to 
the doctrine, that part of a policy which the people were not ready 
to accept, must wait. Finally, it elucidates the long, delicate, tortu¬ 
ous course by which Roosevelt led the American people to appre¬ 
hend that the safety of their country and the future of all mankind 
depended on their entering a war they abhorred. 
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l u e {rain returned on its triumphant course, Los Angeles, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois. Detroit was the 
last stop. Louis Howe and “Henry the Morgue” joined them there, 
and as the train started fast down the last lap, Franklin called a 

council of war to map his next trips. 

He made two more, one to the South and the other through the 
heart of Republican New England. Even there, enthusiasm was 
high. There was no doubt left in anyone’s mind as to who would be 
the next President. Herbert Hoover cried desperately that if Roose¬ 
velt were elected and his theories put into practice. The grass will 
grow in the streets of a hundred cities, a thousand towns; the weeds 
will overrun the fields of a million farms.” There is no doubt that 

he really believed it. , 

But Roosevelt answered: “We are through with Delay; we are 
through with ‘Despair’; we are ready and waiting for better things.” 

So Franklin came back to New York for the last great rally at 
Madison Square Garden on November 5. He happened to see his 
old friend and former partner, Langdon Marvin, that morning. 

“What are you going to say tonight?” asked Marvin.. 

“I don’t know yet,” said Franklin; and smiled at Marvin’s startled 
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look. 

“But it’s only a few hours,” gasped the lawyer. 

“I know,” said Franklin. “Now I’ll tell you how this thing works. 
What they call my Brain Trust is meeting at the Flotel Roosevelt 
now. They’ll shoot suggestions at each other and stenographers will 
take them down. Then Ray Moley will write a suggested speech that 
will be about forty pages. 

“I’m going there this afternoon and 111 look over those sugges¬ 
tions, take, maybe, ten pages here, five there. Then I will dictate 
my speech, using whatever part of the material I like. Sometimes I 
don’t use any—I didn’t in Brooklyn last night. 

“When my speech is written the stuff will be boiled down to 
about seventeen pages—seventeen pages equals three-quarters of 
an hour. Come and hear it. It will be good.” 

It was good; but Roosevelt made one more speech in that cam¬ 
paign which was better; for it was not a campaign speech at all, and 
it expressed his own deepest feelings. On the night before election 
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foke to his neighbors of Dutchess County at Poughkeepsie a! 


is talk was broadcast to the nation. 


“I have traveled many miles/' he said, “it doesn't matter exactly 
how many. ... I have seen millions and millions of people. Sta¬ 
tistics . . . applied to human things like these take from—they cer¬ 
tainly do not add to—their strong vital importance. . . . The im¬ 
pressions count, the vivid flashes that tell us of the essential unity of 
things. . . . 

“A thousand such impressions crowd my memory. . . . Each of 
these memories . . . have their individual significance to me. These 
people, all of them, these neighbors of each and every state, have 
made one thing clear: They have expressed some hope in the future, 
confidence that things will be better. . . . All of you East and West 
and North and South have helped me. . . . 

“A man comes to wisdom in many years of public life. He knows 
well that when the light of favor shines upon him, it comes not, of 
necessity', that he himself is important. Favor comes because . . . 
some general human purpose finds in him a satisfactory embodi¬ 
ment. . . . 

“If that be your verdict, my friends of America and my neighbors 
of Dutchess County ... I shall in the humility that suits such a 
great confidence seek to meet this great expectation of yours. . . . 

“On this very eve of the exercise of the greatest right of the 
American electorate, I bid you good night. And I add to that, God 
bless you all." 

After that speech, Franklin went to Hyde Park alone with Moley. 
The tw r o of them sat before the fire in the library" through a long 
evening. Franklin was neither elated nor excited. He talked of many 
things in a simple serious way. Mentally, he had shouldered the 
enormous burden that he knew' awaited him; and on this quiet 
evening he cast aside the high humor that was his nature, and 
dedicated himself to the great task ahead. 
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The Rout of Tear 


T HERE was nothing subdued or solemn about the house on 
Sixty-fifth Street on November 9, 1932. Roosevelt had car¬ 
ried 42 out of the 48 states; it was a terrific triumph. The 
house was boiling with excitement. Telegrams of congratulation 
were stacked all over the place, while messenger boys arrived with 
more every few minutes. Political leaders and personal friends 
crowded the rooms in an impromptu jollification, in which Frank¬ 
lin's laughter rang loudest of all. At luncheon, where Eleanor 
did not even get a chance to count her guests, Colonel House 
(Roosevelt affectionately called him Colonel Mouse) gave what 
he considered the final accolade: “You know. Governor, some of 
your speeches during the campaign were almost as good as Wil¬ 
son's.” 

Then Roosevelt went back to Albany to do a little quiet govern¬ 
ing. But he wasn't quiet long. President Hoover needed cooperation 
from the new administration in a matter he regarded as of vital 
importance. He sent the President-elect a long telegram. 

It seemed that the long vexed question of the Allied war debts 
to us was coming up again. England wanted a revision; France de¬ 
clared she was in no position to pay. Both powers wished to discuss 
the matter. Roosevelt sent for Moley. 

“Don't have anything to do with it,” was the gist of Ray’s advice. 
“The internal affairs of the country come first. Don't get mixed up 
with foreign countries.” 

Roosevelt agreed that Moley was right, but thought it only 
courteous to confer with the President; he could stop in Washington 
on his way to Warm Springs. A little later he entrusted Moley with 
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ob of collecting information on the debt question; and 
Applied him with a series of questions, written on small cards, to 


ask the President. 

President Hoover sent Franklin's cousin, Warren Delano Rob¬ 
bins, who was Chief of Protocol, to meet him at the station. It was 
a nice touch, but Robbins was stiffened by a curious embarrassment, 
and the President's Naval Aide, Captain Walter N. Vemou, was 
as cold as the November day. As the White House car came up the 
ramp out of the station, Franklin saw the crowds spread out all 
around the trafic circle, and they saw him. Their cheering melted 
the chill of his reception, but the more they shouted, the more rigid 
became Robbins and Vemou. 

They drove directly to the White House. The car turned down to 
the basement entrance and Roosevelt walked to the elevator lean¬ 
ing on Gus Gennerich's arm. They came out in the great marble 
hall, that echoed to their slow footsteps like an empty mausoleum. 

President Hoover was waiting in the Red Room with his Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, Ogden Mills. His pale, round face looked 
strained and unhappy; and, except for a moment when they shook 
hands, he w r ould not meet Franklin's eyes. Behind him Mills stood 
square and belligerent. 

Roosevelt presented Moley; said, “Hello, Ogden," to his old 
opponent; and let Gus help him to a chair and unlatch his braces. 
The President sat down beside him on a stiff red sofa; Moley and 
Mills pulled up chairs to form a square. The conference was on. 

It was a most unhappy meeting. Franklin could feel the emana¬ 
tion of hostility from the President and his Secretary, and doubted 
not for a moment that it was honest distrust for his principles as 
well as personal antipathy. The President gave a long intelligent 
talk on the question of the debts; he was plainly a great expert on 
the subject. But as he talked, he kept his head bowed down, his 
eyes fixed on the Presidential seal in the carpet. It was as though he 
could not bear to look at Franklin's face. Mills had no such aversion. 
Pie stared with unveiled hostility; and both he and the President 
regarded Moley at first with contempt, and later with a sort of 
loathing. 

But Franklin realized that these two men, whose principles and 
temperaments were so different from his own, were acting from the 
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iigfc^st motives. Tliey were sorely troubled and they felt an immense 
urgency in the debt question. For that reason they had proposed 
this meeting that was so bitterly distasteful to them. It was, he knew, 
an act of pure patriotism for Herbert Hoover to put himself in the 
position of asking for anything, even cooperation, from the man 
who was to replace him. 

Franklin shuffled Moley's question cards and made some perti¬ 
nent inquiries, the answers to which only emphasized the wide 
difference between their philosophies. 

In the end they reached some small measure of agreement. Roose¬ 
velt declined to be associated with any debt negotiations over which 
he had no control, but he assented to the principle that the door 
should not be slammed in the debtors' faces. 

On that, they parted frigidly in the dimness of the twilight room 
—since nobody had thought to turn on the lights. Thicker than the 
dusk was the atmosphere of defeat, despair, and detestation. 

When he reached the comparative coziness of his hotel room, 
Franklin threw himself on the bed. 

"Christ!" he said. "Get me a drink." 


Warm Springs welcomed back their "Chief"; but there was little 
chance for relaxation. A cabinet must be formed, ambassadors 
named, plans made; and ten thousand messages from deserving 
Democrats and disinterested well-wishers courteously answered. 
Particularly important were the conferences with Democratic con¬ 
gressional leaders, for there was already a Democratic majority in 
Congress and some legislation could be introduced even before the 
new administration took office. In particular, Roosevelt wanted to 
clean up the Prohibition mess, by having a constitutional amend¬ 
ment for repeal passed for submission to the states. This was done. 

Cabinet making was difficult. The Democratic Party was not 
strong in administrative ability—most good executives are tem¬ 
peramentally Republican—and in the twelve long years of exile there 
had been no chance to develop administrators. Those Democrats 
of proven ability were older men, whose minds were fixed in the 
conservative mold. So Roosevelt had to improvise. 

For Secretary of State he chose Senator Cordell Hull of Tennes- 
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man whose life-long study of tariffs and devotion to the doc- 
ine of free trade had given him a comprehensive view of foreign 
nations and their problems. In addition, Mr. Hull was a great 
gentleman, and courtesy that comes from genuine feeling is a 
notable aid to diplomacy. Moley was furious at the appointment. 
Here he was working for a closed national economy with no non¬ 
sense about foreign entanglements and the Governor had appointed 
an internationally-minded, free-trader Secretary of State. He tele¬ 
phoned to Roosevelt at Warm Springs that certain Senators thought 
it imprudent to appoint Hull. 

“So?” said Roosevelt, and Moley could hear the old Dutch in his 
voice. “Well, you tell the Senators that I'll be glad to have some fine 
idealism in the State Department!” 

Carter Glass was Roosevelt's choice for Secretary of the Treasury 
—he had held that post under Wilson—but Senator Glass was old 
and tired and, besides, he had well-founded doubts of Roosevelt's 
financial orthodoxy. He refused. Then Roosevelt picked his intimate 
tycoon friend, William H. Woodin, the impish, guitar-playing 
president of the American Car and Foundry Company. 

Jim Farley was a natural for Postmaster General, and no man 
could be better for Attorney General than Tom Walsh of Montana. 
Governor George Dem of Utah, a good executive and old time 
liberal, was appointed Secretary of War, and Roosevelt's old friend, 
Senator Claude Swanson, Chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee, was named as Secretary of the Navy—Franklin wanted 
a man there with whom he could work closely. 

Dan Roper as Secretary of Commerce would help strengthen the 
alliance with Senator McAdoo's western faction, and Henry A. 
Wallace, a progressive Republican and Brain Trust adviser, was 
clearly the man for the Department of Agriculture. Franklin’s loyal 
regard for his Commissioner of Labor, Frances Perkins, led him to 
appoint her Secretary of Labor—it was a good break with tradition, 
he thought, to put a woman in the Cabinet. He couldn't find anvone 
for the Department of the Interior—Hiram Johnson, Bronson 
Cutting, Robert La Follette, and George Norris all turned it down. 
Just before the inauguration, Arthur Mullen sent an honest, radical, 
perpetually furious man named Harold Ickes to the New York house 
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suggestion that he be made Indian Commissioner. Roose¬ 
velt said, "I like the cut of his jib,” and appointed him Secretary 
of the Interior. 

"Don't take the Brain Trust to Washington,” advised Sam Rosen- 
man, who thought he wouldn't be going, since Roosevelt had 
appointed him to New York's Supreme Court. 

Franklin valued Sam's advice, but did not see how he could take 
it in this case. The Brain Trusters had drawn the plans; who else 
was fitted to carry them out? 

He had to have Moley, so Ray was made Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State. With Hull as his titular boss, that was surely 
looking for trouble, but it seemed to be the only office where Moley 
would not be tied down by duties prescribed by law. To strengthen 
Hull's hand, Roosevelt appointed his old friend, the idealistic career 
diplomat, William Phillips, as Under-Secretary, and internationally- 
minded William C. Bullitt, Assistant Secretary. Places would be 
found for the other Brain Trusters later; meanwhile they were busy 
drafting the bills that a special session of Congress would be called 
to act upon to implement the New Deal. 

The White House secretariat was pure Cuff Links Club. Franklin 
liked to have close friends near him. Louis Howe headed it, Steve 
Early was Press Secretary, and Marvin McIntyre handled appoint¬ 
ments. 

Roosevelt returned from Warm Springs in December to find 
Moley and Tugwcll in a stew about the World Economic Con- 
ferenpe, which was to meet the following year. They didn t want to 
see him committed to anything that they thought might harm 
domestic economy. Roosevelt soothed them by agreeing that noth¬ 
ing harmful should be done that he could help. 

At that point, Norman Davis, Hoover's representative at the 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva, returned and paid a visit to 


the Governor at Albany. Roosevelt didn't invite any of the Brain 
Trust to the meeting because he wanted to judge what Davis had 
to say for himself—this was ground on which he knew his way. 

What Davis said made sense. The Economic Conference was 
a possible means of integrating a chaotic world. Even if the United 
States were forced to make concessions there, it might mean that 
far greater advantages would be gained in the Disarmament Con- 
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:rehce. If we refused to take part we would be failing to use 


cuorrhous influence for the peace and security of the world. Roosfc- 
Telt saw his point. 

Davis also suggested that it might be a good idea to invite Secre¬ 
tary of State Stimson over for a talk. Roosevelt agreed it was a very 
good idea, and asked Stimson to lunch at Hyde Park on January 
9, 1933. Once again he deliberately left Moley out. 

In his relations with his principal adviser. Roosevelt was per¬ 
fectly aware of the professor's limitations as well as his great gifts. 
He was determined to use Moley's organizing and coordinating 
ability to the full, keeping in mind that Ray was biased in favor of 
a nationalistic economy and that his idealistic pacifism made him 
unrealistic in his attitude toward world cooperation. “Never," said 
Moley, “will I write or do anything that might lead to the shedding 
of a single drop of human blood." 

Henry Stimson came to lunch; and afterward the two men sat 
talking in front of the fire in the long, high-ceilinged library, watch¬ 
ing the pale winter sun skid along the hilltops across the river and 
finally drop behind them. Stimson had been a progressive Repub¬ 
lican, an admirer of Uncle Ted. He talked Roosevelt's own language 
when it came to international affairs. Though the ideals of Wood- 
row Wilson were so thoroughly discredited that to mention them 
was almost political suicide, and though the Republican Party had 
so loudly repudiated them, Henry Stimson had too broad a vision 
to believe that the welfare of his country lay in shirking its respon¬ 
sibilities to other nations. So he had shaped American foreign 
policy toward world cooperation. 

In his talk with Roosevelt he made it clear that he thought that 
the treatment of war debts might serve as a means of making 
American influence felt in favor of world peace and disarmament. 
Franklin was unwilling to commit himself to a specific plan, but he 
readily agreed to confer with President Hoover again. 

Then Stimson brought up a topic that was closer to his heart. 
In 1931, Japan had reacted to the depression by seizing Manchuria 
from China and turning it into the puppet state of Manchukuo. 
Stimson had steadily refused to recognize the validity of a transfer 
of territory against the wishes of its inhabitants in defiance of the 
Nine-Power Treaty and the Briand-Kellogg Pact, to both of which 
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was a party. For a year he had been urging England to join 
us in applying sanctions to Japan. 

“Now my hands are tied/' Stimson said, “for whatever I do the 
Japanese discount. They feel that your administration may repudiate 
my policy/' 

“But if England joins us against Japan, it may lead to war/' 
Roosevelt answered. 

“Yes, it may/' Stimson admitted seriously. “But a weak attitude 
may allow Japan to secure a hegemony over all southeastern Asia. 
We're afraid, now, that she is preparing to take Peiping. Joe Grew 
has cabled, 'Only force can stop’Japan.' " 

“Do you believe that?" asked Roosevelt. 

“I think a show of force would stop her. According to Grew, the 
Army is in control of Japan's foreign policy, but a large liberal 
element opposes them. If they can be checked, the liberals may 
regain control." 

“What do you want me to do?" Franklin asked. 

“The foreign policy of the United States, to be effective, must 
have continuity, just as that of England has, no matter what the 
government. I would like you to issue a statement saying you ap¬ 
prove of the course we are pursuing." 

There was a long silence while Roosevelt weighed Stimson's 
request. Once again he was being asked to sign a blank check, to 
approve a policy over which he had no direct control. To do so 
might involve the country in a war at the outset of his administra¬ 
tion, and, as in Wilson's day, wreck all his plans for the regeneration 
of the nation and the liberation of the common man. The great body 
of American opinion, including much of his own party, was bitterly 
opposed to foreign adventures. It would be definitely bad politics to 
back Stimson. 

At the same time, the moral issue was to his mind crystal clear. 
From the time of John Hay and the Open Door, America had stood 
firmly against the dismemberment of China. We had stood for the 
sanctity of treaties and the rights of small nations. We had fought 
a great war for those principles; could we repudiate them now? 

Every morning that he was at Hyde Park, Franklin worked at the 
desk on which Woodrow Wilson had revised the Covenant of the 
League. He thought of it now, and Wilson sitting at it in his cabin 
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George Washington; and saw again the faith and fire in 1 
idealist's eyes, heard again his voice proclaim a moral code for 
the nations of the world. Abruptly he faced the Secretary, and almost 
laughed at.Stimson's expression of acute anxiety. 

‘Til do it; Henry," he said. 

From the time of that meeting, Roosevelt remained in close 
contact with Stimson and, long before he assumed office, he was 
virtually running the State Department through the cooperation 
of its farseeing Secretary. 

When he heard about the agreement on foreign policy, Moley 
was aghast at what lie considered Roosevelt's backsliding, and 
resolved to oppose the Governor's tendency to cooperate with the 
rest of the world with all his might. He did succeed in nullifying 
Roosevelt's second conference with Hoover and the later negotia¬ 
tions for the satisfaction of the Allied war debts. Smugly he recorded 
that, though the debts would never be paid, “we consoled ourselves 
with the knowledge that we had bought some rather fine insurance 
against involvement in future wars." 


On the afternoon of February 15, 1933, Vincent Astor's white 
yacht,. Nourmahal, 'Swept through the channel into Biscayne Bay 
at 14 knots. Franklin sat in a canvas chair on her forward deck with 
a floppy white hat on his head and the wind in his face. He was 
tanned and rested, and feeling fit; ready and anxious for the fight 
ahead. 

It had been a fine cruise. The Nourmahal had been off alone in 
the Gulf Stream water without even a newspaper boat chasing her. 
The party was very congenial. Vincent Astor, Franklin's young 
friend and neighbor from Rhinebeck, was worthy of his wealth; 
he regarded it as a trust and used it constructively. Franklin had 
enjoyed Kermit Roosevelt who was the most amusing of Uncle 
Ted’s sons; and Willie Stewart was a fine change from the Brain 
Trust. 

The Nourmahal slowed up in the heavy traffic of charter boats 
. coming in from the Stream with the sailfish flags snapping from 
their yardarms. Lights were coming on in the city towers ahead 
and from under the horizon the sun sent a spray of color up the sky 
that was reflected in pastel shades on the still water. The engine 
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telegraph clanged twice and the yacht shuddered as her en¬ 
gine went hard astern. The captain laid her alongside the dock like 
a motorboat. There was one more clang and the engines were still. 

Ray Moley, lugging a heavy briefcase, was the first man aboard. 
He was full of business; and it was good to get your mind meshed in 
high gear again. 

Toni Cermak came aboard for dinner. Roosevelt had seen him 
last under the wavy torchlight in Chicago, and they had a lot to 
talk about. He was a good guy, Franklin thought, a straight-shooter. 

They hurried through the meal in the NourmahaVs dainty dining 
saloon because Roosevelt had promised to say a few words to the 
people of Miami. Tire big open cars were waiting on the dock. Gus 
helped Roosevelt into the first one. 

“Ride with me, Toni/' Franklin said. "You fellows take the 
other cars.” 

They drove off the dock and along the crowded boulevard. It was 
a lovely night; the light south wind was softly tropical. Cars were 
parked along both sides of the avenue with people standing up in 
them. Girls in white dresses and boys in sports suits ran out into, 
the roadway, smiling and cheering. Tire cars moved slowly, and the 
motorcycle escort did not use their sirens to clear the way but only 
raced their engines by way of warning. 

They came to the park, and the car drove up behind a small 
platform. Roosevelt hoisted himself onto the back of the rear seat 
and sat looking out over the crowd. It seemed vast and shadowy, 
spread all around under the trees. Boys were hanging from the 
branches of the palms like clumps of curiously carved cocoanuts. 
Everyone was waving and cheering; the blur of faces and moving 
hands extended into the shifting shadows beyond the range of 


vision. 


The Mayor of Miami made a brief speech from the platform, and 
then a microphone was handed up to Roosevelt as he sat on the 
back of the car. This was a holiday crowd and Franklin was in a 
holiday mood. So he chatted about his fishing trip and promised 
to return soon. 

The cheering in his ears was like the sound of breakers on a reef, 
as he slid down into the back seat of his car. Toni Cermak jumped 
off the platform and shook his hand warmly. Then the Mayor of 
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:ago started to walk around behind the car to his own sid 
eople were surging all around and the motorcycles were warm¬ 
ing up. 

There was a series of sharp reports back of Franklin's right 
shoulder. They were not loud, but he knew instantly what they 
meant. Bullets pinged and cracked against the car. A woman's 
scream tore the holiday spirit apart. Franklin strained forward. It 
was maddening to sit like a duck in a shooting gallery, not to be 
able to put up a fight. 

Another shot and a triumphant yell above the shrieks. 

Gus, who had plunged into the crowd, tore back. “They got him, 
Boss! Are you all right?'' 

“Yes," said Franklin. “Is anybody hurt?" 

“Cermak's hit!" 


They brought Toni to the car. His coat was open and there was 
a bloody hole in his white shirt on the right side of his abdomen. 
Secret service men helped him into the car, and Franklin slid his 
arm around him and held him close. • 

“Are you badly hurt* Toni?" he asked. 

Cermak’s head turned and he smiled vaguely. 

“Get Roosevelt out of here!" ti.e chief secret service man shouted. 
“Back to the boat!" . 

Franklin's voice was resonant above the din. “No," he ordered. 
“Drive to a hospital!" 

The sirens howled in desperate urgency. The car jerked forward. 
They swung into the boulevard and raced along it in a shrieking 
crescendo of sound. Startled faces were white under the street lamps; 
the palm trees along the dark water lt ~y* ", u 3 - \ Franklin held 
Tbni close in his r 3n i n Qrj ; : nfelt for Toni's 

pulse; it was still strong. . . a t r i t.\ 

They whirled around a corral - r r ? Y>ni Cermak 

roused himself, and in the quiet of that monic.it .vhispered, “I'm 
glad it was me instead of you, Frank. This country needs you." 
Franklin squeezed Toni's hand and felt the tears start from his eyes. 
Men came with a stretcher and gently lifted Cennak from the car. 
“Now will you go back to the boat, Sir?" asked the secret service 
man. 

“No," Franklin answered, “help me into the hospital." 
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Jus took his arm and, with police and secret service men forming 
a cordon around him, Roosevelt walked into the hospital. He gave 
orders for Toni's care and saw him start for the operating room; 
then he went to a vacant office to wait for news. 

Ray, Vincent, Kermit, and some of the reporters joined Roosevelt 
there. They told him about his assailant. The man's name was 
Zangara and he was clearly crazy. It didn't seem to be any organized 
conspiracy; just one of those fanatic attempts that are impossible to 
foresee or guard against. It all seemed unimportant to Franklin as 
he waited for news of Toni, that honest, loyal guy who had got in 
the way of Fate. 

It was a long wait, but the news, when it came, was good. The 
doctors said that Mayor Cermak would recover. He was resting 
comfortably. 

That was an immense relief to Roosevelt who felt the incident 
was ended. Aboard the Nourmahal he sat in the deckhouse with a 
scotch and soda in his hand, talking of ordinary things. The other 
men seemed prett jumpy—and well they might. But Franklin 
honestly had no Jh reaction. He had foreseen this sort of thing 
as incidental to his profession—an occupational risk—so in his mind 
it was discounted in advance. A - ong as Toni was going to be all 
right, there was nothing to get excited about. 

But Toni was far from all right. The doctors had been too 
optimistic. He died in the hospital in Miami. Franklin started back 
for New York with a heavy heart. 

February, 1933, was a gloomy eionth. The banking system of the 
country had held up well duri^ Iffie depression; but the continuing 
deflate n, the decline of business activity, and the vast increase in 
unemployment had undermined its very foundations, and it began 
to collapse. On February 14, Governor Comstock of Michigan was 
forced to declare an eight-day shutdown of banking, because vir¬ 
tually all the banks in the State were insolvent. At the end of eight 
days they were still prostrate and remained closed. Then banks 
began to fold everywhere. Even the soundest institutions were 
stricken; and state after state followed Michigan's example. In 
Illinois and New York the great banks that were the pillars of the 
whole system remained open, but, as public foreboding changed to 
panic, long lines of depositors stormed them to withdraw their 
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The only tiling that kept them going was the mechanical 
delay of paying out such enormous amounts of currency. 

So it became only a question of time. Some of those great banks 
were s.xll solvent in fact, but there simply wasn't enough cash in the 
whole country to pay off the people who were demanding it—there 
wasn't that much money in the world. 

Meanwhile hard-pressed farmers in the West banded together to 
protect their lands against foreclosure with shotguns; and in the 
great industrial cities hundreds' of thousands of idle workers wan¬ 
dered drearily through the streets with nothing to do. Revolution 
was the word, whispered in the drawing-rooms and shouted in the 
streets; revolution and the end of the fine dream that men could 
govern themselves through democracy. 

That it had not come before was proof that the American people 
were worthy of their trust; proof that they were willing to suffer for 
the ideal of their forefathers. But it was evident that if the nation? 1 
economy completely collapsed it would wreck the structure of the 
state; and government by the people finally 'ould perish from the 
earth. ^ . 

That was the state of the nation when Roosevelt reached Wash¬ 
ington on March 2,1933. He went to a suite at the Mayflower Hotel 
with his advisers. He was heavily aware of the desperate state of 
affairs and so were his advisers, with a single exception—Louis 
Howe, who had never had a bank account until Roosevelt gave him 
one, thought there was a lot of fuss about nothing. 

Ever since February 19 President Hoover had been bombarding 
Roosevelt with frantic messages about the rapid deterion Son of the 
financial situation. In each of them he proposed that toosevelt 
endorse his own conservative measures for recovery. This Franklin 
steadily refused to do; for not only would it mean abandoning 
ninety per cent of the New Deal program, but it would be palliative 
treatment, not a cure. Roosevelt believed that confidence could 
only be restored by, as Will Woodin put it, "swift and staccato 
action." But he must wait for that until the power was in his hands 
—if the country could last that long. He thought it could, and kept 
his nerve. 

The augurs were crossed, the omens black. On top of public con¬ 
cern came private grief. Tom Walsh, the best loved, most respected 
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of Roosevelt's proposed Cabinet, died of a heart attack 
that dismal afternoon of March 2. 

The next day, Friday, March 3, was worse. Down in Wall Street 
and in Chicago's Loop, terror-stricken crowds w*ere howling around 
the marble columns of the banks while police reserves struggled 
to hold them in line. The country's economic heart beat faintly. 

That night a conference of Treasury officials, and Roosevelt's 
advisers came to the conclusion that the New York and Chicago 
banks could not last even two hours if they opened Saturday morn¬ 
ing. After an exchange of telephone calls with President Ploover, it 
was decided to ask the state governors to close the last remaining 
banks. This was done, and on Saturday morning the financial life of 
a country of 130,000,000 people came to a dead stop. Its heart had 
ceased to beat. The new President would need a powerful pulmotor 
to revive it. 

The big open White House car was full of Roosevelts. Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt, Sr. sat proudly beside her son, and Eleanor, looking very smart 
in a blue suit, was next. Anna and Jimmy sat on the jump scats and 
Gus Gennerich was in front with the driver. They stopped at St. ' 
John s Episcopal Church, where a special service was to be held 
for the President-elect. Dr. Endicott Peabody had come from 
Groton to help officiate. Franklin took his place and looked up at 
his old headmaster, remembering so many things of long ago and 
especially the motto Dr. Peabody had chosen for the school: Whose 
Service is Perfect Freedom . 

Franklin could not keep his mind on the prayers—-there was 
so much to be done that day. Despite the difficulties, his heart was 
high—now that the moment of action had come, his courage rose 
to meet it. He knew that the whole country waited in a sort of 
community coma for what he would say and what he would do. On 
that Saturday morning the financial districts of New York and 
Chicago, of St. Louis and San Francisco, were ghost towns in which 
only an occasional watchman's feet broke the unnatural silence; 
and in all the other cities and towns and villages, life seemed to 
pause, while a spectator might look twice to see if Hoover's grass 
were not already sprouting through the asphalt. There were no 
riots anywhere. The people under the leaden weight of fear dared 
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rfger even hope. Roosevelt meant to give hope back to th 
In April—how long ago that seemed—Franklin had said, “The 
country needs, the country demands, bold persistent experimenta- 
tion.” That was what it was going to get. 

After the sendee they drove around Lafayette Square to the 
White House. The other members of the family got out and went 
into the mansion, while Franklin waited in the car. 

Then President Hoover came out alone. Standing there beside 
the tall white columns, he looked little and old—utterly spent. 
Despite their disagreements, Franklin felt infinitely sorry for this 
man who had done his best and been so totally defeated. 

President Hoover reached into the car and shook hands, smiling 
wanly; Roosevelt greeted him warmly. Then Hoover sat down and 
the car rolled through the gates and started slowly toward the 
Capitol. 

The President and the President-elect were dressed alike in the 
livery of their calling—morning coats, silk hats, and fur-lined over¬ 
coats—but rarely had two men taken that drive who were so unlike. 
The one had always been repressed and cold; though he was capable 
of great sacrifices for his fellowman, as when he gave up everything 
to head the Belgian Relief Committee, he was not loved. Now he 
was stricken by complete despair. The other was genial and warm; 
and, today, facing the supreme test, he was gay and buoyant. He 
was perhaps the gayest man in all that troubled city. Even the crowds 
along the way were in no holiday mood, and the cheering was 
half-hearted. 

They came to the Capitol, where Roosevelt waited in a committee 
room, while Herbert Hoover signed last-minute bills on the old, 
marble-topped table in the President's room. Then they went to¬ 
gether to see Jack Garner sworn in as Vice-President in the Senate 
Chamber. At last, leaning on Jimmy's arm, F^oosevelt walked out 
onto the cast portico of the Capitol and down a red-carpeted ramp 
to the dais, where he stood looking out at the great crowd that 
waited in a curious silence under the cold gray sky. 

The invocation was solemnly said and then Chief Justice Hughes, 
white of hair and beard, in his black robes, stepped forward to 
administer the oath. Resting his right hand heavily on his family 
Bible, Franklin said the words after him in a resonant voice. 
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Len President Franklin D. Roosevelt began bis first, and in 


some ways greatest, speech to the people of America. And in the 
first paragraph of that first speech he gave them what he himself 
had so abundantly—courage: 

. . This is pre-eminently the time to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, frankly and boldly. Nor need we shrink from honestly 
facing conditions in our country today. This great nation will 
endure as it has endured, will revive and prosper. So, first of all, 
let me assert my firm belief that the only thing we have to fear 
is fear itself. ...” 

It was as simple as that, and millions of people looked at each 
other and saw the logic; and almost laughed aloud in their relief. 
Millions of hearts beat with fresh courage. 

Then in simple, logical language the new President told them the 
basic cause of their trouble and outlined a program of action. 

Franklin Roosevelt drove back up Pennsylvania Avenue at a 
faster pace. And there was a change in the voice of the people as 
they greeted him. They were cheering as though they meant it. 

That day Japanese troops stormed through Jehol Province to the 
great Wall of China , and on the next , Sunday , March 5*, 1933, 
Reichskanzler Adolf Hitler's Nazi Party won an overwhelming 
victory in the last free election held in Germany. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

A Program of Action 


T HE Roosevelts took over the White House as though it had 
been built for them. From the moment the President's car 
drew up at the door after the Inauguration, the whole atmos¬ 
phere of the place changed. People and children and dogs boiled 
through the halls, and the solemn rooms echoed to their laughter. 

Eleanor performed her new duties with practiced skill; she had 
been a hostess on too large a scale for too long to be stumped by 
one more expansion. Her first effort was to furbish up the place 
and make it livable. There wasn't much she could do on the main 
floor, since that was under the auspices of the Fine Arts Commis¬ 
sion. But the living quarters above soon took on the Roosevelt look 
of livable confusion. Franklin had McDuffie wheel him from room 
to room, as he supervised the hanging of his naval prints. He hung 
the tail of Gloster, his father's famous trotter, in one corner of his 
bedroom. He also ordered that the Great Seal in the hall be roped 
off—it didn't seem right for people to walk over it. 

Anna, who was estranged from Curtis Dali, moved in with them, 
bringing her two small children; Frankie and Johnny were there 
in vacation time; Jimmy and Elliott dashed in and out; Delano and 
Roosevelt cousins were frequent house guests. Louis Howe had his 
own quarters, from which he seldom emerged, since his asthma 
was much worse after the strain of the campaign. Other friends came 
as often as there was room. The old white walls fairly bulged with 
Roosevelt hospitality. 

Franklin's official family was a happy one. The secretaries, Howe, 
McIntyre, and Early, were like fraternity brothers. Missy LeHand 
was there, of course, assisted now by pretty Grace Tully. 
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Roosevelt asked his old 


. Jiom should I take for my doctor?” 
friend Cary Grayson at the Inaugural. 

"Why not Ross T. Mclntire? There’s none better in the Navy.” 

"I remember him. We met when I was Assistant Secretary, 
Franklin said. “I think he’d be congenial.” 

Rear Admiral Mclntire, whose jolly, ruddy face was more like 
that of. a seadog than a doctor, was very congenial and so was 
Brigadier General Edwin M. Watson—everybody called him "Pa” 
—who pame as military aide. 

Manning the ship of state was a, harder problem. Roosevelt was 
like the captain of a pirate crew who had captured a vessel too 
large for them to handle. He had ten cabinet members; and his 
Brain Trust to fill a few key positions. But there were no subordinate 
officers to direct the tens of thousands of Republican-appointed 
civil service workers who staffed the great departments of the gov¬ 
ernment. Again the lack of. executive talent in the Democratic 
Party was a curse, and, besides, Roosevelt instinctively distrusted 
men who had made a name for themselves in the business world. ' 

Felix Frankfurter came to the rescue. He arrived in Washington 
to help draft the Banking Act with Benjamin V. Cohen and James 
M. Landis as his aides. 

“Why don't you,stay on as Solicitor General?” Roosevelt asked. 

"I need good men desperately. , 

Frankfurter said, . "Well, 1 don’t know, Governor.. I’m happy at 

Harvard.” ' > Y . 

“Don’t answer now,” said Franklin. "Go home and talk it over 

with vour missus.” 

Frankfurter decided not to come to Washington—yet. However, 
he rvas keenly aware of Roosevelt’s problem and thought he could 
help. From liis chair at die Harvard Law School, he had taught a 
great number of brilliant young men; not only taught but made 
them friends and followed their careers. In those depression times, 
young lawyers were a dime a dozen, and many of his best pupils 
were not earning carfare. 

In his long thoughts on government, Frankfurter had visualized 
a Utopian dav when its administrators no longer should be hack 
politicians, but men trained for their jobs, who made public service 
a career. This was his chance to put it into effect. The President 
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that all his great objectives would be lost if fumbling 
™ were given charge of the tremendous expansion of gove: 
operations. So he was prepared to resist Jim Farley and the 
other politicians who wanted to pay off deserving Democrats with 
nice fat jobs; and he eagerly accepted Frankfurter s candidates. 

Ben Cohen stayed on and James Landis; and many others fol¬ 
lowed them. They were a radical crew, with the uncompromising 
logic of youth; and they had an esprit de corps that made them 
stick together. Thus they became a power in the state, a sort of 
infra-government. They were the New Dealers, who soon ousted 
most of the old Brain Trust as advisers on policy. But they arrived 
too late to help in the first great era of the New Deal. 


The thing was done in a hundred days. That timing was partly 
due to Roosevelt's historic sense—it was a nice even number to 
record in the annals. And it was very fast work. The first thing the 
new President did was to call Congress into extraordinary session 
for March 9,1933, this being the first day on which the West Coast 
Congressmen could reach the capital by train. Then Roosevelt pro¬ 
claimed a bank holiday and prohibited gold and silver exports and 
transactions in foreign exchange. He met with the Governors or 
their representatives from 37 of the 48 states and got the assurance 
of their support without regard to party. 

From the moment Congress met, action was fast and furious. 
On the first day, March 9, they passed the Emergency Banking Act, 
which enabled the President to open those banks that were sound 
and to provide them with plenty of currency. No sooner had Roose¬ 
velt signed the Act in front of the floodlights in the Oval Study on 
the second floor of the White House, than he called the Congres¬ 
sional leaders to a midnight conference and demanded the right to 
cut normal government expense by $500,000,000; this included cuts 
in veterans' pensions. Congress w T as frightened and furious; but the 
bill w^ent through. 

On March 12, Roosevelt explained in a simple but inspiring talk 
over the radio, the steps he had taken to enable the banks to open 
and the reasons why they should command the confidence of the 
depositors. Just as he had chatted with the people of New York 
when he was Governor, he now seemed to take the whole nation 
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" ) his confidence, "as though he were sitting down in the room with 
them explaining things. Somebody caught the spirit of it with the 
phrase “A Fireside Chat” 

So successfully did that calm; reasonable voice clear away doubt, 
that when the banks begah^o. open the next day, people stormed 
them, not to withdraw money;'but to re-deposit hoarded cash. So 
in eight days the banking crisis was licked. 

At dinner with his intimate friends the evening of the first Fire-' 
side Chat', Franklin said, think this is a good time for beer.” 

After his talk, he dictated a one paragraph message to Congress 
asking for the repeal of the Volstead Act to allow the sale of light 
wines and beer. This was quickly passed. 

So far all these sudden moves had been largely for recovery, and 
for that fifst twelve days the conservatives doted on Roosevelt. It 
was a brief honeymoon. For Franklin held the unshakeable belief 
that action must be taken to remove the bugs in the economic ma¬ 
chine. Recovery without reform meant nothing to his mind but a 
new start on the old vicious circle. He knew he would never have a 
better chance than now to get his program started. For Congress 
was both dazed and dazzled; and seemed walling to pass any bill he 
sent to them. Forward then! 

Messages and bills went to Congress with staccato speed; and 
Congress passed them. They bucked and balked a bit, but they 
passed them. These laws were the underpinning of the New Deal: 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act proposed to restore and sta¬ 
bilize farm income by government planning and government 
bounty. “A new and untrod path,” Roosevelt called it. The Bank¬ 
ing Act and the Securities Act radically reformed the whole system 
of finance and securities flotation. The Home Owners' Loan Act 
and the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act w^ere designed to save farms 
and homes from foreclosure. There followed an Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act to untangle the snarled-up finances of the rail¬ 
roads. 

I he Congress authorized Roosevelt's pet project, a Civilian Con¬ 
servation Corps, to put 500,000 unemployed men to work in the 
national forests, and it voted S 500,000,000 for unemployment relief 
— until then, that had been up to the States, wiio by now were al- 
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poke from the financial strain of supporting 15,000,000 
oyed and their families. The Tennessee Valley Authority was 
authorized to implement another favorite Roosevelt project—federal 
development and distribution of hydro-electric power. 

Finally, came the National Industrial Recovery Act, which was 
the core of the Brain Trust's policy toward business. It threw the 
anti-trust laws and the doctrine of free competition out of the win¬ 
dow and made trade associations, codes of fair practice, wages and 
conditions of labor, and even prices a matter for agreement in each 
industry, subject to government supervision and government plan¬ 
ning. It was the closest the capitalistic system could get to socialism 
without going overboard. 

Almost like an afterthought was the second section of NIRA 
which provided a Federal Administration of Public Works to spend 
$3,300,000,000 on any kind of public works that the President 
thought was a good idea. 

Congress accepted all these radical reforms, however unwilling, 
but they forced one thing on the President, which, once done, he 
took to his bosom and used as a mainspring of Rooseveltian re¬ 
covery. This was inflation of the currency. Mindful of his promises, 
he had not included it in his original plans, but sentiment in Con¬ 
gress was overwhelmingly for it. In addition, enormous shipments 
of American gold were going to foreign nations to support the dol¬ 
lar. Something had to be done. 

On April 17, a bill for the free coinage of silver on the old Bryan 
formula nearly got through the Senate, despite Administration 
efforts to stop it. Will Woodin composed a little song on his guitar 
called, “Lullaby in Silver," and early the next morning Ray Moley 
went to the President's bedroom with Jimmy Byrnes. 

The President was sitting up in bed in blue striped pajamas and a 
turtleneck sweater, playing with his grandchildren, Sistie and Buzzy 
Dali. While the children tumbled about on thq bed and played 
with their toys on the floor, Jimmy Byrnes told Roosevelt that Con¬ 
gress had the bit in its teeth and could not be stopped. They were 
determined on some form of inflation to raise prices and ease the 
burden on borrowers. 

“Well, if we've got to have it," said Franklin cheerfully, “we'd 
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have it our own way. Tell Thomas [Senator Elmer Thomas of 
lahoma] -that I will accept limited powers'of inflation provided 
it's left to my discretion as to how much we inflate/' / 

So was the momentous decision made that sent the dollar off 
gold, and shocked every conservative banker in the world. When 
he heard about it. Lew Douglas, the new Director of the Budget, 
groaned, “This is the end of western civilization." 

But western civilization is amazingly resilient and Lew's nerves 
were thoroughly shattered—it was quite a strain trying to catch up 
with the budget during The Hundred Days. At any rate, the news 
produced the first genuine boom in four years, and the wheels of in¬ 
dustry really got rolling. 

That program would have been a tremendous record of accom¬ 
plishment even for a government that was already running smoothly 
and fully manned. For the handful who had taken over the Ship of 
State it was almost incredible. It meant that all of them worked day 
and night for every one of those hundred days; worked until their 
bodies fainted and their brains reeled; until they were running on 
nerve alone upheld by the intense excitement of remaking a world. 

Moley, who had a finger in all the pies, and still taught one day 
a week at Columbia, was reduced to a shivering shadow. Woodin, 
who even then had a fatal disease, wrecked his health so com¬ 
pletely that he died the following year. All the other cabinet officers 
and such Brain Trusters as Harry Hopkins, Rex Tugwell, Adolph 
Berle, and General Johnson labored nearly as hard. 

The President carried the weight of responsibility and, perhaps, 
worked hardest of them all, but he showed the strain the least. This 
was due to the qualities of his temperament, without which he could 
never have withstood those first three months, let alone the twelve 
historic years that followed. First was his tremendous vitality, and 
next the fact that he was completely happy. In addition, he had the 
rarest gift bestowed on man, he never worried. When he went to 
bed, he went to sleep as quickly as a good child. Once a decision was 
made, he put it from his mind; his thinking was concentrated on 
objectives and he cared little about methods or detail. Finally, he 
loved people, and seeing callers at the rate of one every fifteen min¬ 
utes did not exhaust, but stimulated him. 

Roosevelt's ability to shut the thought-tight compartments of his 
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ade many people think him frivolous. Once, in the first da 1 
crisis, Arthur Ballantine came to him with a matter that called 
fundamental decision. The President gave him a quick answer, 
then said, “Now, Arthur, I want your advice. Do you think Gloster’s 
tail would look better here or in my bedroom?’' Ballantine was ap¬ 
palled at what he considered Roosevelt’s lack of awareness. 

In addition to saving the finances of the nation and simul¬ 
taneously engineering the New Deal, Roosevelt had the tangled 
diplomatic situation on his hands. First, there was the business of 
getting acquainted with the diplomatic representatives of all the 
nations. This promised to be a long and boring business, swaddled 
in protocol. Roosevelt determined to put it to better account. 

“Sir Ronald Lindsay, Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of His Britannic Majesty,” announced Head Usher 
Ike Hoover at the door of the Red Room. 

“Hello, Sir Ronald,” Franklin greeted his old friend. “Now, I 
see your speech all written out, and I have mine here. Let’s just ex¬ 
change them and talk about something interesting.” 

After the ambassadors came the statesmen from across the sea, 
seeking help and reassurance from the new President. First it was 
elderly Ramsay MacDonald, the Laborite turned Conservative, 
with the power and worry of the British Empire’s intricate eco¬ 
nomics on his mind. Then Edouard Herriot of France with its per¬ 
petually shaky franc. Later came Bennett of Canada, Mussolini’s 
Guido Jung, and Doctor Hjalmar Schacht, Germany’s money magi¬ 
cian, who was teaching Adolf Hitler how to arm a nation that was 
flat broke. Other countries sent special representatives, and those 
that did not, spoke through their ambassadors. In all, forty-eight 
nations wanted help in curing their economic ills. 

In his inaugural address, Roosevelt had said, “In the field of 
world policy I would dedicate this Nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor . . . the neighbor who respects his obligations and re¬ 
spects the sanctity of his agreements in and with a world of neigh¬ 
bors.” 

He meant it, too, as he soon showed in his relations with Latin 
America. His greatest desire was to bring about world cooperation. 
So he met all these statesmen with an open mind and a genuine wish 
to be helpful. 
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o things thwarted him: the Brain Trusters' fear that their in¬ 
ternal reforms might be hampered by foreign commitments, and 
the Senate's phobia against any sort of world cooperation. Never¬ 
theless, Roosevelt felt that he must make every effort to lead Europe 
toward peace. Things over there were chaotic since Hitler had sig¬ 
nalized his seizure of supreme power by wrecking the Disarmament 
Conference. With Secretary Hull, Bill Phillips, William C. Bullitt, 
and Ray Moley, Roosevelt drew up an eloquent and logical appeal 
to the nations of the world for peace by disarmament and the end 
of economic chaos. A few days later, Norman Davis at Geneva was 
directed to suggest that the United States might agree to consult 
with other nations in the event of armed aggression. 

Whether Roosevelt's appeal would have done any good had he 
been allowed to follow it up will never be known. It was drowned 
in the anguished roaring of American isolationists, and lost all 
force when the Senate Foreign Relations Committee turned down 
Roosevelt's request for authority to embargo the shipment of arms to 
an aggressor. 

The only hope left of averting trouble in Europe was the World 
Economic Conference. Hull felt that this might prove to be the 
salvation of the world; it would, he hoped, help to free the arteries 
of commerce from the tourniquets of tariffs, quotas, and exchange 
restrictions. Hull thought that there was nothing like profitable 
business relations to promote international amity. Moley was pessi¬ 
mistic, but he worked hard on the agenda for the conference. 

Roosevelt named a delegation that embraced almost every shade 
of opinion—-he remembered the criticism of Wilson for not taking 
any representative Republicans to Paris in 1919. He started them off 
for London with his blessing and an admonition to concentrate on 
raising the world price level. Then he sat down to sign the bills that 
Congress had passed. 

After that, he chartered the forty-five foot schooner, A mberjack, 
and set off for what he fondly hoped would be a nice restful cruise 
along the New England coast. 
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T HE A mberjack swam on a qpiet se- asiEgabb 3ifr id Nan¬ 
tucket. President Roosevelt, wither gnixihdBia no snod up 
and a white duck hat askew on K r )it£iy§ erft yd bon: gently 
in his strong hands, conning he- Jdfita ol inw icn b southwest 
wind!. To be sailing his own shidv^ mU 3rL' id ?oohoiu times, tliough 
it was hard to recapture f ^on of youth with a couple 

of warships trailing ycv odT" t f' -ss glaring at you through high- 


powered binoculars fila decks. 

He was recalled to the cares of office by the sight of the U.S.S. 
Bernadou boiling up over the horizon astern. The destroyer, coming 
on at full speed with white wings of foam curling off her high bow, 
made a nice marine picture, but the President was not in the mood 
to appreciate it—now he'd have to begin thinking about that in¬ 
fernal Economic Conference again. 

The conference had gone badly from the first. Roosevelt s efforts 
to select a representative delegation had resulted in a group that 
couldn’t make up its collective mind, because no two of its indi¬ 
vidual minds were alike. And they all talked too much, for none of 
them had ever been to an international conference before, and 
Cordell Hull couldn’t make them understand that discipline was 
essential because a delegation had to maintain a solid front if it 
wanted to get anything done. The Secretary was ready to resign. 

The President sighed and ordered Frankie and Johnnie to get 
ready to anchor. He roared “Ha-a-ard alee!” in his best boatswain s 
voice and brought the A mberjack smartly up into the wind. The 
hook splashed overboard and the jib came down on the run. Hie 
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idou rounded up in a fine lather of foam, and seconds later 
was scooting over the water with Ray Moley sitting in the 
stern clutching his inevitable briefcase. 

The two men had a long discussion, and came to an agreement. 
Moley was to go to London as a sort of liaison officer for the Presi¬ 
dent. He was commissioned to try to bring the conference back to 
what Roosevelt considered its main objective: agreement on 
measures to raise the world price level; to encourage international 
trade; and to improve the lot of people everywhere by synchronizing 
public works programs, control of production of basic commodities, 
raising the price of silver, and the elimination of extreme trade bar¬ 
riers. In short, a New Deal for the whole world. 

So far the delegates had been completely bogged down in dis¬ 
cussions on stabilizing rates of exchange. Tire rest of the world 
was alarmed by the gyrations of the dollar since it had gone off gold. 
Roosevelt did not want to stabilize, because he was afraid it would 
halt the rise in prices in the United States on which recovery de¬ 
pended. 

Moley agreed with that but said, “The whole Conference will 
blow up unless we give them some hope of stabilization.” 

“Well, I might be willing to agree to stabilize at some future time, 
date not given,” Franklin said. 

“I’ll try to fix it that way,” Ray said. 

He got back into the Bernadous launch. Franklin ordered the 
Amberjack’s anchor up, and squared away to the eastward. 


“Land ho!” shouted Johnnie, who was the lookout. 

“Five points off the starboard bow,” yelled Frankie. 

The President strained his eyes through the Fundy fog and made 
out a vague outline that he knew for Ouoddy Head. Lubec Nar¬ 
rows lay ahead, and the mists of memory cleared so that he saw it 
plainly mapped in his mind. He grinned and held the Amberjack on 
at full speed. There was a line of fishing boats in the Narrows, with 
familiar weatherbeaten men cheering on their decks. The clock and 
shores at Welch Pool were crowded with people. Above them, the 
house on the bluff stood waiting. 

It was the first time Franklin nad seen his island home since the 
day he was carded down the rocky path and set in the bottom of 
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n Calder's motorboat. Twelve years ago that was—a loJ 


There had been many reasons why Franklin had not come back 
before. The water was too cold for swimming exercises, the paths 
too steep for him to negotiate. Later, when he was Governor, there 
had been no time. And yet he knew that, had he really wanted to 
return to this place he had loved so much, he could have found a 
way, just as Tie had now. Something had held him back, a reason 
unadmitted to himself, a memory too painful to be faced. 

But he could face it now, and revel once again in the strong cool 
winds that tasted of the sea and in the pine-covered bluffs, the sharp 
gray rocks, and racing tides of the island of his youth. For he had 
completely conquered the thing that had struck him here. He was 
President of the United States, living at ambition's summit. He 
would never walk without braces, he knew that now, and he would 
always have to be helped and handled. But those things were vastly 
unimportant compared to what the world held out to him. The 
twelve years past were the time of struggle, and, he saw it now, of 
preparation; the next twelve should be glorious with accomplish¬ 
ment. 


There was no time to enjoy a lazy life on the Island; the world 
had reached a crisis in its affairs that would not wait. While the 
President sailed gaily up the coast, the American delegation in Lon¬ 
don had been having a perfectly terrible time. Moley's mission had 
touched off pyrotechnical publicity. The press of the world had as¬ 
sumed that he was coming to supersede Hull, and the foreign dele¬ 
gations acted on the same theory. Hull, who was a proucl man, 
though not vain, was hurt and furious. Moley sympathized with 
him and made every effort to keep in the background, but his tact 
could not change the feeling that he had the President's ear and 
therefore the last word. It put both men in an impossible position. 

Despite the acrimony, the delegation did manage to function. 
The gold standard nations said in effect, "Stabilize or we'll pull 
out!" 

To save the conference, Moley succeeded in getting the French 
and British to approve a very weak agreement on stabilization, the 
main point of which was that the nations agreed to stabilize at some 
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future date and in the meantime agreed to curb speculation. 
Moley figured that it was just what the President ordered. He tele¬ 
phoned it to Will Woodin, Baruch, and other Treasury experts, 
who approved. Then he cabled it to Roosevelt, since there was no 
telephone on Campobello. 

The cable came the morning after Franklin reached the Island. 
Unfortunately, Louis Howe and Henry Morgenthau arrived there 
at the same time. Of all Roosevelt's advisers these two were the least 
capable of giving him an intelligent opinion on world economics. 
And coincidentally with the arrival of the cable, came news that 
rumors of stabilization had sent the dollar up and prices of farm 
products and stocks tumbling down. That was just what Roosevelt 
feared. 

The President read the proposed agreement and misconstrued it. 
He considered that it imposed a moral obligation to stabilize at 
once. He didn't like it; but he asked advice. Since Howe's and Mor- 
genthau's advice accorded with his own ideas, Roosevelt took it 
gladly and cabled a refusal. That threw the Conference into a tail- 
spin. The heads of delegations had assumed that, since Moley had 
approved the agreement, Roosevelt would. They were aghast at his 
abrupt refusal. 

Moley felt that he had been repudiated—had not the President 
said he would agree to stabilize at some future date? Nevertheless he 
and Walter Lippmann and Herbert Bayard Swope sat up all night 
drafting a statement that might soften the President's words and 
permit the Conference to continue. For it seemed doomed. 

Meanwhile Franklin boarded the U.S.S. Indianapolis to return to 
Washington. During the fast run home, he often sat late in his 
big square cabin with Louis and Henry talking about the Con¬ 
ference. And the more he talked, the madder he became. It 
seemed to him that not only the foreign governments but his own 
delegation had betrayed the whole purpose of the meeting. Ever 
suspicious of the money changers, as he called the bankers, he was 
now convinced that they had embarked on an international con¬ 
spiracy to thwart the great liberal purposes. It seemed to him that 
they had succeeded in befuddling the men of good will who headed 
the delegations. All these financial people, he thought, were hold¬ 
ing up the liberation of the world from poverty and fear because of 
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fisli greed or their tearfulness of bold progressive measure^ 
time they were brought to their senses. 

Immediately he wrote a message and sent it over the Indianapolis' 
radio to the Conference and to the whole world: 

“I would regard it as a catastrophe ... if the great Conference 
of Nations, called to bring about a more real and permanent finan¬ 
cial stability and a greater prosperity to the masses of all Nations, 
should . . . allow itself to be diverted by the proposal of a purely 
artificial and temporary experiment affecting the monetary exchange 
of a few Nations only. . . . 

“The Conference was called to better and perhaps to cure funda¬ 
mental economic ills. It must not be diverted from that effort/' 

The electrical waves from the antennae cm the tall masts of the 
Indianapolis struck the Conference like the thunderbolts of Jove. 


The American delegation was for once united—in despair. The 
British were distressed; the French were in a rage; the Italians were 
shocked; and the Germans were laughing in their sleeves. World 
economic cooperation broke down. From there on, it was each na¬ 


tion for itself. 

The catastrophe was the last thing Roosevelt expected or de¬ 
sired. ITe brought it about through the one blind spot in his great 
understanding of people. He could not fathom the financial mind. 
To him money was a mere convenience, a way of getting things 
done, a set of figures written on paper that could be erased at will. 
It was literally impossible for him to see that for some people it 
had an emotional value; that they truly and unselfishly could care 
for the integrity of the thing itself. 

Ray Moley, who had learned a lot in a few weeks about European 
thinking, knew otherwise. ITe realized that ever since the World 
War, the ordinary European had been intimately concerned with 
foreign exchange. Taxi drivers and street cleaners, laborers and petty 
clerks in that continent of little, contiguous nations had practical 
experience in its application. Many of those little men in the street 
had a better understanding of the implications of pound, dollar, 
franc ratios than most American bankers and lawyers. Most of them 
had endured the miseries of unbridled inflation and feared it as a 


Neapolitan fears an eruption of Vesuvius. Others were proud that 
their countries had never taken the easy path of currency tinkering. 
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f them had a deep, emotional reaction to it. Their govern¬ 
ments could not do otherwise than regard it. 

The World Economic Conference was, as it turned out, the last 
chance for the nations of the world to get together. But it would be 
foolish to suppose that, had it succeeded, the German lion would 
have snuggled up contentedly to the little lambs of France and 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Belgium. There was too deep a dis¬ 
ease in German thought; the awful plans were already made —Mein 
Kampf had been published years before. 

Nevertheless, the disintegration of the Conference hastened the 
debacle; and Destiny decreed that the message which wrecked it 
should be launched from the beautiful Indianapolis, which was the 
last great ship to be sunk by an enemy torpedo in the war to come. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY - FOUR 


America Goes 



TER the collapse of the World Economic Conference, 
President Roosevelt, like most of his fellow countrymen. 



1 m• ronrentrated on domestic problems. He never slighted 
foreign affairs nor ceased working toward world cooperation, but 
he was stymiedby public apathy and Senatorial hostility. On the 
domestic front he went forward fast. 

The years from 1933 to 1936 were the golden age of the New 
Deal. Some people called it revolution; Roosevelt thought of it as 
evolution. Once in a pre-election speech he said, “When you and 
I stand in line tomorrow for our turn at the polls, we shall stand in a 
line that reaches, across the entire history of our Nation. Washing¬ 
ton stood in that line, and Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. And, 
in later days, Cleveland stood there, and Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson. . . .” 

Roosevelt had an historic sense of continuity with those men, as 
he put the New Deal into effect; it was to his mind a logical develop¬ 
ment in American democracy. 

Some of it worked and some of it didn’t. That was to be expected 
from a course of “bold experimentation.” The National Industrial 
Recovery Act .was the most resounding failure. NRA (National Re¬ 
covery Administration) got off to a terrific start under General 
Hugh Johnson. It was launched with all the fanfare of a Liberty 
Loan Drive, and its insigne, the Blue Eagle, flapped its wings 
. throughout the land, while Industry and Labor tumbled over them¬ 
selves to get aboard the bandwagon. For a while it looked like an 
industrial millennium. But American business had too strong a tra- 
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, _of individual enterprise to be happy in a planned economy; 

it preferred the adventurous gamble to uninspired security. In ad¬ 
dition, the machinery for administering the enormously compli¬ 
cated codes, by which the different industries were supposed to 
govern themselves, was hastily constructed and inefficient. Small 
manufacturers and storekeepers found its regulations particularly 
oppressive. Even Labor took its benefits, but tired of its controls. 

So the Blue Eagle began to molt. It was a mighty sick bird even 
before the Supreme Court finished it off by declaring its main basis 
unconstitutional. 

A lot of good, however, was accomplished during NRA's brief ex¬ 
istence. Child labor was abolished at last, minimum wages and max¬ 
imum hours were set in many industries where working conditions 
had been scandalous; and standards of fair practice were set up 
which survived because they were sensible. 

Roosevelt was intensely disappointed by the failure of NRA and 
blamed big business, to which he became increasingly hostile; and 
he came to regard the Supreme Court as an insuperable obstacle 
to progress. In his bitterness he moved further toward the left. 

This shift was accelerated by a change in his advisers. Ray Moley 
was the first to go. Hull came back from London so incensed that 
the President saw that he must either lose his Secretary of State— 
and with him the confidence of the Southern Democrats—or make 
Moley walk the plank. So Ray resigned. He continued for a long 
time as confidential adviser and chief speech writer to the President, 
but his influence gradually waned, and finally there was a complete 
break over the radical policies of the young New Dealers. 

Will Woodin was the next member of the First Team whom 
Roosevelt lost. The frail, gay little Secretary of the Treasury gave 
more strength than he had to his country's needs during the banking 
crisis; and he died the following year. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., took 
his place at the head of the Nation's finances. Fortunately, Morgen- 
thau was a man who was capable of learning. 

With the collapse of NRA, Hugh Johnson shot out of the ad¬ 
ministration orbit like an angry pinwheel, and from then on he 
devoted his superior talent for invective to excoriating his former 
colleagues in a newspaper column. 

Just as Will Woodin laid down his life in the service of his 
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Jountry, so Louis Howe gave his for the sa<e of his friend. He never 
fully recovered from his supreme effort h the campaign of 1932 
and the strenuous early days of Franklin's administration. In April 
1935, he caught bronchial pneumonia, aid never got out of bed 
again. For a long time he refused to be moved from the White 
House; and nearly every day the President v^s wheeled to the room 


where Louis lay, with his slight body like achild’s curled up under 
the counterpane, b.Vi! nis mind working iik a steam turbine. Even 
after Lrn$ was moved to the Naval Hospital, Franklin paid his old 
frierd weekly visits and a special telephone line was installed direct 
to the White House over which Louis coninucd to pour forth ad¬ 
vice. As the world receded from him, his comments beca-ne less 
pertinent, but Franklin never let him suspect that they were not ^ 
absorbing interest 

Louis died in his sleep on April 18, 193O. A few days before the 
end, he spoke a sentence which epitomiz'd his affectionately pa¬ 
ternal feeling for the man to whom he had devoted his life. Half 
humorously, half pathetically, he said, “Franklin's on his own now." 


There remained of the former advisers, Smn Rosenman, in whose 
rugged intellect Franklin ever delighted; ' Iarold Ickes, whom he 
affectionately called “Donald Duck"; and Harry Hopkins. Harry, 
a social worker turned politician, became the President's most 
trusted adviser and closest friend. Their ndnds were completely in 
accord, for Harry, because of his natural inclination and his experi¬ 
ence among the underprivileged, was filleJ with the same generous 
rage against poverty as Franklin himself. Popkins felt a worshipful 
loyalty for his Chief that was biased but not blind; Franklin could 
place implicit trust in him, and rely on his judgment For, though 
he was at first completely inexperienced in affairs of S^ate, Hopkins 
had the kind of brain that grows upon the nourishment of 
knowledge. 

New counsellors came in to replace those who h*d departed. 
The most important of them arrived through a seen- ng accident; 
though, since he was a shrewdly ambitious young n ian > he may 
have planned it that way. 

The small dinner at the White House that night< as most re¬ 
markably dull. Torpidity overcame the guests after ci nner when 
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tired to the upstairs sitting room; and for some reason no 
movie was available. 

“This is the limit,” tie President whispered to Missy LeHand. 
“What can we do to wale 'em up?" 

Missy could always b< counted on. 

“I met a very attractve young man at Joe Kennedy's the other 
night," she whispered )ack, “who plays the accordion like no¬ 
body's business. Shall I te^T^cn Vim? 7 ' 

“Yes, and may Heaven speed thy quest," the President ^id. “Be 
sure he brings that accordion." 

Within twenty minutes a big, cherubic young fellow, with an 
Irish sm^e and a traceof brogue, was shown into the sitting room. 

“May I present Mr. fhomas Corcoran?" said Missy LeHand. 

Corcoran exhibited ; pleasantly naive touch of embarrassment, 
and forthwith unlimbered his accordion. As his fingers danced along 
the keys, his eyes began dance with laughter. Soon he had them all 
going. 

In high delight the Fresident shouted: “Come on. Tommy, give 
us the ‘Wearin' of the r;reen'!" 

Tommy obliged, and the rollicking tune lifted the evening to a 
record high. 

Like all the great cou*t jesters, “Tommy the Cork," as the Presi¬ 
dent soon dubbed him, nad a keen mind and considerable sagacity. 
He was one of Frankfurter's favorite proteges, and he was bursting 
with vitality, ambition a n d ideas. Roosevelt was delighted to dis¬ 
cover that his new fool was no fool at all, but a very brilliant young 
lawyer. Someone who was as amusing as Tommy and could also 
think, was patently a gift from the gods, and the President took him 
into high favor. 

That was tl ie beginning of the ascendency of the New Dealers, 
as opposed hj the old Brain Trust. Tommy was their front man, 
their channel to Authority; and their sparkplug as well. His par¬ 
ticular pal Ben Cohen, whom he had helped to draft the 
Banking Aci but he was almost as intimate with a dozen others 
of Frankfurters bright young men, who were in key positions in the 
various departments and agencies of the Government. True to their 
teacher's dc trine, they were a radically inclined, high-minded group 
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fejfe6ok their responsibilities very seriously. They had the 
—Jeers’ attitude of all for one and one for all. The inner circle of 
New Dealers rented “The Little Red House on R Street,” where 
they lived together in a curious combination of almost monastic 
misogamy and intellectual extravagance, remaking, as they thought, 
a world. 

Presiding over them all, but ever in the background, guiding, 
suggesting, spurring them on, was Felix Frankfurter, that dapper, 
twinkle-eyed little Viennese Jew, with a brilliant mind and a passion 
for human freedom that made him a good, almost a great, American. 

Roosevelt was perfectly aware of the difficulty and danger of 
managing this tempestuous governmental .team, and had no inten¬ 
tion of letting them run away with the Coach of State. Since he 
knew that they regarded him as an old conservative, they were at 
once an inspiration and a challenge to him. 

Another factor that swung Franklin to the left was the picaresque 
rampage of Senator Huey Long of Louisiana. Long was a shameless 
demagogue, a creature without public morals or private honor, who 
was building a political empire in the South by methods from which 
even Machiavelli would have shrunk. He appealed to the wild, 
unthinking radical fringe, and was just the type to make himself a 


dictator if he could. He was making alarming progress even among 
the saner left wing elements. Some of his program was sensible, and 
Roosevelt decided to adopt those portions of it. 

As Franklin put it, “Maybe we'd better try to steal some of Huey s 


thunder.” ' 

By 1936, the New Deal was functioning largely, though not always 
efficiently. Its deficiencies in administration were due primarily to 
an unfortunate lack of trained executives; and also to the fact that 
all the machinery for the vast extension of government had to be 
invented, and, like all newly designed apparatus, it had numerous 
bugs in it that only experience could eliminate. 

In addition, the New Deal had crashed headlong into a stone 
wall. The “horse and buggy” majority of the Supreme Court's 
“Nine Old Men,” as Roosevelt irritably called them, were unre¬ 
sponsive to the more radical aspects of social progress, and 
relentlessly declared a number of the basic New Deal laws to be 
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is'titutional. The Liberal Justices, Stone, Cardozo, and 
s, sometimes joined by fair-minded Chief Justice Hughes, dis¬ 
sented vigorously, but to no avail. 

However, despite its difficulties, the New Deal had accomplished 
a tremendous change in the life of America and a great amelioration 
of the condition of its less fortunate citizens. Recovery had made 
considerable progress, though this had been accomplished at the 
cost of great governmental expenditures and a rapidly mounting 
debt—Roosevelt’s hopes of budget balancing were never realized. 

More important than recovery was the fact that the Federal 
Government had at last taken its stand as the guardian of the 
oppressed in all phases of national life. It protected the laborer from 
exploitation, the farmer from mining his market by overplanting 
and borrowing at high interest, the family in the security of the 
home, the aged and the sick in their time of despair, the farm lands, 
mines, and forests from reckless waste; and even industry itself, 
from the chaos of unbridled competition. 

Another important aspect of this change was the rapid rise of 
the power of organized labor. Under New Deal encouragement the 
American Federation of Labor had greatly increased its membership. 
More significant still was the fact that millions of workers, who had 
never been organized before, were gathered into a new and powerful 
federation of unions known as the Congress of Industrial Organ¬ 
izations, under the leadership of John L. Lewis, President of the 


United Mine Workers of America. 

It amused Franklin to speculate on whether the tycoons hated 
him or Lewis more. The belligerent, beetle-browed leader of CIO 
quickly became a symbol in conservative minds for the intransigence 
of labor. Of course he was out for all he could get for his workers 
and maybe for himself; and he was undiplomatic, raucous, and 
ruthless in his methods. Nevertheless, he was intelligent^ and he had 
a rugged integrity; when he gave his word, which he was cautious 
in doing, he kept it. John L. Lewis was a laborite equivalent to the 1 
old, piratical, financial Titans, who had built American industry. 
He was doing the same job for labor by equally reckless methods. 

Franklin likewise noted, with a combination of regret and 
amusement, that I 'leaner as a public figure was also incurring popu- 
lar dis like. She had become increasingly involved in the activities to 
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which she had originally committed herself for his sake. Energetic 
ana driven by her dynamic conscience, she went constantly further 
afield. Her political ideas tended considerably further left than his; 
and she was constantly lending her support to radical causes and 
urging him to help. Her peregrinations did not go down well with 
many Americans, who, however modern their ideas on most sub¬ 
jects, took the conservative view that the place for a President's 
wife was in the White House. Franklin felt that he could do little 
about it. Eleanor was a great person in her own right, and greatly 
misunderstood. She did a vast amount of good, and he felt that he 
had no right to interfere. 

It was characteristic of Franklin that he made little effort to rule 
his family—that was part of his fundamental belief in personal 
liberty. They did what seemed right to them, and he often suffered 
by it. Elliott was the most difficult; there was an awful storm about 
his divorce and new marriage to Ruth Googins of Fort Worth, 
Texas. Franklin was devoted to Jimmy, who was a good son, though 
not quite as good a politician as his father. Frankie and Johnnie 
were nice kids, but when they got into an ordinary youthful scrape, 
like being arrested for speeding, it was blown up out of all propor¬ 
tion by the magnifying mirrors of the Press. 

Anna was Franklin's favorite; a vivacious, intelligent, attractive 
and affectionate girl, with a mind of her own. Her divorce was no 
fault of hers, he thought, though it didn't help the Roosevelt 
matrimonial saga any. Franklin was delighted when she married a 
brilliant young newspaperman, John Boettiger. 

It was ironical that a little later, Boettiger should be offered a 
job running the Seattle Post-Intelligencer for the man who had be¬ 
come his father-in-law's most bitter journalistic enemy, William 
Randolph Plearst. 

Boettiger came to the President about it: “What do you think 
I should do?" 

“Take it, John," said Franklin. “It's a fine opportunity for you. 
But see to it that you are your own master." 

Like all fathers, Franklin worried about whether he had done the 
best he could by his children. Once, some years later, Bill Phillips 
got an unexpected insight into his state of mind, Phillips had been 
recalled as Ambassador to Rome at the time of Mussolini's declara- 
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“ ticm of war on France. He found the President in his Oval Study, 
sitting at: the desk crowded -with gay little donkeys and other souve¬ 
nirs of political campaigns. The President was less gay than usual, 
not despondent, but serious under the weight of a sagging world.- 

After making his report on the last days of peace in Rome, Phillips 
announced a decision that he had found it hard to make and harder 
yet to tell. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “I want to resign from the diplomatic 
service. Fve served my time and I don’t want to undertake any 
more foreign missions. ’ 

“We may need you. Bill,” Roosevelt said gently. 

“You know that it’s not that I don’t want to serve,” Phillips 
answered, and as the President nodded, he continued, “You see, 
my sons are growing up; I think I should be with them in these 
coming years—make a home for them, get to know them and give 
them what I can of knowledge, and the faith to meet a difficult 
world.” 

The President’s blue eyes darkened, and his voice was very 
grave. 

“You’re perfectly right. Bill,” he said. “I often think of my own 
sons and wonder. From, the time I became Governor onward, I 
did not have enough time for them: Both Eleanor and I_were so 
desperately busy. ... When one of the boys wanted to see me he 
had to make-an appointment through my secretary. That wasn’t 
the right w&y: If I had been less occupied, a lot of things might have 
beeri different:^ 

./ / 

In 1936, the New Deal came to the ultimate test of the approval 
of The American' people. ‘The Republicans nominated Governor 
Alfred E.Earidon of Kansas to oppose Roosevelt. Franklin had met 
the Governor in 1^3^ on a trip to inspect the drought-devastated 
farms of the Southwest, arid' knew him for an honest man and a 
capable administrator,' lacking principally the imagination to 
envision a changing world. 

The campaign was extraordinarily venomous. The Republicans 
really believed that the ancient freedoms of America were threatened 
and they flung around such phrases as “dictatorship,” “socialism,” 
“the Constitution in peril,” and “overweening ambition.” In the 
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^ .^^Hispering campaign they said that Roosevelt wanted to turn the 


country into a communistic dictatorship; nor did they forget all 
the old fabrications about the President's health, and the well-worn 
warning that his mind was affected. 

Franklin was equally vindictive. Egged on by the New Dealers, 
who, unlike the old Brain Trust, hated big business with an intensity 
born of a mating of contempt and fear, he attacked the leaders of 
industry with reckless animosity. 

. . From out of this modern civilization, economic royalists 
carved new dynasties . . . the whole structure of modern life was 
impressed into this royal service. 

“There was no place among this royalty for the many thousands 
of small businessmen and merchants who sought to make a worthy 
use of the American system of initiative and profit. . 7 . 

“The privileged princes of these new economic dynasties, thirst¬ 
ing for power, reached out for control of government itself. They 
created a new despotism and wrapped it in robes of legal sanc¬ 
tion. . . . 

“Against economic tyranny such as this, the American citizen 
could appeal only to the organized power of government. The col¬ 
lapse of 1929 showed up the despotism for what it was. The election 
of 1932 was the people's mandate to end it. Under that mandate 
it is being ended. . . 

That was the Roosevelt keynote of the campaign. It showed the 
trust-busting, big business-hating influence of the New Dealers, but 
it was typically Rooseveltian—business wanted a fight and he 
jumped in with a whoop. It was rabble-rousing if you like, and, as 
a later opponent might have said, “a bit of campaign oratory" that 
Roosevelt knew was exaggeration. But it was enormously effective. 

Every conservative interest in the country was aligned against 
Roosevelt, even the conservative Democrats. A 1 Smith “took a little 
walk" and formed the Liberty League. It included John W. Davis, 
another former Democratic presidential candidate, and was backed 
by Shouse and DuPont money. It was Roosevelt's bitterest an¬ 
tagonist. Eighty-five per cent of the Press was against him as well. 

While the opposition had so much money to spend, the Demo¬ 
cratic National Committee was as usual flat broke. Of course, the 
great expenditures of the Federal Government for salaries, unem- 
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ent, farm relief, and Public Works were an enormous indirect 
help. But the Party itself hardly had enough money for postage. In 
this crisis John L. Lewis rushed to the rescue with a contribution 
of $200,000 from his union's war chests. 

Charley Michelson came to Roosevelt with the offer of another 
$200,000 from an ambitious Democrat. 


"‘You know that gentleman is a candidate for an ambassador¬ 
ship, Charley?” the President said. 

“That's so,” Charley admitted. 

“You know he's not going to get it.” 

“I know it now,” Charley grinned. 

“Well, if the Committee took his money he'd have a right to 
assume that he had bought something. So that’s out the window.” 

But for all the spending and the shouting, Alf Landon never had 
a chance. His rather harsh voice was no match for Roosevelt's beau¬ 
tiful radio tones; his words could not compete with the President's 
eloquent and witty phraseology. More important still, Landon's 
ideas and convictions, however honest, were not on the same lofty 
plane as the ideals of his antagonist. He lacked the vision of the 
new world. 

When the votes were counted on election day, Roosevelt had 
carried all but two states, Maine and Vermont. His vote in the 
Electoral College was 523 to 8. Not since 1816 had a candidate come 
so close to George Washington's unanimous election. 

The torches flared down the long driveway at Hyde Park as 
Franklin's neighbors marched up to congratulate him on election 
night. Smiling, he sat in a chair on the porch to receive them. Sallie, 
immensely old now but still vital, sat beside him. Eleanor and the 
other members of his family and many of his old friends stood be¬ 
hind his chair, while Tommy the Cork sat on the steps playing 
galloping tunes of triumph on his accordion. It was Franklin's 
greatest victory. 


The mandate from the people was so overwhelming that Roose¬ 
velt felt he could carry out the remainder of his policies without 
delay. But that thin black line of implacable old men barred the 
way. They had scrapped any number of progressive measures en¬ 
acted by the Federal Government and the states. The whole basis 
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e New Deal was threatened. It seemed to Roosevelt that there 
mild be no further progress toward social regeneration so long as 
that barrier remained. 

In time, of course, it would resolve itself—old men do die. But 
time was running out. In 1941, according to the oldest tradition of 
the Presidency, he must retire. If the great objectives were not 
reached by then, they might be postponed for generations. That 
would be the end of all those things that Franklin had tried to do, 
of his fine hopes and aspirations for the common man. Even worse, 
it was the negation of the principles of democracy in which he 
ardently believed. That five men should have the power to thwart 
the expressed will of an overwhelming majority of Americans filled 
him with fury, the terrible righteous anger of the zealot. 

Since the barrier would not yield, it must be circumvented. 
Roosevelt’s Attorney General, Homer Cummings, showed him the 
way. There was no Constitutional mandate as to the number of 
Supreme Court Justices; nine was not a sacred number. At one 
time the Court had numbered five, at another ten; the number was 
up to Congress. Cummings proposed that Congress should be asked 
to enact a law declaring that when a Justice of the Supreme Court 
reached the age of seventy, an additional Justice must be appointed, 
his predecessor to have the choice of retiring at full pay or con¬ 
tinuing as an active member of the Court. Since six of the presiding 
Justices were over seventy, this would give Roosevelt an equal num¬ 
ber of new appointments and assure a liberal majority. 

On February 5, 1937, Roosevelt sent to Congress what became 
known as the Court Packing Plan. It raised such a storm as he had 
not conceived possible, though others had warned him. Frank¬ 
furter, for instance, wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot pole; Sam 
Rosenman steered clear; even the New Dealers were leery of such 
dynamite, though after the bill was introduced Corcoran and Cohen 
dutifully lobbied for it. It was Franklin’s act. Alone he did it, for 
good or ill. 

The bitterness against Roosevelt reached a point of incredible in¬ 
tensity, climaxed by the most underhanded attack of all. At his 
three hundred and sixty-seventh press conference on May 18, 1937, 
the President warned the reporters that what followed was off the 
record. Then he held up some familiar looking sheets of paper and 
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TVe McClure Syndicate . . . sends out to about 270 papers 
every week these white sheets for publication. . . . There goes out 
at the same time, a pink sheet as information for the editor marked 
'not for publication' but sent to the editor in confidence. 

. . This pink slip, dated May 14-15, has the following: 

" 'Unchecked. A New York specialist high in the medical field 
is authority for the following: 

" ' "Toward the end of last month Mr. Roosevelt was found in a 
coma at his desk. Medical examination disclosed the neck rash 
which is typical of certain disturbing symptoms. Immediate treat¬ 
ment of the most skilled kind was indicated, with complete privacy 
and detachment from official duties. Hence the trip to southern 
waters . . ." ’ ” 

A low muttering roar swept the room. These reporters knew’ at 
first hand that the President had not had a day's illness for weeks; 
they could see him now in bounding health at the peak of his fight¬ 
ing form. He waswery angry, and they were too. 

"Is that signed?'’' one of the reporjters'asked. 

"It is sent out by the. McClure ^Ne\\|paper Syndicate,'' the Presi¬ 
dent answered. "Richard Waldo is'editor."' 

"jffiat is not newspaper reporting," a newspaperman exclaimed. 

^That’s just it," RooSevelt said. "It is. not newspaper reporting." 

>'Is it due to the^ syndicate itself?'" someone asked. "It might be 
a fraud." / 

Steve Early spoke from his place beside the President. 

"It was checked with Ml'W aldo," he said, "and Mr. Waldo 
promised to-retract the pink slip with reference to the coma and the 
Presidents, compulsion to make the trip south, if the White House 
would issue an‘official denial. Of course the White House would 
not do it v 

They all knew fhat the White House could not do that; for if it 
did, the whole lie would be given front page circulation. There was 
no way the President could fight back. 

"How much of this is off the record?" was the final question. 

"It is all off the record," the President replied. 

The end result of the Court fight was both good and ill: The ill 
lay in the bitterness engendered, the alarm of the American people 
over what they considered an attack on the Constitution itself, the 
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:ow at the prestige of the Court, and Roosevelt's own loss of face 
when the bill was defeated in Congress. The good came about be¬ 
cause the Court mysteriously changed its mind about the Constitu¬ 
tional powers of Congress and the President. It began interpreting 
laws in a liberal spirit, completely reversing itself on the most im¬ 
portant New Deal measures. Then age began to take its toll, and 
Roosevelt was able to fill vacancies with such liberals as Frankfurter, 
who became one of American's great jurists, Robert Jackson, Frank 
Murphy, Lewis Douglas, and Hugo Black. 

By 1940 much of the New Deal philosophy was so completely 
a part of our national life that the Republican platform accepted 
it. So Roosevelt snatched victory from his worst defeat. He felt that 
so long as the social gains were saved for the people, his own loss 
of face was of minor importance. 


The bitter strife between the forces of big business and those of 
reform culminated in a lovely bit of high comedy. One day in 1938 
Franklin, Jr., asked for a private appointment. Roosevelt cleared 
the tracks for his son, for he knew something important was com¬ 
ing. When Frankie came into the Executive Office, the President, as 
always, felt a thrill of pride at the sight of this tall young man, who 
was so like himself thirty years before. But the boy looked very 
nervous as he stood there in front of the desk; Franklin wondered 
what he had been up to now. Quite a lot it seemed. Frankie told his 
father that he was in love with Ethel DuPont and was going to 
marry her. 

The President's eyes widened; his mind quickly explored a wide 
range of political possibilities, then clicked joyfully on the dra¬ 
matic aspect. Anyhow, he never interfered with his sons' lives. He 
promised to go to the wedding. “I love it!" 

It was a brilliant occasion. From their great houses on the soft 
green hills of their Manor of Delaware, the DuPonts gathered at 
the little church for the ceremony. Afterward there was a splendid 
reception at “Owl's Nest," which was the unpretentious name of 
Ethel's father's storied mansion. The President of the United States 
was an honored guest among his dearest enemies. No sign of respect 
was lacking, no deference due that was not paid. But— 

It is the DuPont custom that once in every generation a costly 
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mily album is prepared and printed, containing pictures and 
brief biographies of every member of . the tribe. /Hie next edition 
was due in 1939, but the elders rushed it into print before the wed¬ 
ding so that they need not record Ethel as Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Jr. 
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The First Duty of a Statesman 
Is To Educate” 


I N his first inaugural address in 1933, Franklin Roosevelt de¬ 
voted but a single paragraph to foreign policy. On that day of 
domestic crisis there was no time for more. But the policy of the 
Good Neighbor was the concentrated essence o r ^i$ attitude and 
his hopes for the international relations of his oJ n*/. The Nation 
approved, even though American sentimer' ' TT Aimc was over¬ 
whelmingly nationalistic and isolationist. For the President's phrase 
sounded exactly like a pleasant generality expressing the Nation's 
vaguely beneficent attitude toward the rest of the world. What 
Americans did not then realize was that Roosevelt's idea of a good 
neighbor was definitely not one who sits complacently looking on 
while the other fellow's house burns down. 

Immediately after the Inauguration, in spite of the tremendous 
pressure of domestic conditions, Roosevelt started to try to make 
America a good neighbor. His first efforts were abortive. The parade 
of statesmen from abroad resulted in no definite conclusions; his 
suggestion that the United States consult with other nations in the 
event of aggression was howled down by the isolationists; the World 
Economic Conference failed through his own ineptitude—he never 
made a mistake like that again—and his disarmament proposals met 
with a polite brush-off from other nations. Later, Roosevelt's at¬ 
tempt to have the United States join even such an innocuous inter¬ 
national instrument as the World Court was defeated in the Senate. 

A decade of cynicism had left the American people profoundly 
suspicious of Europe, and angrily determined to have nothing to do 
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with it. Woodrow Wilson was generally regarded as a muddle- 
headed old gentleman who had been tricked by the “Merchants of 
Death” into taking the United States into a war that concerned 
them not at all. The reaction to the failure at Versailles was a mili¬ 
tant pacifism that in its extremity objected to America arming 
sufficiently even to protect her own frontiers. The idea that the 
United States had any responsibility for the peace of the world was 
greeted with howls of anger and derision. These sentiments were 
held by most of the men who were the President's intimate advisers. 
Roosevelt was almost alone among governmental figures in holding 
to the ideals that once had briefly stirred the enthusiasm of the 
nation. 

Roosevelt soon realized that he would have to soft-pedal his en¬ 
thusiasm for world cooperation if he were not to run full tilt against 
popular prejudice. He had seen Woodrow Wilson's splendid vision 
shattered by political ineptitude; he was determined never to get 
into that position. The President realized that he must undertake 
a long campaign to re-educate the American people. It would have 
to be done slowly and very cautiously; it might be altogether impos¬ 
sible, but he would never stop trying. In 1933, even Roosevelt did 
not expect that this process of re-education would be dramatically 
assisted by the efforts of such unlikely instructors as Adolf Hitler, 
Benito Mussolini, and Hideki Tojo. 


Though 1933 was a year of failure in our relations with Europe, 
it saw a number of triumphs for the policy of the Good Neighbor. 
The most important of these was the changed feeling in Latin 
America toward “The Colossus of the North.” Cordell Hull's an¬ 
nouncement of a policy of hands off in the international affairs of 
the American nations was viewed with a good deal of scepticism 
south of the border. Then a series of rapid-fire revolutions broke out 
in Cuba, and, despite considerable provocation, Roosevelt stuck to 
his word. Eventually, Sumner Welles adroitly composed our dif¬ 
ferences with the new Cuban Government. A little later, Roosevelt 
withdrew the U. S. Marines from Haiti, where they had been since 
1915. These evidences of our good intentions produced a favorable 
diplomatic climate, and the Pan-American Conference held in 
Montevideo in December was a triumph of inter-American amity. 

Another extension of concord was with Russia. For sixteen years, 
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.since the Bolshevist Revolution, we had had no diplomatic relations 
with that giant of two continents. Roosevelt thought it was ridicu¬ 
lous for a nation of 125,000,000 people not to be on speaking terms 
with one containing 160,000,000, simply because we disapproved 
of their system of government. He had determined to do something 
about it even before his inauguration, and on October 10, 1933, he 
mote a letter to Mikhail Kalinin, a comparatively unknown figure 
to Americans, who happened to be President of the All Union Cen¬ 
tral Executive Committee of the U. S. S. R., expressing this view¬ 
point. Under orders from his boss, Josef Stalin, Tovarisch Kalinin 
replied enthusiastically and presently dispatched a suave, business¬ 
like emissary named Maxim Litvinov to conclude an agreement. So 
Russia became another neighbor. 

Roosevelt appointed William C. Bullitt to be our ambassador to 
the Kremlin. Bill Bullitt was a singularly appropriate choice, lie 
had been fired from the State Department in 1919 for asserting his „ 
opinion that the Bolshevist Government was not a flash in the pan, 
as his superiors preferred to believe, but was in Russia to stay. Hs* 
was a romantic liberal, impulsive but shrewd. The Russians liked 


him immensely. 

Even so unpromising a neighbor as Japan responded—tempo¬ 
rarily—to Roosevelt’s genial foreign policy. Relations had not 
seemed so good between the-great Pacific rivals in many years, 
though Ambassador Joseph C. Grew, S' genuine friend of the Jap¬ 
anese, prophetically commented,/‘The calm before the storm. , 

Perhaps the most startling innovation of the new benevolent . 
policy was Roosevelt’s decision to give the Philippines their free¬ 
dom. No nation had ever done a thing like that before. An Act of 
Congress according the Filipinos full independence after a transi¬ 
tional period of ten years was passed in March, 1934; and a Philip¬ 
pine Constitution was ratified early in 1935. Then Roosevelt’s be¬ 
nevolent intention struck an unexpected snag. 

Manuel L. Quezon, the great man of the Islands, came hurrying 
to Washington in a state of profound anxiety. He conferred at 
length with his friend. General Douglas MacArthur, the brilliant 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, and then he had a heart 
to-heart talk with the President. 

Roosevelt both liked and admired Quezon. When the Filipino 
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er talked about his people, his slender body seemed incan¬ 
descent from the inner flame of his patriotism. Now this idealist 
came to the White House intending to refuse the precious thing 
for which he had labored for nearly half a century. 

"Without help,” he said, "my people cannot defend themselves 
against the danger from the North.” 

Franklin was surprised by this statesmanlike attitude—most poli¬ 
ticians would be inclined to grab the immediate good and let the 
future go hang. 

"Have you any suggestions?” he asked. 

Quezon had. It seemed that MacArthur had told him that in ten 
years he could build a Philippine army that would be able to defend 
the Islands against Japan, at least until help came. MacArthur was 
about to retire as Chief of Staff. He was willing to try it. 

"Unless we can have MacArthur,” Quezon said, "we must refuse 
to accept independence.” 

This was precisely what Franklin had hoped would happen all 
along. 

"You can have Doug,” he said, "and your ten years to get ready, 
if I can give them to you.” 


The peace that enveloped the Americas, and even settled inter¬ 
mittently over the Pacific, was soon dispelled by the overcast in 
Europe. Hitler whipped up the warlike nature of the German people. 
Mussolini moved toward an empire that the Italians never wanted. 
England and France jittered distractedly; and Russia maneuvered 
uneasily in her vast Eurasian land. 

Franklins principal contribution to peace at this time seemed 
like a contradiction in terms to the more pacifistically minded of his 
fellow-countrymen. The moment he assumed office he began to 
overhaul the defenses of the United States. Inevitably, his first con¬ 
cern was for his beloved Navy, which had fallen on evil times. 

Congress was extremely reluctant to grant increased appropria¬ 
tions for national defense, because of the terrific pressure brought 
to bear on it by the lobbying of innumerable powerful "peace 
groups,” but Roosevelt did manage to get some extra money and in 
addition he earmarked $238,000,000 of the Public Works appro¬ 
priation for the construction of 32 new warships, among which 
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aircraft carrier Enterprise. Much could be done by intelli¬ 
gent planning and efficient use of existing material. For the first 
time m many years, naval officers were conscious of a sympathetic 
and encouraging attitude on the part of their government. The're¬ 
sultant rise in morale was a giant stride toward bringing the Navy 
back to fighting trim. 

The Army was in an even worse state than the Navy. In 1933 * ts 
total strength was the ridiculous figure of 118,000 men^-not enough 
to man the permanent fortifications, let alone form a mobile re¬ 
serve. There was no mechanization whatever. Its step-child, the Air 
Force, was a sorry joke. Roosevelt was able to improve the Air Force 
considerably, but bringing the Army back to a state of efficiency 
was a long slow job, hampered by every crackpot who took the 
slogan "War Never Settles Anything” to mean that war could not 
bring disaster to the United States even though we did nothing to 
defend ourselves. Oddly enough, the President's left wing supporters 
were the most vociferous opponents of any preparation to defend 
democracy against the reactionary conspirators of middle Europe. 

President Roosevelt worked with General MacArthur to rectify 
the situation. In presenting the Army's needs to Congress they were 
greatly assisted by the brilliant reports written by one of Mac- 
Arthur's aides. Major Dwight D. Eisenhower. Their efforts were 
slightly rewarded. In his 1935 report MacArthur stated with pathetic 
pleasure that Congress had authorized that the Army be recruited 
up to a strength of 165,000 men and that "we have initiated a pro¬ 
curement program in modern tanks and combat cars, of which 78 
are now in production and 69 are provided in the current bill.” 

In Germany, from the Ruhr to the Polish border, factories ran 
day and night turning out munitions of war; Mussolini's military 
program was even further advanced; and from every port on our 
Pacific coast, ships sailed loaded to the Plimsoll line with scrap 
metal for the armorers of Japan. 

Roosevelt was perfectly aware of the danger, but he could move no 
faster toward defense than the popular will allowed. True to his 
conception of his duty to lead and educate, he tried to warn the 
people. In November, 1935, he said, "We cannot build a wall 
around ourselves and stick our heads in the sand,” and in January, 
1936, he declared that "Peace is threatened by those who seek 
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_ jiower. . . .” In addition he used every means 
„„~dca’s awakening, but she only stirred in her sleep. 

The first danger signal went up in 1935 when Hitler formally an¬ 
nounced the re-armament of Germany. Then Mussolini picked a 
quarrel with the semi-barbaric state of Ethiopia. It was a sheer case 
of land-grabbing for the sake of having an empire to shout about. 

Haile Selassie, the worn, unhappy, dark-skinned King of Ethiopia, 
made every possible concession to Italy; and then took his case to 
the League of Nations, where he made a moving plea for justice. 
Roosevelt watched anxiously. Despite the clamor of the isolationists, 
he was prepared to back the League as far as the law allowed. It 
was the League’s last chance. 

The League procrastinated—it was not the League that Wilson 
had envisioned—and Haile Selassie turned to England and France 


for help. The timid men who ruled the British Empire were momen¬ 
tarily moved to take a stand. They queried their French ally as to 
her support and if her Mediterranean bases would be at the Royal 
Navy’s disposal. The French said no, and Stanley Baldwin, sighing 
with relief, pulled in his horns. 

Franklin found it hard to understand the French and English 
weakness. No doubt the nervous British Government was afraid of 
losing its ships to Italian torpedo boats and airpower in the narrow 
sea, but they had been ready to move if France had backed them up. 
The attitude of France was incredible. Did the Government not 
know that Italian mobs were roaring through the Roman streets, 
shouting “Tunisia next!”? 

What Roosevelt did not then know was that Pierre Laval, the 
falsest man in France, had made a deal with Mussolini giving him 
Ethiopia. 

Roosevelt had once asked Congress for the power to embargo the 
shipment of arms to an aggressor. Now they passed an act making 
it mandatory for him to prohibit exports of munitions to any bel¬ 
ligerent. This was a very different thing, a craven compromise. He 
signed it, nevertheless, because it prevented Italy from pursuing her 
conquest with American arms and, since the Italian Navy held the 
inner seas, no munitions could be sent to Ethiopia anyway. 

Roosevelt watched unhappily while Italian tanks, artillery and 
machine guns slaughtered half-naked Ethiopian tribesmen who 
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rith their long-barreled, muzzle-loading rifles and broad-bladfe 
^ • ^Spears in their hands; and Mussolini’s aviator son gaily led the heavy 
bombers down on the mud-walled mountain villages. 

Ray Moley on one of his now rare visits to the White House 
found the President in a somber, angry mood. 

“This thing should be stopped,” the President burst out. “Why 
can’t the peace-loving nations band together and send these aggres¬ 
sors to Coventry? There ought to be a way to wall them in so they 
could do no harm. A cordon sanitaire, just as you would quarantine 


an infectious disease.” 

That was in 1935. Two years later, Moley recalled that moment 
vividly, seeing in memory the blaze of blue fire in the President’s eyes 
as he voiced his eternal indignation against the men who made war 
an instrument of policy. For two years Rooseyelt’s mind played with 
the idea. . . . 

Meanwhile the clamor of arms rose higher. In March, 1936, Hit¬ 
ler marched his army into the Rhineland, violating the Treaty of 
Versailles. Again France and England fearfully did nothing, though 
later they learned that the mighty Fiihrer was so unsure of himself 
that he planned to commit suicide if the French Army marched. 

Four months later. General Francisco Franco began the bloody 
revolution that was to make Spain a Fascist state, an ideological 
vassal of Hitler and Mussolini. Then Japan signed the Anti-Com¬ 
intern Pact with Germany and Italy, and the Rome-Berlin Axis 
was extended to the Pacific. 

In the summer of 1937, Japan began the conquest of China; and 
in the spring of 1938, Hitler annexed Austria to the Nazi Reich. 
The auguries were definite. Roosevelt needed no crystal ball to pre¬ 
dict the future. Unless they were checked, the three great aggressor 
nations were going to partition the world. Somewhere along the line 
a point would be reached when even the reluctant people of France 
and England could endure no more and would be forced to fight. 
Perhaps, by then, their enemies would be too strong; perhaps it was 
already too late. As for Japan, she was our problem. Just as in Europe 
the democracies were being driven toward the limit of endurance, 
so in the Pacific the moment must come when we would either have 
to stand and fight, or else give up all the things for which we had 
stood—Free China and the Open Door; the independence of the 
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^ pines, to whom our honor was pledged—and see the bru ! 
empire of Japan extended over all southeastern Asia, Oceania, the 
East Indies, and finally over the kindred English-speaking countries 
of Australia and New Zealand. 

There were many good Americans who thought we should take 
the latter alternative. Charles A. Beard, the great historian of 
American democracy, advocated our complete withdrawal from the 
Far East behind a line of defense running from the Aleutian Islands 
through Hawaii to the Canal Zone as the only means of avoiding 
war. That was probably true, Franklin thought, but it seemed too 
high a price. Would the American people stand for it? He thought 
not; he hoped not. For it would be a queer course for the nation to 
steer, which had sent Perry to Japan and dared the Bashaw of Tripoli 
with its infant fleet. 

If that were the people's will, and he could not change it by 
reasoning, he would bow to it, but he had to find out. During those 
years every visitor to the White House who knew anything about 
Pacific problems, and many who had never given them a thought, 
were asked a series of hypothetical questions. 

"If Japan should attack Hong Kong and Singapore and the Dutch 
East Indies, do you think we should help Holland and England?'' 

Most often the answer was, "No. Let them go." 

Next Roosevelt would ask: "Should we defend the Philippines?" 

To this there was some doubt. Some said, ‘Tes" and some said, 
"No," but Franklin knew that even those who answered negatively 
in cold blood might change their min^ under the emotional stress 
of seeing the red sun flag rise over Manila. 

Finally came what Roosevelt called to himself "the sixty-four 
dollar question." His long cigarette holder would be still, the thin 
smoke rising straight; his eyes would be steady on the visitor's face. 

"And if the Japanese should try to take Australia?" he would ask 
softly. "Or New Zealand?" 

No matter how pacifistic or isolationist the visitor, he would al¬ 
ways pause and look a little shocked; then, even though at last he 
answered, "We should not fight," his tone would lack conviction. 
The ties of race and English speech and mutual ideals were too 
strong to be disregarded. 
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^ Roosevelt made up liis mind that never would America let 
Japan make a clean sweep of the western Pacific. And if that were 
the case, she must be stopped before it was too late; as it might be * 
if we allowed her to take the British bases and the Indies, and en¬ 
trench herself there for the next step. 

Furthermore, aggression must be halted in Europe also, for the 
three warlike nations were now combined; and if Hitler held the 
shores of the Atlantic, while Japan moved eastward over the Pacific, 
we would have to fight all alone in two oceans. 

These things became so clear to Roosevelt, and his rage was so 
great against the “ten or fifteen per cent of the population of the 
world who block world peace and world good will,” that he felt 
that he must express it to the people no matter how unpopular it 
made him. That plan he had talked of to Moley back in ’35 was in 
his mind. 

It was typical of his invariable answer to a challenge that he 
chose Chicago, the capital of isolationism, to make his great speech 
of warning and defiance. There, on October 5,1937, he said: “With¬ 
out a declaration of war and without warning or justification of 
any kind, civilians, including vast numbers of women and children, 
are being ruthlessly murdered by bombs from the air . . . ships 
are being attacked and sunk by submarines without cause or notice 
. . . nations claiming freedom for themselves deny it to others. 

“Innocent peoples, innocent nations are being cruelly sacrificed to 
a greed for power and supremacy. . . . 

“If those things come to pass in other parts of the world, let no 
one imagine that America will escape, that America may expect 
mercy, that this Western Plemisphere will not be attacked. . . . 

“If those days come, 'there will be no safety by arms, no help 
from authority, no answer in science. The storm will rage till every 
flower of culture is trampled and all human beings are leveled in a 
vast chaos/ 

“If those days are not to come to pass . . . the peace-loving na¬ 
tions must make a concerted effort to uphold laws and principles.... 

“The peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort in opposi¬ 
tion to those violations of treaties and those ignorings of humane 
instincts which today are creating a state of international anarchy 
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aTid instability from which there is no escape through mere isola¬ 
tion or neutrality. 

. . there must be a recognition of the fact that national 
morality is as vital as private morality. 

"It seems unfortunately true that the epidemic of world lawless¬ 


ness is spreading. 

“When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, the com¬ 
munity approves and joins in a quarantine of the patients in order 
to protect the community against the spread of the disease. 


“War is a contagion. . . . 

“ . . the will for peace on the part of peace-loving nations 
must express itself to the end that nations which may be tempted to 
violate their agreements and the rights of others will desist from 


such a course. 

“America hates war. America hopes for peace. Therefore, America 
actively engages in the search for peace.” 

That speech caused terrific repercussions. The wounded roaring 
of the isolationists echoed through the land. Roosevelt was a war¬ 
monger, Roosevelt had been bought by the DuPonts, Roosevelt 
was ‘looping under the bed for a war that did not exist,” 
Roosevelt was following the fatal footsteps of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son, Roosevelt was the dupe of England. So they howled, and even 
the President’s own people turned against him. Tire New Dealers 
were aghast, seeing their cherished reforms threatened by the Presi¬ 
dent’s pre-occupation with foreign affairs. Ernest K. Lindley, Roose¬ 
velt’s closest journalistic friend and the unofficial biographer of the 
New Deal, was so upset that he shook his fist under Jimmy Roose¬ 
velt’s nose and shouted: “I said long ago that if your father would 
stay out of European affairs he would go down in history as the 
country’s greatest President. But I also said that I doubted if he 
would stay out. And he won’t!” 

Before the great wind of public disapproval Roosevelt bowed. 
Though he abated not his belief in what was the right course for 
the country to follow, he knew he could not force it; and though he 
still held to Wilsonian ideals, he had no intention of making Wil¬ 
son’s political mistakes. The public was definitely in no mood to 
listen to the logic of global politics. They needed to learn many 
another lesson; and until they did, he must bide his time. 
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the tidal wave of Fascism curl ever higher towarc 
where it would crash down to deluge the earth, Frank¬ 
lin wondered how much time was left. . . . 


The grim aspect of the outer world did not make Franklin grim, 
or crease his brow with Presidential wrinkles. He still had the happy 
faculty of closing his mind to worry and opening it to happiness; 
and there were many pleasant days during the last years of peace- 
lots of delightful things to do. 

There were stolen evenings of fun in Washington, when he slipped 
out to one of his friend's houses for a party or an evening of talk or 
small-stake poker. There were fishing cruises to southern waters in 
one or another of the beautiful new io,ooo-ton cruisers, where he 
felt so completely at home with his naval friends. There was a trip 
to Hawaii to inspect the great naval base at Pearl Harbor, which 
gave him a tremendous sense of national pride, and many swings 
throughout the length and breadth of the land he loved so much. 
Jimmy, who had been made Special Assistant to the President, ac¬ 
companied him on most of his trips. 

Best of all were Franklin's oft-snatched moments at Hyde Park. 
He was never so happy as when his car rolled up the long driveway 
between deep grass fields, past the rose garden sheltered by its 
ancient, twelve-foot hedge, and turned left by the towering pines 
into the sunny courtyard, while the flags broke out from the staffs 
above the portico to show that the President was at home. 

There he could really rest in his own room, which was not too 
big for coziness. Its windows looked south, down the wide blue lane 
of water, cinctured by the straight mountains, and west directly 
over the river. 

Hyde Park was his home, but definitely not his house. For Sallie 
still ruled it as firmly as she had since the day James Roosevelt died. 

One evening, before a family dinner, Franklin was making cock¬ 
tails in the long library. The butler came through the door and, 
catching Sallie's eye, formally announced, "Dinner is served, Ma¬ 
dame." 

"Bring your glasses, everybody," Franklin said jovially, "we've 
time for one more round.” 

"Franklin!" said Sallie in her firm, sweQt voice. "Dinner is served!" 
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■fhe President of the United States grinned a trifle sheepishly 
at his guests. 

“I guess we won’t have that other round,” he said. 

It was fun to be home in Hyde Park and know that there was one 
person left in the world who could boss him. 


The cruise to the Galapagos Islands was perhaps the best of all. 
In July, 1938, Franklin started across the country. He went to San 
Francisco, where he inspected the preparations for the Golden Gate 
International Exposition of 1939. Then he reviewed the Fleet, 
gathered there in the most beautiful harbor in America. The sight of 
those squat, armored fortresses, of the huge futuristic aircraft car¬ 
riers, the lean cruisers, and small angry-looking destroyers, made his 
heart rise as it always did. For he saw in them the strong shield held 
before the vulnerable heart of America. 

From San Francisco, the President’s train went on to San Diego. 
While Franklin was having breakfast in his stateroom, Ross Mcln- 
tire knocked on the door and came in followed by Captain Daniel J. 
Callaghan, who was reporting for duty as the President’s naval aide. 
Captain Callaghan, in his dress whites with the golden aiguillettes 
glittering around his shoulder, stood stiffly at attention before his 
Commander-in-Chief. Roosevelt had known him before, and liked 
him enormously—he had just the right rakish cut to his jib. Franklin 
reached out and shook the officer warmly by the hand. 

“Hello, Dan. Glad to see you aboard.” 


The big cruiser lazed down the latitudes hardly moving to the 
slow Pacific swell. There was good fishing, and the weather was a 
perfection of cloudless days, hot sun and a cooling breeze until they 
came to the Galapagos Islands. There the cold Humboldt Current 
sent an eerie chill up from the waters, and dank patches of fog 
drifted across the sea. 

Franklin had read of the Albino Indians, who lived on the San 
Bias Islands, and wanted to know if they were a pure strain. When 
they reached San Bias Gulf, Roosevelt took the whaleboat and 
poked in and out of palm-fringed harbors until he found the Chief 
of the Islands, who came down to the shore to greet the President. 
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Jhief had a milky skin and faded hair. The pupils of his ey< 


w6re blood-red, set in irises of dirty blue. 

The President had quite a chat with him through an interpreter, 
and learned that the San Bias Indians never marry outside their 
tribe. They were clearly a worn-out strain. 

'Tell him that’s a pity,” the President said. "Mixed races are the 
best and strongest.” 

Roosevelt came back through the Panama Canal. He studied, 
from the point of view of a naval strategist, the great locks, that 
looked like broad steps of water, and the sheer man-made cliffs of 
Culebra Cut. This was the very lifeline of the Fleet, the key to 
American defense. It was as vulnerable as a jugular vein to the bomb¬ 
ing planes that men had thought chimerical when they dug that 
Ditch. He decided to press Congress to build an extra set of locks. 

The President came back to Washington via Pensacola, and his 
second home of Georgia. He was fit and happy, and in fighting trim. 
He had need to be. 

That was August, 1938, the year of Munich. The tide of aggres¬ 
sion was running high. Italy had swallowed Ethiopia, and was look¬ 
ing balefully at Tunisia and Nice. The liberal government of Spain 
was bleeding to death in Barcelona while Fascist and Nazi airmen 
gleefully practiced for the real thing by dropping bombs on them. 
The Japanese were fighting on through China. Hankow and Canton 
fell; and Joe Grew sent word that he thought the Japs were getting 
ready to "start something with the British.” But these were side¬ 
shows. 

The attention of the whole world was fixed on Czechoslovakia. 
Hitler was ready to move forward to conquest; and Czechoslovakia 
stood in his way. He demanded that Germany be given Sudetenland. 
France and England were bound by treaty to defend Czechoslo¬ 
vakia against aggression. Their harassed statesmen were frantically 
trying to patch up the peace. They forced the Czechs to offer com¬ 
promise after compromise; but Hitler wanted the Sudetenland or 
war. 

That was the situation when Roosevelt came back from his 
cruise. Studying the map, he guessed that what Hitler really wanted 
was the great Skoda arms factory at Pilsen. That was beyond the 
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stii ^ Je claimed, but if he once got the Sudetenland, whose moun¬ 
tains were the only defensible border for Czechoslovakia, it would 
be easy for him to take the rest. 

It seemed to Roosevelt that France and England were about to 
stand firm at last. But he wondered if their time of decision had not 
come too late; or if, perhaps, they would give way again. 

On August 18, he went up to Canada to accept a degree from 
Queen’s University. He was resolved to make one matter plain to 
the aggressors, and in his speech he said: “We in the Americas are 
no longer a far away Continent, to which the eddies of controversies 
beyond the seas could bring no interest or no harm. . . . 

“. . . we can assure each other that this Hemisphere at least 
shall remain a strong citadel wherein civilization can flourish unim¬ 


paired. 

“The Dominion of Canada is part of the sisterhood of the British 
Empire. I give you assurance that the people of the United States 
will not stand idly by if domination of Canadian soil is threatened 
by any other Empire.” 

That was a plain pledge to defend Canada against aggression. 
Roosevelt was able to make it because he knew from talking with 
them that the American people would approve. They did approve, 
and even the most ardent isolationists were still. We were slowly 
learning. 

Meanwhile the Czechs were bravely defiant, Hitler furiously 
raging. The French were jittery behind the Maginot Line, and 
Neville Chamberlain, Prime Minister of England, was verbally 
wringing his hands. It seemed to Franklin that there was only one 
man left in England who still had the foresight and the courage 
that had made her great. Winston Churchill, discredited and re¬ 
tired to his country home of Chartwell, alone spoke in the authentic 
tones of England as he bade his countrymen stand firm. 

The crisis came at the end of September. Chamberlain carried 
his umbrella to Berchtesgaden to beg Hitler for peace. The Fiihrer 
saw he’d won and set yet harsher terms. Chamberlain carried them 
back for consultations with his Cabinet and the French the Czechs 
were just left sitting; the Russians were ignored. 

The tension grew unbearable; all the nations were covertly mo¬ 
bilizing; and to prod the English, Goering boasted: “A thousand 
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Quite sure that it would do no good, but just to keep the record 
straight, Roosevelt sent Hitler a message urging peace. 

Then Chamberlain went back to Germany and yielded all. Hit¬ 
ler announced that Germany had no further territorial claims in 
Europe. The Czechs were told to give up or fight alone. And Cham¬ 
berlain came home and voiced a phrase that turned to wormwood 
almost as he spoke it: “Peace for our time!" 


The President sent for his ambassadors to report on Munich. 
Bill Bullitt came from France, where he was stationed now; Joe 
Kennedy came from England. Bill Phillips hurried home from Rome 
and Hugh Wilson from Germany. Their angles were different, but 
their conclusions the same—that “peace for our time" was non¬ 
sense and that Germany would strike again as soon as she had di¬ 
gested her new gains. This confirmed Roosevelt's own opinion. 
Bullitt's report on France was extremely pessimistic. Her leaders 
were corrupt, he said, her people apathetic. The French Air Force 
was an anachronism and her supposedly magnificent army was but 
a gaudy shell, rotten with inner corruption. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, back from an inspection trip to the air 
forces of Europe, reported on the new Luftwaffe. Herman Goering 
had shown him everything—almost. Lindbergh declared that the 
Luftwaffe could sweep the skies of the combined aerial navies of 
the world. This seemed to be confirmed as a German Messerschmitt 
fighter made a world's speed record of over 460 mph. No American 
fighter could top 325 mph. 

All this was bad news indeed. Roosevelt saw that if Germany 
were not to conquer Europe, she must be given pause. Pie bitterly 
regretted ever having signed the Neutrality Act; for he knew that 
Hitler was counting on France and England's inability to purchase 
munitions here. If the Act could be repealed, it just might halt the 
Fiihrer's megalomaniacal plans. The President sounded out Con¬ 
gressional sentiment on repealing the arms embargo section of the 
Neutrality Act and found that it would be impossible to do so. 

There were only two things left that Franklin could do. One 
was to strengthen Pan-American ties; the other was to build up the 
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^n^lpnal defenses. In 1936, the President had organized and at¬ 
tended the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 
;, '.Peace at Buenos Aires, at which the principle of mutual defense 
against foreign aggression had been accepted by all the American 
nations. In December, 1938, in Lima, Peru, the International Con¬ 
ference of American States, under the leadership of Secretary Hull, 

' agreed upon the Declaration of Lima, extending the principle of 
Inter-American solidarity by an unequivocal announcement to the 
world that they stood together in peace or war. 

Roosevelt was already pushing hard at national defense. In Janu¬ 
ary, 1938, he had asked Congress for additional appropriations for 
the Army and Navy. These included authorizations for the purchase 
of sorely needed anti-aircraft materiel, and for two additional battle¬ 
ships, two cruisers, and $15,000,000 “for the construction of a 
number of new types of small vessels, such construction to be re¬ 
garded as experimental. . . ” 

The last item referred to the landing craft that were to become 
the essential tools of victory. But it was necessary to keep them abso¬ 
lutely secret, not only from foreign nations, but also from the isola¬ 
tionists who, if they discovered that the Army and Navy contem¬ 
plated landing soldiers anywhere, would have gone stark, raving 
mad. 

In January, 1939, Roosevelt called the members of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee and told them some of the facts. Among 
other things, he pointed out that the moment the Germans invaded 
France, the frontiers of democracy would be breached. This leaked 
out to the public in the distorted form that "our frontier is on the 
Rhine.” It caused the usual isolationist hullabaloo, and the inac¬ 
curacy enabled the President to deny it. But even as he did so, like 
Galileo, he muttered to himself, "All the same, it*s true.” 

In his annual address to Congress, Roosevelt said: "This gen¬ 
eration will 'nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope of 
earth. 

The Axis powers charged on with ever-increasing.speed toward 
their goal of world domination. On Good Friday, 1939, Italy gobbled 
up Albania. Almost simultaneously Germany took over the rest of 
Czechoslovakia in complete disregard of the treaty she had made a 
few months before at Munich. 
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president Roosevelt left Warm Springs in April, he s£r 
a^e had a fine holiday here with you all. Fll be back in the fall 
: we do not have a war/' 

That brought another storm of abuse upon his head. “War¬ 
monger!” they cried again. America was indeed resolute—resolute 
not to be warned. 

In late spring and early summer some fugitive gleams of p. ^ce- 
ful sunshine lit the scene. Former Japanese Ambassador Viscount 
Hirosi Saito died in the United States. As a gesture of American 
amity, President Roosevelt offered to send his ashes home in a 
United States cruiser. The offer was gratefully accepted by the 
Japanese Government. 

The U.S.S. Astoria , carrying Ambassador Saito's ashes, anchored 
in Yokohama Harbor on April 17,1939. Ambassador Grew wrote to 
Secretary Hull of the almost hysterical wave of friendship for 
America that swept over the emotional Japanese people. 

Another peaceful occasion was the opening of the World's Fair 
in New York. Its theme was “The World of Tomorrow,” and its 
object the promotion of peace. Roosevelt spoke from his heart when 
he said, in his opening address, “. . . our wagon is hitched to a star. 
But it is a star of friendship, a star of progress for mankind . . . 
and, above all, a star of peace.” 

' The final tranquil interlude, the last one of all, was the state visit 
of the King and Oueen of England in June, 1939. They stayed first 
at the White House and then went to New York to see the Fair. 
From there they went up to Hyde Park to spend a quiet week-end 
with the President. 

Franklin's mother was magnificent on this occasion—more 
queenly than the Queen. Pier son thought that she was rather like 
Victoria entertaining her reigning relatives at Sandringham. 

Franklin had recently built a little Dutch Colonial cottage to 
which he could retire when the big house got too jammed up with 
Presidential protocol. At Hilltop Cottage on a fine Sunday after¬ 
noon, he gave a picnic for Their Majesties. Formality was forgotten 
as the party, enlivened by the high spirits of their host, sat on the 
sweet grass in the sunshine, laughing and cracking jokes. Protocol 
was out the window; for there is nothing in the books that says 
what to do when a king eats a hot dog. 
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Roosevelt continued actively to engage in the search for peace. 
In April, 1939, he addressed identical notes to Hitler and Mussolini 
suggesting a conference to relieve the tension in the world and 
asking if, as a preliminary to such a conference, they were 'willing 
to give assurance that your armed forces will not attack or 
invade the territory or. possessions of the following independent 
nations. . . A list of thirty countries that might be in jeopardy 
followed. In case of assent, the President promised to get the same 
assurance from those nations. 

Roosevelt never got a direct answer to either note; but in his next 
public address, Hitler was at pains to mock him by contemptuously 
referring to every nation he had named. 

Even in April, it was evident that Poland was the next victim on 
Hitler's list. She had a nonaggression pact with Germany, but that 
meant nothing. The old campaign of vilification began in the Nazi 
press. There were stories of atrocities against Germans living in the 
Polish Corridor and the Free City of Danzig, and loud complaints 
against the Versailles Treaty that had driven a wedge through the 
heart of Germany. 

However, it was perfectly evident to Roosevelt, and to most of 
the rest of the world, that the situation was being used as an excuse 
for further German aggression. 

As Hitler bore down harder on the Poles, Roosevelt resolved 
upon a desperate effort to repeal the Arms Embargo sections of the 
Neutrality Act, which he had urged in his annual message and 
which was stymied in the Foreign Relations Committee. On July 
14, he sent a message to Congress urging action and enclosing a 
statement from Secretary Hull that pointed out the illogical fea¬ 
tures of the Act and the very unfair advantage that it gave to the 
aggressor nations, who had been piling up arms for years, against 
the democracies, who had thought they could purchase them here. 
It was distinctly unneutral and extremely foolish to weight the scales 
against the nations who were defending the things we held most 
dear. 

At the same time the President scotched a rumor that he and Hull 
had split on the message. The truth was that Cordell Hull's vision 
and idealism had consistently strengthened and animated Roose¬ 
velt's efforts to use the power of the United States for the preserva- 
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peace. The two men saw eye to eye; and Hull was the Presi- 
lent’s most trusted adviser in shaping American foreign policy. 

When the message did no good, Roosevelt summoned the Con¬ 
gressional leaders, particularly the isolationists, to meet with him at 
the White House. Borah was there and Johnson and Nye; and 
others who felt as they did. They sat around a long table in the 
cabinet room. Present also were Cordell Hull, Sumner Welles, and 
Adolph Berle from the State Department to confirm the President’s 
words. 

Roosevelt laid his cards face upward on the table. He spoke for 
over an hour, analyzing the situation in Europe. He explained to 
them his reasons for believing that Hitler had just begun his career 
of aggression, and that the Axis powers planned the domination of 
the world. He described the danger to the United States and all the 
American nations should a hostile, aggressive power hold the farther 
shore of the Atlantic. In short, he gave them a huge slice of un¬ 
palatable truth. Then he begged them to consider the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act so that those aggressor nations would not be able 
to take advantage of it. 

The President's words were totally ineffective. Nye implied that 
he had been taken in by the “Merchants of Death/' Borah stated 
that he had assurances from abroad that there was no immediate 
danger of war. 

Hull asked angrily, “Does the Senator imply that his private 
sources of information are more reliable than those of the Depart¬ 
ment of State?" 

^ es, said Borah, flatly. “That is what I mean." 

The consensus of opinion in the House and Senate was that 
Borah was right. And if there was not going to be a war this year, it 
was all right to wait until next January before doing anything about 
the Neutrality Act. 

Jack Garner summed it up to the President in his pithy way: 
“Captain, you just haven't got the votes." 
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The T uscaloosa was barely moving over the slick gray waters of 
the Grand Banks, and the President sat in an easy chair, fishing over 
her stern. He was wearing his floppy white hat and a warm sweater, 
for it was a chilly day late in August, 1939. 
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As he fished, Franklin looked contentedly over the gentle swells 
toward a horizon that was partially obscured by patches of fog. 
His agreeable reverie was interrupted by a young officer from the 
radio room, who saluted and handed him a long message just 
decoded. Hooking one arm around his rod, Franklin put on his 
eyeglasses and read it. 

The young officer, who knew the contents of the message, 
watched the President closely. He saw the ruddy face pale slightly, 
and the laughing blue eyes grow grim. The President read the 
message again and an expression of determination made his jaw 
stick out. Then he spoke in the voice of command: “Call McDuffie 
to take me to my cabin, and ask Admiral Mclntire to come there.” 

McDuffie arrived as fast as a game leg would permit, pushing the 
little collapsible wheelchair. Mclntire was already waiting in the 
cabin. 

“Mac,” said the President, when his valet had gone, “I have just 
received the worst possible news. Germany and Russia have signed 
a nonaggression, economic assistance pact. Read that.” 

Admiral Mclntire’s genial face was as grim as Roosevelt’s own, 
when he had finished the message from Secretary Hull. 

“What do you think it means. Boss?” he asked. 

"It means that Hitler has decided on war,” Roosevelt answered. 
“He has secured his eastern flank, and now need only worry about 
the western front—Poland doesn’t count. He always said that Ger¬ 
many should never fight a war on two fronts again.” 

“I suppose it will happen almost any time,” Mclntire observed. 

“Within two weeks,” the President agreed. 

He lifted the ship’s telephone and called the bridge. "The 
Tuscaloosa will proceed to Sandy Hook at full speed,” he 
ordered. 

“What are you going to do?” his old friend asked. 

“I don’t know yet,” said Roosevelt. “But here’s how the situation 
looks. Russia has thrown in with the Axis. It may be only a maneuver 
by Stalin to gain more time; it may be pique at not being consulted 
at Munich; or it may be a genuine alliance. I shouldn’t think the 
last, because Russia’s national interests would not be served by a 
German victory—and you may notice that no matter what ideology 
a nation follows, her national interests remain the same. However, 
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y e face of it, the totalitarian nations are now solidly aligne< 
against the democracies. They represent a terrible aggregation of 
military might. The free nations are weak and disunited. It is likely 
that they will be overwhelmed. 1 ” 

“And if that happens?” Mclntire asked. 

“If that happens,” Roosevelt said gravely, “government by the 
people may well perish from the earth.” 

He sat for a few moments in silence. 

“Mac,” he said, “we are the only democracy that is strong enough 
to halt the tide of tyranny.” 

“You mean. . . .” 


Again the President was silent, and in that long pause the 
Tuscaloosa began to quiver. The deadlight rattled slightly and the 
small mascots on the President's desk began to dance. Abruptly, 
the ship heeled to port as the helm was put hard over. Then the 
vibration became yet more intense as the great turbines put forth 
their 70,000 horsepower to drive the Tuscaloosa home. 

The President glanced out of the porthole at the white wing of 
spray flung from her sharp prow. Then he turned again to his 
companion and smiled sadly and inscrutably. 
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The Wehrmacht Marches 


F RANKLIN stirred in his sleep. From a deep drift of drowsi¬ 
ness he heard someone calling him. 

"Mr. President, suh. Mr. President! ,, 

It couldn't be time to get up yet—he felt as though he had just 
gone to sleep. A respectful hand touched his shoulder. 

"Mr. President, suh." 

Franklin opened his eyes and shut them quickly in the glare 
of light. But he saw Arthur Prettyman, who had taken McDuffie's 
place, leaning anxiously over the bed. 

"What's wrong?" he asked. 

"Ambassador Bullitt is calling from Paris, suh." 

Franklin was wide awake in an instant. His hand flew to the 
telephone; but even before it touched the instrument he had a 
sickening certainty of what Bullitt would say. 

"Hello, Bill." 

"Boss, I've just talked to Tony Biddle. The German Army has 
inarched into Poland." 

"Then it's happened." 

"Yes, Boss." 

"Do you know anything more?" 

"No, the connection was very bad, but it's official." 

"What time did Tony reach you?" 

"At 2:35 your time, about fifteen minutes ago. I got through to 
you pretty fast." 

"You did. Thank you, Bill. Do you think you will talk to Tony 
again?" 
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THE WEHRMACHT MARCHES 



Tlie President hung up, and Prettyinan helped him into a sweater. 
He had a curious collapsed feeling in his stomach as though someone 
had thrown a right hook against his solar plexus. This was it! His 
historian's mind noted the date, September 1,1939. 

Though he had foreseen it so clearly and fought against it so long, 
though he had known it was inevitable, the actual event left him 
momentarily shaken. For, so long as the guns were silent there was 
hope—in a miracle, perhaps—but hope. The first flash of a German 
cannon touched off a train that could not now be stopped, but 
would go on in a steadily increasing blaze of destruction until the 
whole continent of Europe was engulfed. And perhaps the whole 
world. War was like a forest fire, only harder to check—impossible to 
light a backfire, and there were no firebreaks in the pattern of 
civilization. The oceans were no barrier, for the fires of war would 
spread across them like blazing oil on the surface of a pond. 

"Arthur, tell Mr. Hassett to come here quicklv,” the President 
said and, picking up the telephone, called Cordell Hull at his home. 

Before the connection was made, Bill Hassett rushed into the 
room in his bare feet and pajamas. Roosevelt told him the news. 
"Tell the press associations,” he ordered. 

Then Hull sleepily answered the telephone. 

"Cordell, I've bad news for you. Germany has invaded Poland.” 

"Well!” said the Secretary. Then he added, "I thought it would 
happen this week-end.” 

There was comfortable reassurance in Cordell's Tennessee moun¬ 
tain drawl. Roosevelt described his conversation with Bullitt. "Do 
you want to come over here?” he asked. 

"The morning will be time enough,” Hull said. "I'll get on down 
to the Department.” 

In quick succession Roosevelt called Sumner Welles and Charles 
Edison, Secretary of the Navy, and Harry Woodring, Secretary of 
War. There was nothing else for him to do. The plans had all been 
made for this eventuality. All that was needed was to press the 
buttons to set them in motion. He clicked on the radio. 

Throughout the rest of the night, Franklin listened to the tense 
voices of the announcers, giving official reactions, retailing rumors. 
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rg nothing really but the stark fact of war. The atmosphen 
ted with a vast electrical miasma of terror; the bewildered minds 
of humanity reacted audibly on the airwaves. The shaft of the 
Washington Monument was tipped with golden sunlight before he 
went to sleep. 


The President's breakfast tray came in as usual at nine o'clock, 
followed by Mclntire, Pa Watson, Harry Hopkins and Cordell 
Hull. There were piles of messages from his ambassadors in every 
country in Europe, and more were arriving every minute. Hugh 
Wilson, Ambassador to Germany, sent in his resignation, which 
the President accepted. Evil tidings were piling up. It was afternoon 
there now, and the Germans had moved fast. Their troops were 
pouring across the Corridor and striking from East Prussia to clamp 
around the Polish armies in a vast pincers movement; their planes 
were screaming over Warsaw unopposed. The Polish Air Force had 
ceased to exist. 


"The ruthless bombing from the air of civilians . . . has pro¬ 
foundly shocked the conscience of humanity. 

"... I am therefore addressing this urgent appeal to every Gov¬ 
ernment which may be engaged in hostilities publicly to affirm 
its determination that its armed forces shall in no event, and under 
no circumstances, undertake the bombardment from the air of 
civilian populations. . . . I request an immediate reply. 

"Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
"President of the United States 
"September 1, 1939" 

Roosevelt sent that note off to Great Britain, France, Italy, Ger¬ 
many, and Poland before he left his room. But he knew it would do 
no good. The war pursued its course with the terrible inevitableness 
of a great natural cataclysm. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain's tired, unhappy voice told the 
British people that they were at war with Germany. France declared 
war and sent her troops into the whited sepulcher called the 
Maginot Line. A wave of courage swept through the wodd as 
Wins!on Churchill was called back from retirement to his old 
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7 odd War I post of First Lord of the Admiralty. At least, Franklin 
thought, the British Navy means business. 

The Wehrmacht cut the Polish Army to ribbons in a series of 
lightning, mechanized thrusts that brought a new word to the 
lexicon of carnage: Blitzkrieg. The last remnants of the Polish Army 
grouped themselves around Warsaw in a hopelessly gallant last 
stand, and to punish them for their foolish bravery—and also as a 
little lesson for the rest of the world—Hitler sent his bombers 
over to raze the Polish capital. In three weeks it was all over, 
and the quiet of desolation descended on the blackened Polish 
plain. 


Roosevelt snatched what comfort he could from small events. The 
Russians had gone in to take their share of the final partition of 
Poland, but at least they had not moved until the country was lost 
—they had given no aid to Germany. 

The prestige of the United States had been upheld by her repre¬ 
sentatives abroad. Our Ambassador to Poland was Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, a Philadelphian whose name was as old in American 
annals as the President's own. Roosevelt's one quirk of class con¬ 
sciousness was the doctrine of noblesse oblige. He expected everyone 
who had had unusual advantages to repay them by unusual service. 
He was not disappointed in Tony Biddle. 

The American Ambassador remained in Warsaw throughout the 
most ferocious bombings, doing everything possible to alleviate 
suffering and assist, not only the American nationals, but those of 
every country. Fie did not leave until the Government itself had 
gone and the capital was about to fall. Then in a truck convoy, 
under constant bombing, he escaped over the border. There were 
rumors that he had helped expedite some tons of Polish gold out of 
the country. Certainly Tony was not neutral in thought; but Roose¬ 
velt never asked that. 


When the guns were silent in Poland, an uneasy hush fell over 
the whole Continent of Europe. The troops stood still behind their 
fortifications, the air forces just reconnoitered and dropped a few 
bombs, U-boats hunted Allied shipping on the seas, and the British 
Navy proved that its valor was unimpaired when three small cruisers 
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_ght the raiding pocket battleship Graf Spee off Montevideo. 

But the western front was preposterously quiet. 

The situation was uncanny, false. Over-optimistic Americans 
thought that the European nations were kidding, and decided to 
laugh the whole thing off. There was much talk about the “Phony 
War,” and some wit coined the word “Sitzkrieg.” 

Roosevelt wasn’t fooled. He anxiously awaited the moment when 
Germany would strike again; and made his preparations. Shortly 
after the outbreak of hostilities, he proclaimed a Limited National 
Emergency, which enabled him to increase the strength of the 
Army and Navy. He ordered Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of 
Naval Operations, to institute a Neutrality Patrol from Eastport, 
Maine, to the Canal Zone—at least the U-boats should find no 
comfort in American waters. In November, Roosevelt at last suc¬ 
ceeded in getting Congress to modify the Neutrality Act so that 
munitions of war might be shipped to the Allies on a cash-and-carry 
basis. 

In January, 1940, Roosevelt got enlarged appropriations for 
national defense. The Army and Navy were put on as efficient a 
basis as the law and the peculiar state of the national conscience 


allowed. 

Perhaps the most important step Roosevelt took at this time 
in preparing the Nation for the struggle he foresaw, began in a very 
small way. On October 11, 1939, one of the President’s appoint¬ 
ments was with Alexander Sachs, who was a layman interested in 
physics and a friend of Albert Einstein. 

“Mr. President,” Sachs said, “what do you know about nuclear 


fission?” 

“Not much,” Franklin admitted. “It’s got something to do with 
releasing atomic energy by splitting the nucleus of the atom, 
hasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Sachs, “that’s the general idea.” 

“I haven’t had time to follow it much lately,” the President 


observed. 

“There have been some extraordinary developments,” Sachs told 
him. “Hahn and Meitner achieved it at the Kaiser Wilhelm Insti¬ 
tute in Berlin last January with uranium 235. Since then the experi¬ 
ment has been performed in Copenhagen and at Columbia and 
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iriany other American universities. The amount of energy released 
is enormous, 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 electron volts. The scien¬ 
tists have now reached a point where they expect to achieve a chain 
reaction shortly. That would mean that they could produce a 
release of energy—an explosion—millions of times as great as any¬ 
thing known/' 

“How great would you say?" the President asked. 

“A kilogram of pure uranium 235 might have the same effect as 
20,000 tons of TNT." 

Roosevelt's mind hurriedly explored the vast implications of that 
statement. He pushed a button and General Watson hurried into 
the room. 

“Pa," he said, “here's a thing that needs action." 

As a result of the ensuing investigation, Roosevelt set up a com¬ 
mittee to coordinate nuclear research under the chairmanship of his 
old friend, President James B. Conant of Harvard. 

Meanwhile, another war that was far from phony broke out in 
Europe. In November, 1939, Russia made an unprovoked attack 
on her small neighbor Finland. Roosevelt was filled with helpless 
rage at this additional spectacle of totalitarian aggression; and, 
backed for once by public opinion, did all he could under the 
neutrality laws to aid a country which was particularly admired by 
Americans because of its sturdy independence and financial integrity 
—Finland was the only country in Europe which paid the interest 
on its debts to the United States. The Russian claims that the 
Finnish border on the Karelian Isthmus was too close to Leningrad 
for security seemed fantastic to Franklin in view of Finland's size 
and Russia's nonaggression pact with Germany—later it seemed 
less unreasonable. 

However, when Finland's courageous little army was finally 
smothered under the massed might of Russian manpower, the Soviet 
Union offered her a tolerably generous peace. 

On the Western Front the phony war continued into the New 
Year, and Roosevelt himself began to wonder. He sent Sumner 
Welles on a tour of the capitals of Europe to find out what he could. 
When Welles returned, he made an alarming report. There would 
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tremendous German offensive in the spring which the Allies 
were in no condition to meet, and certain sections of French opinion 
had already given up hope. Paris was hectically gay in the spirit 
of “tomorrow we die”; there were dark undercurrents in French 
politics; and some renegade Frenchmen were prepared to welcome 
Hitler. 

After hearing these opinions from Welles, who was frigidly 
cerebral with a tendency to understatement, Roosevelt came to the 
definite conclusion that the Allies' cause was lost unless the United 
States gave them unstinted aid. It might be possible that an all-out 
effort to supply them with munitions would be enough. If not, we 
must join them in arms. It was the final confirmation of the opinion 
he had formed aboard the Tuscaloosa. 

Now that he faced the issue squarely, Roosevelt made a great 
decision. That year, 1940, was a Presidential election year, and 
according to the most venerable American tradition, no President 
could have a third term. But if Roosevelt retired, who was to lead 
the Nation in the way on which he believed its very existence and 
the freedom of the Western Hemisphere depended? There was no 
Democrat of sufficient stature; not one who would even have a good 
chance of winning the election. And what if a Republican isolation¬ 
ist like Senator Robert Taft of Ohio were elected? It would, Franklin 
believed, result in the severance of all our ties with Europe. America 
eventually would be left alone and poorly armed to face a new 
German Empire of Europe, with all its armed might, and a militant 
Japan supplied by the vast resources of Asia and the Indies. We 
might talk bravely of defending the Western Hemisphere, but any 
student of Mahan must know that, ringed by enemy bases and 
oceans dominated by hostile fleets, we might not even be able to 
defend ourselves. 

The decision to run again was not made without a personal 
struggle and long nights of thought. Franklin felt that he had gained 
most of his rreat liberal objectives; his place in American history 
was secure; his ambitions were truly satisfied. No man who held 
that office had ever been more stimulated by its opportunities. 
But the most vital man knew weariness at last. Eight years was a 
long time to live under the load and tension of the Presidency. 
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len Franklin, lying now awake at night, looked toward the_ 

mr years, the prospect enclosed him in dismay. He could not see 
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very far ahead; for to the mists that always veil the future was added 
the murk of war's uncertainty. But he was sure of one thing: that 
those years would make incredible demands upon the President: 
onerous duties, distasteful decisions, and untold emotional and 
mental strain. 


To decide to run again was not to win the election. Franklin 
knew very well that he stood a good chance of being defeated. The 
Third Term tradition was a terrific psychological barrier. If the 
American people held it as dear as they did the sanctity of the Su¬ 
preme Court, he would lose. For the tradition itself, Franklin cared 
nothing—he liked to smash traditions in a good cause. 

Everything depended on whether his personal popularity was 
great enough to overcome the handicap. He believed that it was. 
Anyhow, he would put up a terrific fight. 


On April 8, 1940, the war in Europe stopped being phony with 
a crash. German troops occupied Denmark and stormed into Nor¬ 
way, by parachute, plane, and coastal ships. They gave no warning 
and had no excuse; it was naked conquest. 

A month later, on May 9, 1940, the full fury of German mecha¬ 
nized might burst on Europe. It struck Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg with simultaneous blows; and their little bicycle armies 
were scattered like paper soldiers in a hurricane. The mobile reserve 
of the French Army and the British Expeditionary Force marched 
to Belgium’s defense. Neville Chamberlain resigned at last, and 
England called Winston Churchill to lead her in the ultimate crisis. 

Five days later on May 14, Sedan, the fatal name that tolls 
through French history like a funeral bell, was in the headlines. 
There the Germans pierced the thin shell of France’s fortified line. 
Dispatches from the front described the inferno that had burst 
on General Gamelin’s French Army: Massed tanks and mobile 
artillery turning the fortifications into live volcanos; infantry pour¬ 
ing from swift moving trucks in overwhelming force; parachute 
troops floating down behind the lines to wreck communications; 
and fifth columnists springing from the ground; worst of all the 
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Hull, reading the dispatches, commented, ‘ Hell and sheet light- 
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ning.” 

That afternoon Bill Bullitt telephoned from Paris. 

“Do you know anything?” the President asked. 

“Everything,” said Bullitt. “I spent the afternoon in the War 
Ministry with Daladier. I dare not tell you on the phone, but I v e 
sent you a coded cable. Study it carefully. 

“Of course,” said the President. 

Then Bullitt launched into a gay and frivolous conversation that 
made no sense at all. He teased and quipped. Every other phrase 
ended, “But, Boss, don’t believe a word I say. You know what a 


kidder I am.” . . 

Once he talked about mirror writing, “Everything backward, 

Boss.” 

FranHin was mystified at first, and then lie realized what Bullitt 
was trying to tell him. 

“I get it. Bill,” he said. 

The cable was sent over from the State Department. It was 
extremely optimistic. Tire Germans had been thrown back. French 
fighting, staff work, and morale were of the highest; the road to 
Paris was impregnable, and if the Germans broke through they 

would surely be trapped. f 

Franklin read it carefully once, and then again. “Don t believe 
a word I say. Boss. Mirror writing. Everything backward. Boss." 

He realized that Bullitt feared the Nazis might have cracked our 
code and so had arranged a double scramble of his meaning. Trans¬ 
lated, the message meant that the French effectiveness, staff work, 
and morale had gone to pieces. There was nothing between the 
Germans and Paris. They could break through anywhere. 

Tire next day a more cryptic cable came from Bullitt: Berlc s 
namesake intends to be where you are by Christmas. 

The President got it in a flash, and grinned in spite of his anxiety. 
Berle’s first name was Adolph. 


Down Pennsylvania Avenue, the long, open car drove through the 
rain. It always seemed to rain on days like this. The crowds stand¬ 
ing under umbrellas along the Avenue were shocked and solemn. 
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^.tn^erwas the deputation of Senators and Representatives that met 
the President in the dripping porte-cochere under the Capitol; so 
were the crowded galleries* of the House, cheering him with almost 
hysterical fervor as he walked slowly toward the rostrum. So was 
all America. 

It was May 16, 1940, only two days since the Germans had 
smashed the line in France; but those two days had seen a tremen¬ 
dous change in the sentiments of the American people. They felt 
that they had lost their first line of defense—that their country was 
in danger. Roosevelt knew how right they were; and recalled the 
uproar that had ensued when he had implied that the United 
States had an interest in the Rhine frontier. That frontier was gone; 
and the people waited for him to show them the way. 

As he stood on the dais of the House in the hush of expectation, 
Franklin's spirit rose to meet the moment; he felt the power of 
leadership within him, and his voice rang out across the room and 
over all the Nation in courage and confidence. 

Roosevelt made no effort to minimize the danger: “Let us meas¬ 
ure our strength and our defense," he said, “without self-delusion." 

Then he sketched the terrors of lightning war, and spoke of how 
the oceans had shrunk because of the swiftness of air power. He 
emphasized the folly of passive defense, and touched on the need 
for outlying bases to guard our cities against aerial attack. Fie gave 
a sober accounting of the steps that had been taken to strengthen 
the Army and Navy. 

Then he turned to what must now be done; and called for 50,000 
airplanes and a production schedule of 50,000 planes a year. 

That tremendous figure was far beyond even Goering's proudest 
boast. The people gasped, then rose and cheered, Republicans and 
Democrats alike shouting their enthusiasm as they were swept away 
by the magnitude of his vision. 

They quieted down to hear the President demand $1,182,000,000 
additional funds for the Army and Navy. 

“Defense cannot be static. . . . Defense must be dynamic and 
flexible. . . ” 

When the speech was done, Representative Joseph W. Martin, 
Republican Leader of the House, said simply, “We're for the 
program." 
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: Germans did not go straight to Paris. Instead, General Envin 
Rommel's panzer divisions cut behind the French armies to the sea, 
and hooked north again around the Allied armies in Belgium. The 
best divisions of France were caught in that trap and virtually the 
whole British Army. It looked as though nothing could save 
them. 

Then came the miracle of British improvisation and courage at 
Dunkirk. The Royal Air Force held the sky against the massed 
Luftwaffe for precious days until the sea itself rallied to England's 
aid and sent up a thick fog to blind the German planes. Under this 
cover, England went to sea in anything that would float to bring 
her men home. The British got ninety per cent of their Army home, 
but all its equipment was lost. Lord Lothian, the British Ambassa¬ 
dor, kept no secrets from Roosevelt when he came to beg for help. 
There was, he said, only one fully equipped brigade left in England. 
There was virtually no artillery at all; and only 100 light tanks. If 
the Germans could cross the Channel, a single panzer division 
could conquer England. 

Roosevelt consulted with his advisers to see what he could do. 
There were large stocks of World War I rifles, and ammunition, 
and about a thousand old seventy-fives in our arsenals. He could 
declare them surplus and sell them to England and France. The 
military' men were cautious, for they knew that France was gone and 
believed that England would be conquered. The arms might all 
be lost; and we would be left without even those poor weapons to 
defend ourselves. 

The question in everyone’s mind w*as what would become of the 
British and French fleets if Germany were victorious. Roosevelt 
sent anxious inquiries. Bullitt worked feverishly. The new French 
Premier Paul Reynaud replied that never would France surrender 
her fleet, and Admiral Jean Darlan, Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Navy, swore he'd scuttle it before the Germans got it. 

Meanwhile, Roosevelt pondered the matter of shipping the 
World War I arms, desperately wanting to do it, but not quite ready 
to flout his military advisers. 

Sunday, June 4, 1940, Churchill was to speak to England and to 
the world. After luncheon that day Roosevelt went to the Oval 
Study to hear what England's leader would say. 
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le crash of Big Ben's chimes vibrated through the room. 

^ .^31/announcer said, “The Prime Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill. 1 
Over the air waves, splendidly resonant, lifting hearts by the 
power of its tone, came Churchill’s voice. He told the story of Dun¬ 
kirk, neither minimizing the catastrophe nor palliating the mis¬ 
takes. But as he recounted the incredible achievement and the 
heroic deeds that had accomplished it, his voice rang out above 
the roaring static of the short waves in enormous pride. 

Then he looked at the future with a steady eye. In that most 
desperate hour he neither begged nor boasted. He spoke for a nation 
aware of great peril, yet undaunted. He spoke with the very voice 
of England in her greatest hour: 

“We shall defend our island whatever the cost may be; we shall 
fight on beaches, landing grounds, in fields, in streets, and on the 
hills. We shall never surrender. And even if, which I do not for a 
moment believe, this island or a large part of it were subjugated 
and starving, then our empire beyond the sea, armed and guarded 
by the British fleet, will carry on the struggle until, in God’s good 
time, the New World, with all its power and might, sets forth to the 
liberation and rescue of the old.” 

Roosevelt shut off the radio, and was silent for a moment, his 
emotions turbulent from the impact of one of the greatest orations 
in the English language. 

Then with characteristic casualness, he said, “I guess they rate 
those guns.” 


The next day the Germans started, at last, for Paris. It was a 
short and easy jaunt for them. Small units of the French Army 
fought with desperate valor. In others, the oEcers, corrupted by 
defeatism, abandoned their men and sought safety in flight. The 
whole command and government of France were in indescribable 
confusion.The roads south from Paris were blocked for two hundred 
miles by panic-stricken refugees; and over the solid mass of vehicles 
and humanity the German planes dove and bombed and strafed. 

On June 10, Mussolini, yelping for the jackal’s share, declared 
war on mortally wounded France. When the news came, Roosevelt 
burned with rage. It seemed to him the final infamv to which 
humanity could descend. He was to speak that day at the University 
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irginia in Charlottesville. Although the speech had been pre¬ 
pared, that morning the President rewrote it. 

At Charlottesville, Roosevelt declared that American institutions 
were in peril in a world-wide arena; and that we must not become 
“a lone island in a world dominated by the philosophy of force.” 
That, he said, was to him and to the overwhelming majority of 
Americans a nightmare, "the helpless nightmare of a people without 
freedom—the nightmare of a people lodged in prison, handcuffed, 
hungry, and fed through the bars from day to day by the contemptu¬ 
ous, unpitying masters of other continents.” 

He then described the negotiations that he had personally con¬ 
ducted with Mussolini to induce Italy to remain at peace; and 
their failure. Then he spoke the bitter words that expressed his 
horror of the deed: 

"On this tenth day of June, 1940, the hand that held the dagger 
has struck it into the back of its neighbor.” 

Now, at last, Roosevelt voiced the intention that had been form¬ 
ing in his mind since that day on the Grand Banks: . . we will 
extend to the opponents of force the material resources of this 


nation. . . .” 

He ended with the declaration of his supreme faith: 

"And the love of freedom is still fierce and steady in the nation 
today.” 

The President's car came back fast behind the motorcycles from 
Charlottesville, and pulled up at the entrance to the Executive 
offices. Prettyman was waiting with a wheel chair, and pushed 
Roosevelt rapidly into Admiral Mclntire’s office, which was out¬ 
fitted like a miniature hospital. Harry Hopkins and Adolph Berle 
followed them in. Franklin climbed into the dentist’s chair and 
Mclntire sprayed his throat. In spite of a slight hoarseness the 
President was in high spirits. 

“You certainly gave it to Musso,” Hopkins said. 

“Didn’t I though,” Franklin chuckled. 

“Pretty dangerous with an election coming up,” commented 
Mclntire. "Welles thought you ought to cut the dagger line out.” 

“I don’t give a damn,” Roosevelt exclaimed. “For once I said 
exactly what I thought of an evil deed.” 
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the Boss was magnificent/' Berle said seriously, 
the faith and feeling of the democratic world." 
“What there is left of it,” Roosevelt said. 


“I agree with Dolph,” Hopkins observed. “It was a great move 
forward. Now what will be the next step?” 

Berle’s round boyish face was solemn with portentous thought. 
“As I see it,” he said, “this thing may evolve into a clean break 
between the world of force and the world of freedom. The free 
peoples will rally behind the President. He will be their spokesman 
and their leader. Confronting Hitler. . . .” 

The four men sat in silence trying to realize the full implication 
of those words. Finally the President said soberly, “That would be 
a terrible responsibility.” 
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The Great Charter 


T HE days were crowded with calamity. On June 14, the Ger- 
mans entered Paris, while the French Government wandered 
like gypsies among the nomad horde, from Tours to Bordeaux 
and, finally, to Vichy. In a last effort to keep France in the war, 
Churchill offered to merge the French and British Empires with a 
common citizenship. But the men who now ruled France believed 
only in German might. “You’ll see,” said Laval, “England will be a 
grease spot.” 

Reynaud resigned on June 16, and on June 17 tired old Marshal 
Henri Petain sued for peace. 

That day the Japanese began looking with such avid eyes at the 
Indies that Roosevelt alerted Pearl Harbor for war and ordered 
Admiral J. O. Richardson to sea with the Fleet. In Washington, 
President Roosevelt asked Congress for over $4,000,000,000 for a 
two-ocean Navy and an Army of 1,200,000 men. 

American and British diplomacy had one final objective in 
Europe—to keep the French fleet out of German hands. Bullitt 
had stayed at his post in Paris—he was the only authority left to 
surrender it to the Germans—and Tony Biddle represented the 
United States in unoccupied France. Tony succeeded.in his object: 
the French fleet remained French. 

Then came the melancholy signing of the armistice in the historic 
railway car; Hitler danced his queer little jig in the forest; Laval 
made France an authoritarian State. 

Bullitt had joined the French Government at Vichy. He saw the 
collaborationists gamble away the ancient liberties of France in the 
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Grand Casino. Then he resigned, not wishing to outstay the 
Republic. 

Roosevelt was at Hyde Park the day Bullitt got home. The Presi¬ 
dent was sitting on the south terrace, savoring the hot sweet smell of 
the sunbaked fields and playing with a tiny Scottie puppy, known 
as Fala. Bullitt looked terribly worn; the dust of defeat had eroded 
his face; his eyes were haunted by the long and bloody roads of 
France. 

The Ambassador took a deep breath of the sweet air and said, 
"IPs good to be back, Boss/' 

‘Til bet it is,” Franklin agreed. "You took some pretty long 
chances there in Paris.” 

"It seemed right at the time,” Bullitt said. "But I don't know. 
Perhaps if I'd followed the Government I could have kept them 
from surrendering.” 

"We'll never know,” said Franklin. "But believe me. Bill, I'm 
proud of my ambassadors.” 

"Thanks, Boss.” 

"Now give me the lowdown on Vichy,” Roosevelt commanded. 

"They're a sorry bunch,” Bullitt observed. "Laval is an out and out 
traitor who said in open meeting, ‘I've favored this for years.' 
Marcel Deat and Fernand de Brinon are just as bad. Admiral 
Darlan is a little different. He is a loyal Frenchman, but his hatred 
for England is an obsession. Weygand is a good guy, who'd help 
us if he could.” 

"And the old Marshal?” Roosevelt asked. 

"Petain is loyal to France,” Bullitt replied, <r but he is naturally 
pessimistic and reactionary; and he is very old and weary. However, 
he is a Marshal of France and still has a strong sense of honor. 
You can trust his word—up to a point.” 

Roosevelt blew a great cloud of cigarette smoke into the hot, still 
air, and regarded his Ambassador intently. 

"Bill, do you think we should recognize the Vichy Government?” 
he asked. 

"It will surprise you to hear me say so,” Bullitt said, "but I do.” 

"Why?” 

"For one thing, because the Embassy in France will be our one 
connection with Western Europe, a listening post in enemy coun- 
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or another, we can exert our influence to save what is left of 
France—the African colonies, the Fleet. If we recognize de Gaulle 
we’ll lose all touch with metropolitan France.” 

"I think you’re right, Bill,” the President said. "Cordell feels 
the same way.” 

"Another thing,” Bullitt said, "our flag is a symbol of hope to the 
French people. In every little village I drove through they cheered 
it under the noses of their conquerors. It made me want to cry to see 
the light come into their faces at the sight of it flying from the 
radiator of my car and to realize that it was the only thing in which 
they still had faith. I want them to keep that faith.” 

"So do I,” the President said. "We’ll keep the flag there for them 
to see as long as we can.” 


While Europe turned to totalitarianism and England adjourned 
politics for the duration, the democratic processes functioned as 
usual in America. In June, 1940, the Republican National Conven¬ 
tion, in a revolt of the rank and file against the reactionary leaders, 
nominated the greatest Republican of his time, Wendell L. Willkie. 
Roosevelt knew Willkie well. They had clashed over the T.V.A. 
attacks on the Commonwealth and Southern Company, of which 
Mr. Willkie was president, and Willkie had successfully defied 
Roosevelt. Franklin disliked him, but respected his fighting spirit, 
his integrity, and his idealism. 

The Democratic Convention was not the smooth running affair 
it had been in 1936. Both Jim Farley, National Chairman, and Vice- 
President Garner opposed the third term on principle, and both 
had Presidential bees in their bonnets. But there was no question 
of Roosevelt’s renomination. As Charley Michelson said to him, 
"You’re the only Democrat who can be elected in 1940.” 

Roosevelt sought a good man for a Vice-President who might 
possibly succeed him. It seemed to him that there was only one 
who qualified. Henry Wallace was a controversial figure. He was 
generally regarded as a woolly radical, full of pipe dreams about 
agrarian utopias. But Roosevelt knew that Henry had a brilliant 
mind and a rugged personality. He was a man among politicians. 
More important to Roosevelt’s thinking, was Wallace’s devotion 
to liberal ideals. 
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e President sent Harry Hopkins to the convention with orders 
to railroad Wallace through. It was accomplished by the use of 
every joker in the political bag of tricks. Hopkins was not that 
expert, but he had a direct ware to the President, who directed the 
tactics and timed every move. Roosevelt thoroughly enjoyed this 
exercise of his political cunning—it was more fun than poker any 
day. All this maneuvering and high pressure politics left a residue 
of discord. However, Eleanor, who was a delegate, did much to 
relieve it by her splendid speech on Party harmony. 

If the Democrats had their disagreements, they were mild com¬ 
pared to the seismic disturbances beneath the surface of the Re¬ 
publican effort. Once again, as in Theodore Roosevelt’s time, the 
Old Guard were horrified to discover that their candidate was a 
true progressive. Willkie had an unbending honesty that would 
not permit him to compromise a single point on what he con¬ 
sidered a “moral issue,” no matter how many votes it cost him or 
what influence was brought to bear. He announced his principles 
and stuck to them. This, in conjunction with his inexperience in 
national politics and the blunders of his advisers, made him count¬ 
less secret enemies. Many leaders of his own party knifed him at 
the polls. 

When Roosevelt saw how things were going, he stopped worrying 
about the election. Jimmy Roosevelt succinctly summed up the 
President’s attitude one day at an off-the-record luncheon. 

‘What kind of a President does your father think Mr. Willkie 
would make if elected?” was the question. 

“Pop thinks he’d make a fine President,” said Jimmy with a broad 
grin, “but Pop thinks lie's a better politician.” 

Eventually the election turned out just as Franklin had figured 
it. On election night the torchlight flickered again on the portico 
at Hyde Park and Tommy Corcoran was there with his accordion 
playing tunes of victory. Franklin was completely gay, laughing and 
waving, beating time as Tommy rollicked through the polka: 

“Roll out the barrel 
We’ll have a barrel of fun. . . .” 

The campaign had been a barrel of fun; it was Franklin’s one 
relaxation in the deepening stress. 
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y in the period of political skirmishing (July, 1940), Roose¬ 
velt made one move that was completely nonpolitical. The urgency 
of the international situation made him feel that he should make 
an unprecedented effort to unite the Nation to face our common 
peril. Laborite and Tory were joined in England for her defense; 
why should not Republicans and Democrats cooperate here? He 
decided to invite two prominent Republicans to accept the key 
Cabinet positions of Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy. 
By this means he hoped to secure harmony if elected; and if he lost, 
there would be two men of the opposite party, who were familiar 
with the plans and commitments of the United States Government. 

For Secretary of War he chose Henry L. Stimson, whom he had 
admired and respected ever since they had worked together during 
the last days of Hoover's administration. Colonel Frank A. Knox, a 
man of fine executive ability who had been Landon's running mate 
in 1936, was Roosevelt's choice for Secretary of the Navy. 

All through June and early July, 1940, the President was fran¬ 
tically trying to evolve a plan for giving greater assistance to Eng¬ 
land, who stood alone against the enemies*of democracy. The ocean 
was swarming with U-boats, operating now from bases in Norway 
and the coast of France. The action at Dunkirk had sent half of 
England's destroyers to the shipyards for repairs. She could no 
longer guard the sea lanes that were her only hope of survival. 

And if England fell, Roosevelt knew that this Nation would 
stand at bay, with thousands of miles of coastline fronting on a 
hostile ocean. A student of Mahan, he was quick to realize the 
absolute necessity for off-shore bases from which the Fleet could 
intercept a hostile armada, and from which our fighter planes could 
rise to meet the bombers that in the foreseeable future might be 
winging toward our unguarded cities. 

In the first weeks of July, the President's fertile brain evolved a 
scheme that would achieve both these objectives—he would trade 
30 overage destroyers, which had been tied up since World War I, 
for a ninety-nine year lease of bases on those British possessions that 
his naval and military advisers considered essential to the safety 
of the United States. 

To think of the idea was not enough—it required great diplomatic 
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^ w ail0 political dexterity to put it across. Franklin realized that i 
'put it up to Congress, there would be a terrific wrangle and inter¬ 
minable delay. For the country was getting over its scare; and the 
isolationists were beating their breasts again. The America First 
Committee had been organized to combat the efforts of the Com¬ 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies. Colonel Lindbergh, 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, and others were denouncing the policy 
of aid to Britain to nationwide radio audiences. If England were 
to be saved, Roosevelt had to have action fast. 

Cordell Hull and Frank Knox devised the final formula. England 
gave us the right to bases in Newfoundland and Bermuda; they 
traded us rights on the Bahamas, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trinidad, 
Antigua, and British Guiana for 50 destroyers. 

The deal was announced on September 3,1940; but the principals 
had not waited for agreement before going ahead with the plans. 
As Churchill slyly put it, “by the long arm of coincidence/' British 
crews were waiting in Canadian ports, and the destroyers were 
ready to start all loaded up with torpedoes, ammunition and lots 
of food. 

The Destroyer Deal was Roosevelt's own idea, and he accepted 
full responsibility. In doing it the way he did, the President took a 
long chance. It was bad politics and he knew it. He could have 
gained the glory without the risk by submitting the arrangement 
to Congress. But there was no time for talk. The very lifeblood of 
England was running out in the waters of the Atlantic; while the 
might of Germany gathered to overwhelm her. However, Roosevelt 
took the precaution of seeding ?n emissary to Willkie, who was 
campaigning in Colorado, asking him to promise to refrain from 
using the Destroyer Deal in the campaign* The patriotic Republican 
candidate not only agreecfi but he backed Roosevelt's action to 
the hilt. 

The legality of the President's action wai doubtful. But, with the 
safety of America and the defense of the last European bastion of 
democracy at stake, Roosevt.lt cared for neither political prudence 
nor legal technicalities. Nc>t since Thomas Jefferson purchased 
Louisiana had an American President committed s? dictatorial, an 
act, nor one so vital to the welfare of America. 
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defense plans were going forward fast. Congress had 
authorized the President to call out the National Guard and had 
passed the first peacetime draft in American history. Canada and 
the United States had agreed to establish a Permanent Joint Board 
of Defense. Industry was being converted to war production and 
Roosevelt had called on the big businessmen, headed by Edward 
Stettinius, to help. The New Dealers were furious but Franklin felt 
that political animosity, and perhaps even social objectives, must 
wait on less perilous times. 

Most of the American naval and military staffs thought that 
England didn't have a chance, and advised against committing our¬ 
selves too heavily. Joe Kennedy wrote pessimistic reports from Lon¬ 
don. But Roosevelt thought differently. He sent Colonel William 
J. Donovan to scout the European scene. “Wild Bill” Donovan was 
an amateur soldier of fortune, but he knew a lot about war. His 
secret report was encouraging. Then the President sent Brigadier 
General George V. Strong on an official mission to London. 

Strong reported: “The British have a fifty-fifty chance.” 

Roosevelt continued all aid to Britain. 

In September, the Germans launched the massed aerial assault 
that was the essential prelude to invasion. The valiant few of the 
R.A.F. turned it back with such terrific losses that the Germans 
resorted to night bombing in the hope that the massed slaughter of 
civilians would break the British will to resist. The first round of the 
Battle of Britain was won. 

Meanwhile Japan war running am^k in the Pacific. In September 
she signed the Tripartite Pact, a^ outright alliance with Germany 
and Italy. Grew wrote advising firmness, and Roosevelt cut off 
shipments of scrap iron to Jaran. 

Admiral Richardson, Cornmander-in-'Chief, United States Fleet 
(CINCUS), was not happy at Pearl Harbor. In October he came 
to Washington and Roosevelt invited him to lunch with Admiral 
Leahy, who had preceded Admiral Harold H. Stark as Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Richardson wa$ the first to arrive. A^ he strode into the Executive 
Office, his bulky figure emanated animosity. Roosevelt felt it like a 
physical impact, but he smiled and said gaily, “Hello, J.O. You're 
looking sw^il ” 
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feeling fit, thank you, Mr. President,” Richardson answered 
remoniously. 

Then Leahy, very tall and thin, came unobtrusively through the 
door. Lunch was brought in on trays and while the three men ate, 
they talked of Navy problems. When the trays were cleared away 
and the heavy mahogany dopr shut tightly, they got down to 
business. 

“What’s bothering you, J.O.?” the President asked. 

Richardson’s eyes grew grim behind his rimless spectacles and his 
gnarled hand tightened around the bowl of his pipe. 

“I think it’s foolish to keep the Fleet at Pearl Harbor,” he said 
bluntly. 

“Elaborate,” Roosevelt countered, lighting another cigarette. 

“It is in danger of a sudden Jap attack,” Richardson said. “I want 
to withdraw it to the Pacific Coast to refit and get ready for what 
may happen.” 

“Yes,” said Roosevelt, “I’ve seen your memorandum to Knox, but 
you don’t seem to get the idea. The presence of the Fleet at Oahu is 
a deterrent to the Japs.” 

“But Japan has a military government. They know the Fleet is 
undermanned and unprepared for war.” 

Franklin shot a quick glance at Leahy, who before retiring as 
Chief of Naval Operations had publicly announced that the Fleet 
was ready for action. The Admiral’s long face was pulled down with 
a sour expression. 

“Now, Joe—” Leahy began. 

“Sorry, Bill, that’s my opinion,” snapped Richardson. 

“Well,” said Roosevelt, “that’s a technical question. I’m not 
qualified to judge. But-—” he pointed his cigarette holder like a gun 
at Admiral Richardson, “I know that the presence of the Fleet in 
Hawaiian waters has had, and is now having, a restraining in¬ 
fluence.” 

“Mr. President, I still don’t believe it,” Richardson said belliger¬ 
ently, “and I know that our Fleet is disadvantageous^ disposed for 
preparing for or initiating a war.” 

The President’s jaw stuck out and there was fire in his eye. 

“I can be convinced that the Fleet ought to be brought back to 
the West Coast,” he said, “if you can give me a good statement 
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ill convince the American people and the Japanese Govern- 


^ment that in doing so we are not stepping backward/' 

“Are we going to war?" Richardson asked abruptly. 

The President pondered the question, and answered carefully: 
“Not now, even if the Japs attack Thailand, the Kra Peninsula, or 
the Dutch East Indies. But they can't always avoid making mistakes, 
and if they start this thing and then make a mistake that arouses 
American opinion, we will go to war." 

“In that case you'd better get ready," said Richardson. 

After the Admirals had gone, Franklin skidded his swivel chair 
back from the desk and sat looking out of the window at the rain 
flying before a wind that stripped the bending trees. Richardson 
might be right from a technical point of view, but his vision was 
limited. Grew had written that any appeasement would be fatal. 
Even if the Japanese military men realized that the withdrawal of 
the Fleet was not a retreat, their people would think it was; and the 
generals would exploit it. The United States would lose face, and 
that might be the thing that would precipitate the war that must 
be avoided, at least while England was beleaguered and we were 
unprepared. 

But Richardson had said that the Fleet was in danger. If that 
were true. . . . 

The President sent for Admiral Stark. When the Chief of Naval 
Operations arrived, he thought he had never seen the President 
looking so troubled. 

“Betty," Roosevelt said, calling the Admiral by his inappropriate 
nickname, “in your opinion is the Fleet in greater danger at Pearl 
Harbor than it would be in West Coast ports?" 

“No," said Stark. “If the Japs can get as far as Hawaii, they can 
go all the way. We have all the AA and fighter plane protection 
we can muster in Oahu. It is my belief that the Fleet is safer 


there." 


“That's a great relief to my mind," Roosevelt said. 

“Joe has been getting things off his chest," Stark ventured. 

“Yes," the President said. “He seems out of sympathy with our 
strategy. He's too close to his own problem to see things whole. This 
is one war. Pacific and Atlantic. We are defending our way of life 
and our vital national interests wherever they are menaced, and our 
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tegy of self-defense must be global strategy. We’ve got to think of 
five continents and seven seas. Just now I'm bluffing Japan, hoping 
to hold her off. Hoping that it may never come to war. But I cannot 
risk the Fleet. . . .” 

“It’s safer at Pearl Harbor,” Admiral Stark repeated. 


The following winter an event occurred that eased the President's 
mind still further. The Office of Naval Intelligence succeeded in 
breaking the Japanese codes. Furthermore, ONI was able to build 
a duplicate of the Japanese code machine that permitted them to 
make the necessary changes in setting each time the code was 
shifted. Grew had cabled that there were rumors in Tokyo that 
if Japan went to war she would make a surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The President pondered the message, but the General Staff 
seemed to feel that with our increasing strength such an attack 
would soon be impossible. “Oahu is the strongest fortress in the 
world,” a report stated. 

“Make a note on that, Pa,” said Roosevelt to his aide. “It was, 
before the rise of air power.” 

Nevertheless, the President decided that if the Japanese didn't 
find out about “Magic,” as the code breaking was called, we would 
at least have warning. 

Meanwhile, Richardson was still uncooperative. Roosevelt felt 
that he was a good officer and had a right to his opinion, but since 
it conflicted with that of Admiral Stark and with the President's 
own policy, the situation was impossible. In January, 1941, he de¬ 
cided to relieve Richardson, but because of his great experience, the 
Admiral was asked to submit a list of flag officers whom he con¬ 
sidered qualified to be his successor. 

On the list Franklin found the name of a man whom he remem¬ 
bered from World War I days as a young officer who seemed marked 
for advancement. He was, Roosevelt discovered, Admiral Stark's 
best friend. Such a relationship should make for close cooperation, 
real team play, between Operations and the Fleet. 

With the enthusiastic concurrence of Admiral Stark and Rear 
Admiral Chester J. Nimitz of the Bureau of Personnel, the Presi¬ 
dent appointed to the command of the United States Fleet, Ad¬ 
miral Husband E. Kimmel. 
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But the Japanese were a sideshow. In Roosevelt's mind the really 
serious danger lay in the Nazi surge toward world domination. In 
the last days of 1940, the peril was growing graver. England, the 
last fortress of democracy in Europe, was being mercilessly bat¬ 
tered. Her cities were blazing infernos; her shipping was being deci¬ 
mated; and she was rapidly approaching bankruptcy. The day that 
she could no longer pay for food and munitions from us would see 
the end of freedom in Europe, and the beginning of the end of 
democracy in all the world. Roosevelt saw that he must lead the 
American people one step farther. On December 29, in a Fireside 
Chat, he painted the picture in all its somber terror, and called on 
America to be "the great arsenal of democracy/' 

But merely to be against something was not enough. America 
must have a positive program. In the Fireside Chat the President 
had described the world the Nazi's desired; a week later in his annual 
address to Congress he pictured the world that America could look 
forward to, "founded on four essential human freedoms: 

"The first is freedom of speech and expression—-everywhere in 
the world. 

"The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his 
own way—everywhere in the world. 

"The third is freedom from want . . . everywhere in the world. 

"The fourth is freedom from fear . . . everywhere in the 
world." 

That speech showed truly great leadership, for it crystallized the 
aspirations of free men—everywhere in the world. 

England needed support in two things—materiel and morale. If 
America was to be the arsenal of democracy, a way must be found 
to make her products available to England and her allies, who could 
no longer pay for them. There were two obvious methods, outright 
gift or huge loans of money. Roosevelt knew that Congress and 
public opinion would not sanction the first. In his constant pre¬ 
occupation to avoid the mistakes of the last war and, particularly of 
the peace, he rejected the second. There should be no residuum 
of enormous unpayable debts to confound the effort to build a 
happier world on the ruins of the old one. 

Roosevelt ever took the greatest delight in his political dexterity; 
and his subtle brain never devised a more ingenious formula than 
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[-Lease. We would lend not money but the things themselves. 
Those that were used against the common enemy should be re¬ 
garded as having been expended in our service; those that remained 
should revert to us. Lend-Lease exactly fitted the particular mood 
of the majority of Americans. It enabled us to support the Allies 
generously without feeling that we were suckers. Congress passed 
the bill, which the President's love of historical echoes caused to be 
numbered HR1776, by comfortable majorities. 

Meanwhile, Roosevelt felt the need for closer association with 
Winston Churchill to assure complete cooperation. Early in Jan¬ 
uary he sent Harry Hopkins to England. Hopkins had lived at the 
White House ever since the day Hitler attacked the Low Countries. 
He was as close to being Franklin's other self as a twin brother. 
Their minds exactly matched and there was never a substantial dis¬ 
agreement between them. Franklin knew that Harry's estimate of 
a man or a situation would be the same as his own. To have him 
living intimately with Churchill was the next best thing to being 


there himself. 

The English liked Hopkins' sloppy clothes, his casual manner, 
and his quick, sympathetic understanding of their problems. Then 
Roosevelt got an unexpected opportunity to give English morale 
a further boost. Wendell Willkie telephoned that he would like to 
go to England to study conditions there and gain further ammuni¬ 
tion for his campaign for Aid to Britain. 

"Come and see me," the President said. 

Big and tough and tousled, Willkie sat facing the President across 
the crowded desk in the Executive Office, as he had sat once before 
when he came to fight for Commonwealth & Southern and those 
other forgotten men, the small investors. As he slouched in the 
mahogany armchair that seemed too small to support his great 
frame, he had the relaxed alertness of a boxer. His vivid blue eyes 
were direct and challenging. 

"Wendell," said the President, "I think this is a good idea of 
yours." 

"I'm glad to hear that, Mr. President," Willkie said. "I am very 
anxious to go." 

"You not only shall go," said Franklin, "but I want you to rep¬ 
resent me there, in a sense." 
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illkie absorbed the shock of surprise with hardly a perceptible 


reaction, but his eyes grew wary. 

“Surely you are well represented there,” he said, “with Winant 
and Hopkins.” 

“Yes, I am,” Roosevelt agreed. “But the Republican Party is not. 
Tire British think of the United States as disunited—the isolation¬ 
ists are fewer in numbers but noisier than ever. I want to counteract 
that impression. You are the head of the Republican Party, the 
leader of His Majesty’s opposition, so to speak; if you are acting 
for me, it will convince the British that America is united in her 
support.” 

“I see,” said Willkie. He leaned back in his chair and looked up 
at the ceiling. “You know,” he added, “that going on a mission for 
you isn’t going to do me any good with the Republican Party? 

The President’s eyes glinted quizzically and his cigarette holder 
shot up to the perpendicular. 

“It’s awfully bad politics,” he agreed, “but a great public service. 
Will you accept, Wendell?” 

Willkie slammed his feet down on the floor. “Of course I will,” 
he said, “provided there are no restrictions on what I say and do!” 

“No strings at all,” Roosevelt agreed. “You see I trust you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. President,” Willkie said sardonically.. Then 
both men laughed. 

“Now that’s settled,” Franklin said, “we’ve got to figure out a 
way of making your visit semi-official. I think 111 have you carry a 
letter from me to Churchill. 

“Am I to know what’s in it?” Willkie asked. 

“All the world shall know,” the President said. 

He pulled a piece of writing paper toward him and wrote rapidly. 
Then he handed it across the desk. “Read it aloud,” he said. 

Mr. Willkie began to read. Then he lowered the letter and con¬ 
tinued from memory. His harsh voice filled the room with the power 
of his emotion: 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears. 

With all the hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
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^ he finished lie looked directly at the President. Their eyes met^ 
:or once not as enemies, hut as fellow-Americans joined in a com¬ 
mon purpose. 

When Willkie reached England he found that Churchill was 


rather mistrustful of Roosevelt. The Prime Minister was a con¬ 
vinced conservative, and the President's liberalism frightened him. 
Willkie found himself in the odd position of defending his great 
opponent. But so well did he do it, and so touched was Churchill 
by Roosevelt's letter, that then and there the Prime Minister began 
to change his opinion about the American President. 


Harry Idopkins came back from England. lie looked more frail 
than ever—wartime travel was a cruel irritant to his chronic digestive 
complaint. 

“They need everything, Boss, and fast," he reported. 

“You’ll have to see that they get it,' Roosevelt retorted. I m 
appointing you Lend-Lease Administrator. ^ 

Then he asked, “How did you get on with Churchill?” 

“Like that,” said Harry, entwining his fingers. “He’s the second 
greatest guy I've ever met." 

“Aw nuts," said the President. 

“Nuts to you," said Harry. 

“But seriously," he continued, “you two ought to get together. 

Meet somewhere." . 

Franklin's eves sparkled with delight. Then he shook his head. 
“I’d love it,"' he said. “But Churchill shouldn’t take the risk. He’s 
too important to England—to all of us." 

“I think he’d like to," Harry said. 


Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece, and Jugoslavia fell into the 
Nazi maw. Hitler's domination of Europe was complete—except for 
Russia. 

Saturday, June 21,1941, was hot and humid in Washington. The 
President went to bed early that night with a slight cold. For a 
while he relaxed with his stamp collection, then he turned off the 
light and went to sleep. 

Just at midnight they woke him with the news that Germany had 
attacked Russia. 
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news was not unexpected. For months the State Department 
had had information of the impending event. Hull tried to warn 
Russia through Ambassador Gromyko; but Stalin merely suspected 
an Anglo-American plot to involve him with Germany. 

As Roosevelt listened to the news of German troops storming 
across the Polish plains and Ukranian steppes in the summer dawn, 
he tried to evaluate the effect. Russia might be as ill-prepared as 
people said, but she had enormous reserves of men, and there were 
vast distances wherein to retreat and re-form. This might mean 
that American manpower would not be needed; that the tools would 
be enough. Franklin fervently hoped so and, like thousands of 
other men that night, he wondered if Hitler had not imitated Na¬ 
poleon once too often. 

The military experts did not think so! "The Russian armies will 
disintegrate.” “Hitler will have Leningrad and Moscow in six weeks.” 
"The Communist Government will collapse.” "The Russian gen¬ 
erals are no good.” 

Only Joe Davies was optimistic. The handsome, aristocratic 
former Ambassador to Russia rushed to see the President. "The 
Russians have more stuff than anybody knows about,” he said. "And 
they are great fighters. This will be no walk-over.” 

Churchill immediately pledged England's aid to Russia. Roose¬ 
velt hesitated. The isolationists cried loudly against helping Com¬ 
munists. The military prophesied that any materiel sent to Russia 
would be thrown away. In his dilemma, Roosevelt appealed again 
to his faithful friend. 

"Harry,” he said, "I want you to go to Moscow. Ive got to have 
a reliable report on Russia, before I decide whether to extend Lend- 
Lease. You're to see Stalin, and form your impressions of the situa¬ 
tion. Nose around, talk to everybody you can. Bring me the real 
lowdown.” 

"Okay,” said Harry, "I'm on my way. Only don't ask me to get 
tangled up with the State Department. I want to make up my own 
mind.” 

"That's the idea,” said the President. 

On his way to Moscow, Hopkins dropped in at No. 10 Downing 
Street. He walked with Churchill in the L-shaped garden back of 
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ie Prime Minister's house. Snatches of conversation drifted 
through the open window to Mr. Churchill's secretary. 

“The President is anxious to do it—but the risks for you—too 
great." 

“Damn the risks/' that was the Prime Minister's roar. “I'll tele¬ 
phone him tonight." 


The President managed a few week-ends at Hyde Park that 
summer. It seemed as tranquil and lovely as ever. There was real - 
gaiety, too. The only signs of war were the doubled guards at the 
gates and some new security measures. Eleanor never let anything 
‘ affect the informal atmosphere of Hyde Park. The picnics at Hill¬ 
top Cottage were still held; and when the President mixed the cock¬ 
tails before dinner, laughter echoed through the long library. 

Franklin liked to keep it all as he remembered it. There was 
nothing that rested him so much as the gay serenity of his home, 
and the company of his neighbors. Sometimes, even now, he could 
slip away for a quiet dinner at Cousin Laura Delano's charming 
little house at Rhinebeck. 

And at night when he was in bed in his own room, he would read 
a mystery novel until he felt nerves and muscles all relaxed. Then 
he'd give Fala a good night cracker, and watch him curl up in his 
special chair. When the light was out, the President would lie in 
bed looking out of the low windows at the trees, black and silver 
in the summer moonlight. 

Late in July, Roosevelt announced that he needed a longer rest, 
a fishing trip. The Potomac was made ready, and on August 3, he 
sailed in her from New London. Not even Eleanor knew where 
he was going. But it did seem an odd time for the President to go 
fishing. 


The President sat in an easy chair under an awning on the for¬ 
ward turret of the U.S.S. Augusta, lying at anchor in Placentia Bay, 
Newfoundland. It was a misty August morning. Other warships 
were anchored in a double line, standing out sharply from the pale 
water in their battle paint of black-gray. There was the Tuscaloosa , 
and the old battleship Arkansas , with her single trellis mast, like an 
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ted scrap basket, rising from her foredeck. Light cruisers and 
troyers completed the picture. 


The sky was busy overhead. Fighter planes circled ceaselessly 
above the ships; seaplanes of the Atlantic Patrol swept over from 
beyond the low barren hills. Roosevelt knew that these went out 
armed with bombs and often returned without them. That was by 
his orders, and by his orders, too, American destroyers guarded the 
long, slow convoys that bore the Lend-Lease goods to England. As 
Franklin reckoned it, the American people had approved Lend- 
Lease—and so expressed the intention that the materials should 
get to England. The President was determined to deliver the goods 
even though we had to sink every U-boat and shoot down every 
German plane that threatened them. To guard the convoys' flanks, 
American Marines had occupied Greenland and Iceland, by his 
orders. It was a shooting war all right, only in the curious modern 
fashion it was not called war. 

Nor were the issues clearly defined. The President had a passion¬ 
ate faith in the justice of the cause for which on his lonely respon¬ 
sibility he had ordered the boys up there in those planes to fight, 
perhaps to die. But so far there was no declaration of principle or 
of objectives. He had attempted it in his Four Freedoms speech. 
But the trouble with that was it was unilateral. It had the weakness 
of Wilson’s Fourteen Points; it bound us but not our allies. What 
the President wanted was a joint statement of American and British 
aims and aspirations; a declaration to the world of the high purpose 
for which we fought. 

The President strained his eyes toward the low headland that 
curved out toward the mouth of the Bay. There was still no sign, 
and he turned to chat with his staff who stood waiting behind 
him. Sumner Welles was the only one not in uniform. Admiral 
Stark was there and Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet. General H. H. Arnold, of the Air Force, and 
General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, were talking genially 
with Pa Watson. George was a good man, the President thought. 
He had selected Marshall, not only for his fine military record, but 
because he had a warm humanness, rare among professional sol¬ 
diers, that made him seem the right sort of man to command a 
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army. Elliott Roosevelt, in his new uniform of a ca 
'/Air Force, was acting as aide to his father. 
l^^Ship ahoy!” shouted a rating from the bow. 

Franklin saw the sharp black bow of a destroyer pass the point. 
It was followed by five more destroyers, some of them flying the 
Stars and Stripes and others the Canadian Ensign. Then came a 
more ponderous shape, a massive battleship in the zigzag motley 
of camouflage. At her stern the White Ensign of England was a 
bright oriflamme. 

"‘Give me the binoculars, Elliott,” the President said. 

He trained the glasses on the bridge of H.MS. Prince of Wales . 
Almost at once he picked out a familiar bulky figure that could be 
no one but Winston Churchill and, standing beside him, the frail 
form of Harry Hopkins. 

The British battleship steamed slowly through the American 
squadron. On the Augusta’s quarterdeck the bandmaster raised his 
baton. 

“Help me up,” the President commanded. 

Elliott lifted him to his feet while Mclntire bent to lock his 
braces. The President took off his hat and stood at salute as the 
Prince of Wales swept by. He could see Churchill plainly, saluting 
from the bridge of the British battleship. The Augusta’s band was 
playing “God Save the King,” and an answering echo of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” came down the wind. Then the Britisher was 
past, turning toward a flag-marked buoy. She reached it, and the 
thunder of her anchor chains rolled over the quiet water. 

Promptly at eleven o'clock the Admiral's barge pulled away from 
the Prince of Wales. The President stood waiting at the Augustus 
gangway. The barge came aboard, and Churchill in the vaguely 
naval uniform of Trinity House mounted the ladder to the squeal- 
ing of pipes and the clash of arms as the Marine Guard presented 
arms. 

The Prime Minister was square and bluff and powerful, the spirit 
of England incarnate. He halted and ceremoniously saluted the 
quarterdeck. Then beaming like a cherub he came forward with 
outstretched hand. 

“At long last, Mr. President!” 
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lad to see you aboard, Mr. Churchill,” Roosevelt replied. 
Their hands met in a strong clasp that transmitted a high voltage 
current of emotion. To both of them the meeting was symbolic of 
the thing that they had hoped for, striven for, and carried through. 
In their persons England and America joined hands. 


The conferences began at once; there was so much to say that 
time seemed very short. Sir Alexander Cadogan, the British Per¬ 
manent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and Sumner Welles 
went into a huddle on the Tuscaloosa; the British and American 
army, air, and naval people got together on grand strategy, while 
Churchill, Roosevelt, and Plarry Hopkins retired to the President's 
cabin to take the world apart and put it together again. 

That day the discussion was gravely concerned with Japan and 
her menacing advance toward the Indies and Malaya. Churchill 
and Roosevelt agreed that the Japanese must go no further south 
than the Cam Ranh Bay in French Indo-China, but that every¬ 
thing possible should be done to delay the outbreak of war. 

"How long would you say we've got?” asked Churchill. 

"I think I can baby the Japs along for another three months,” 
Roosevelt replied. Then Churchill pressed strongly for an immedi¬ 
ate American declaration of war against Germany. Roosevelt did 
not think the people were ready. 

The next day, Sunday, there was another great symbolic cere¬ 
mony, a church parade for British and Americans aboard the Prince 
of Wales . The President went over in the American destroyer 
McDougal. Sitting in the sunshine on the quarterdeck of the British 
battleship, he found his mind busy with the vast implications of the 
scene—this mingling of two great seafaring peoples; this comrade¬ 
ship in worship and in arms of those who shared a faith in God 
and in the right of human freedom. 

"Stablish our hearts, O God, in the day of battle,” prayed the 
Chaplain, "and strengthen our resolve, that we fight not in enmity 
against men, but against the powers of darkness enslaving the souls 
of men, 'til all the enmity and oppression be done away and the 
peoples of the world be set free from fear to serve one another as 
the children of our Father.” 
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THE GREAT CHARTER 



/Amen,” said President Roosevelt and beside him a deeper vo) 


Echoed, "Amen .” 


Then the mingled voices of thousands of young men rose in 
the sailors' hymn, that Franklin himself had chosen for this day: 


Eternal Father, strong to save, 

Whose arm hath bound the restless wave. 
Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep 
Oh hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea. 


The President's heart was full as he fought to hold back the tears 
that stung his eyes. Instinctively he shot an embarrassed glance at 
his companion. The Defender of Britain was furtively wiping his 
eyes. 

Harry Hopkins brought good news from Russia. Stalin had 
opened his books of mystery and shown the secret figures of tanks 
and guns and planes and men. They were far greater than anyone 
had guessed. Stalin had categorically stated: "The Germans won t 
get Moscow this year.” 

"I believe him,” Harry said. 

The staff talks continued. Welles and Cadogan were still incom¬ 
municado. Roosevelt and Churchill had endless discussions, one 
in particular most secret. 

"Have you people done anything about nuclear fission?” Roose¬ 
velt asked, when he was alone with Churchill and Harry Plopkins. 

"Quite a lot,” said Churchill. "Send for Cherwell.” 

Lord Cherwell described the research that British scientists were 
conducting under the direction of Sir John Anderson. The results 
coincided closely with, those obtained by American scientists. In 
some ways the British were ahead of us. 

"This can be terrific,” Roosevelt pointed out. "We’d better get 
together and beat the Nazis to it.” 

"Most certainly,” Churchill said, and an agreement was immedi¬ 
ately reached for pooling all information. 

On the last day, August 12, they wrote the Atlantic Charter, in 
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the big square cabin on the Augusta with its plain white bulkheads 
and portholes veiled by an Atlantic fog. Present, besides Churchill 
and Roosevelt, were Welles and Cadogan, who had worked up a 
rough draft, Harry Hopkins, and Lord Beaverbrook, who had just 
arrived by air from England. 

The President read slowly in his beautiful clear voice: “Joint 
declaration of the President of the United States of America and 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing his Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment, who deem it right . . 

“Mr. President,” Churchill interrupted, “shouldn’t we say, “being 
met together deem it right’?” 

“Winston, I love it,” Roosevelt exclaimed. "The right phrase. 

. . . Who being met together deem it right to make known certain 
common principles of their respective countries on which they 
base their hopes for a better future for the world.” , 

So they wrote it, phrase by phrase, sometimes agreeing, sometimes 
arguing fiercely, shaping, as a sculptor painfully hews a monument 
from rugged granite, the great document that became the Magna 
Carta of the free world. Its essence was the guaranty of the Four 
Freedoms to all the peoples of the world.* 

When they had done, and it was copied plain, they did not sign 
it; the spoken word was enough between these two. They simply 
gave it to the world. 

Meanwhile the ships were waiting with steam up—there was des¬ 
perate haste. The President was urgently needed in Washington, 
the Prime Minister even more anxiously awaited in London, and 
in between, now that the meeting was known, the Nazis would be 
waiting. 

On the deck of the Augusta, Winston Churchill warmly shook 
his new friend’s hand; and hurried down the ladder to his barge. 
Mixed with his elation was a pang that he was always afterward 
to feel when they parted. For beyond admiration, a deep, spon¬ 
taneous affection had sprung up between the two great leaders. Tire 1 
Prime Minister stood in the stern of the speeding barge, looking 
backward. He made the V sign to the President, who stood at the 
Augusta’s rail, laughing and waving. 

* Full text of the Atlantic Charter in appendix. 





^^Churchill felt immense relief, a sense of burdens shared. That 
gay and gallant figure, diminishing in the distance, was a sign that 
the free world would survive. The Englishman recalled the jokes 
and nonsense they had talked in moments of relaxation; the quick 
comprehension, the earnest thought, the warm compassion, and 
the wide range of vision that the President had shown at the council 
table. He strained his eyes for one last glimpse of that calm classic 
face, which, for all its gaiety, was being etched by acid care with the 
deep lines of greatness. What incredible good fortune—no, not 
fortune but the evidence of God's abiding care, that at this perilous 
moment such a man is President of the United States. 
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A Day of Infamy 


T HE President woke feeling tired that Sunday morning. He 
glanced at the clock and saw that it was a quarter of nine; 
breakfast would be along in fifteen minutes. His eyes traveled 
drowsily around the familiar room. There was reassurance in the 
stolid sameness of the inanimate objects—the china pigs on the 
mantelpiece; the naval prints of the embattled ships of long ago 
forever frozen at the crisis of action; Gloster’s tail hanging in one 

corner of the room; the pictures of his father and mother. . . . 

He found himself clinging to familiar things. So much had 
changed; the world was in a state of perilous flux and so many 
people he had loved were gone. Writers said he wore his intimates 
out with his enormous vitality and his consequent demands on 
them. Perhaps he did. First it had been Louis Howe; certainly he 
had died of overwork, but not from being driven—he drove me, 
Franklin thought. Then Gus Gennerich had gone. And in Septem¬ 
ber his mother had died at Hyde Park with the same dignity in 
which she had lived. That had been the last break with youth; he 
missed her more than he had thought possible. T here was hardly 
anyone left but Eleanor who dared to call him 1 ' ranklin. . . . 

The President shook the vapors from his mind and deliberately 
swung it into action. This was no day for daydreaming. Things 

had reached a crisis. . . 

Tension had mounted since the Atlantic Conference. Each inci¬ 
dent had turned the screws; the unremitting pressure of Japan to 
the southward while Ilirohito’s Ambassador, Admiral Nomura, con¬ 
tinued the fruitless peace talks, that had begun in April; the pro¬ 
posed meeting between the President and the Japanese Premier, 
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Prince Konoye—Roosevelt had been eager for that, but Hull had a 3 - 
'Aosed against it when he found that the Japanese were unwilling to 
agree on a basis for negotiations that gave any promise of success. 

The Konoye Cabinet had fallen in October and General Hideki 
To jo had become Premier and Minister of War. Since then things 
had grown steadily worse. The messages that "Magic" decoded all 
showed the Japs building up huge forces for a drive on Singapore or 
the Dutch Islands. 

The struggle in the Atlantic was getting grimmer; the Greer tor¬ 
pedoed in September; the Kearney; American merchant ships sunk; 
not enough warships in either ocean. To provide Atlantic convoys 
we had been obliged to weaken our Pacific Fleet until the admirals 
now reported that Japan had a preponderance of strength. So if war 
came we could not use the original plan of boldly attacking Jap¬ 
anese bases; instead we had the unsatisfactory "Rainbow Plan" for 
checking Japan by heavy bombers based on the Philippines, China, 
and Dutch and British bases until a sufficient force could be built up. 

Time w r as what we needed, but Franklin knew r that there was 
very little left. When Saburo Kurusu came as a special envoy from 
Tojo in November, the President's hopes revived, but it was soon 
evident that Kurusu had nothing new to offer. Japan was determined 
to get a hegemony of China and all southeastern Asia. Her co¬ 
prosperity sphere left no room for American ideals or democratic 
principles. 

Roosevelt was uncertain if he had done the right thing in allow¬ 
ing Hull to present his ten-point program to Japan on November 
26. Though it offered them great economic concessions, and the 
access to the goods of the Indies that they desired, it called on them 
to desist in China. He feared they would never do that. 

Marshall and Stark were for further appeasement to gain more 
time. Roosevelt and Hull had been willing; but the Chinese Am¬ 
bassador had protested that it meant the end of free China. He 
claimed that America would be deserting her friend. Those words 
had tipped the balance; neither national honor nor self-interest 
could permit China to collapse. 

Last night "Magic" had begun decoding the Japanese reply to 
Hull's ten-point offer. The first sections looked bad—recrimination 
and self-justification. Roosevelt and Hull had hastily made a last 
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tesperate effort—a cable direct to Emperor Hiroliito appealing to 
him to help preserve the peace. 

The Emperor should have it by now, Roosevelt thought. His 
answer would—. 

Prettyman brought in the breakfast tray and the Sunday papers. 
Franklin sat reading them as he ate. The black headlines on the 
Japanese crisis made an odd contrast to the lighthearted sports news 
and the innumerable advertisements of luxury goods. The Russian 
counteroffensive was going well; Hitler's armies were staggering 
backward for the first time. That might be more important than 
all the rest—even the Japanese reply. 

The President dressed and went to the Oval Study. Presently 
Harry Hopkins, in slacks and a sweater, came in and lay down on 
the sofa. He was just out of the Naval Hospital and still felt weak. 

Then Admiral Beardsall arrived in haste: "Here's the last section 
of the Japanese reply," he said. “They just got it decoded." 

The President adjusted his glasses and read: “Obviously it is 
the intention of the American Government to conspire with Great 
Britain and other countries to obstruct Japan's efforts toward the 
establishment of peace through the creation of a new order in 
East Asia . . . . 

“The Japanese Government regrets to have to notify hereby the 
American Government that in view of the attitude of the Amer¬ 
ican Government it cannot but consider that it is impossible to 
reach an agreement through further negotiations” 

There followed instructions to the Japanese envoys to present 
the note to the Secretary of State at 1 p. m. Sunday. 

Silently Roosevelt handed the paper to Harry Hopkins. When 
he had read it, he said soberly, “It looks like the break." 

“Yes," said the President, “unless Hiroliito is moved by my note 
into taking things into his own hands. That's our best bet." 

There was nothing that Franklin could do, but wait for one 
o'clock. He knew that ten days before Marshall had sent war warn¬ 
ings to General Walter C. Short in Oahu and MacArthur in the 
Philippines. Stark had alerted Admiral Kimmel. The Chiefs of Staff 
had the “Magic" decode of the Japanese note and would know 
what to do. Word came that Marshall, holding a council at the 
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ar Department, had decided to send another warning to Mac- 
^ArtKur and Short. 

Both the Navy and War Departments expected the Japanese 
to strike suddenly to the southward; their ship and troop movements 
all pointed that way. Malaya or the Indies seemed the likeliest tar¬ 
gets. Possibly the Philippines. . . . Both services were fearful of 
sabotage at Pearl Harbor. 

Roosevelt and Hopkins went over the situation again; but it was 
profitless to rehash things already said. Further discussion would 
only dull their brains. Resolutely the President closed his mind to 
worry and got out his stamp collection. 

A message came over from the State Department that the Jap¬ 
anese envoys had asked for an appointment at two o'clock. The 
President's luncheon tray was brought in a little after one. Hopkins 
did not feel like eating, and continued to lie on the sofa, but 
Franklin was hungry. The food looked very inviting, and there was 
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a magnificent red apple for dessert. 

The President ate deliberately, but with relish. He finished the 
main course and lit a cigarette. At 1:46 he stubbed it out, and 
reached for the big red apple. He shined it appreciatively on his 
sleeve. At 1:46^2 he bit into it; juice spurted; it was as good as if 
looked. 

At 1147 the telephone rang. 


‘This is Knox. We have intercepted a war message from 
CINCUS." 

“No," said the President. 

“It looks as though hostilities have begun." 

“No!" said the President. 

“The Japs are attacking Pearl Harbor.” 

“NO!" said the President. 

“I'll read the dispatch: ‘From CINCUS to all ships Hawaiian 
Area: Air Raid on Pearl Harbor . This is no drill’ " 

“Notify all ships and naval stations," the President ordered. He 
hung up the receiver. The turbulence of his emotion was stilled by 
a surface calm as he briefly told the news to Harry. Then he called 
the operator: “Get me Secretary Hull." The President continued to 
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(rough calls: Stimson, Marshall, Early, Welles, and the Brit¬ 
ish Ambassador, Lord Halifax. Another call came from Knox. He 
had talked with Rear Admiral C. C. Bloch, Commander of the 
Hawaiian Naval District, at Pearl Harbor. 

“The attack’s still going on,” said Knox. “I could hear the roar 
of the bombs. Bloch says we’re catching hell.” 

Steve Early was the first of the President’s staff to reach the 
White House. He had already given out a bulletin which the Presi¬ 
dent had dictated over the telephone. 

Roosevelt said, “Steve, this thing looks bad. Heavy losses. We 
can’t have wild rumors getting out—information to the Japs. Es¬ 
tablish some sort of censorship. There’s no law, so put the Press 
on their honor. Tell them we’ll release everything we can.” 

“Yes, Boss. They’ll cooperate.” 

Hull came through again. 

“The Japs have left,” he said. “I gave ’em hell. I told them that 
their note was crowded with the most infamous falsehoods and dis¬ 
tortions on a scale so huge that I never imagined until today that 
any government on this planet was capable of uttering them.” 

“That’s grand, Cordell,” said the President. 

He called the operator: “Get me Winston Churchill!” 

Presently the call came through. The Prime Minister was speak¬ 
ing from his house in the quiet English countryside. 

“You’ve heard the news, Winston?” Roosevelt asked. 

“Yes, Halifax just got through. I want to tell you that we’re with 
you to the end. Great Britain will declare war, as I promised, the 
instant you do.” 

The Prime Minister’s voice was vibrant. It was like a strong hand 


on one’s shoulder. 

Other members of the Government began to arrive at the White 
House: Knox and Stark, Stimson and Marshall, Cordell Hull, still 
in a splendid rage, Welles, Mclntire, who had been playing golf. 

The bulletins were pouring in: Air raid on the Philippines; Plong 
Kong attacked; Jap landing attempted on Malaya; Wake attacked; 
Guam; and the terrible mounting toll of losses at Pearl Harbor. The 
news was unbelievably bad. Virtually the whole American line of 
battle in the Pacific had been put out of action in a disaster without 
parallel in our naval history. Arizona, Oklahoma, California, 
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f a, West Virginia , either sunk or very badly damaged 
Misylvania, Maryland, and Tennessee temporarily put out of 
action; three destroyers sunk; the great floating drydock sunk; other 
cruisers damaged; repair shops a shambles; Hickam Field and the 
naval air station at Ford Island wrecked; nearly all of the 475 mili¬ 
tary and naval planes on Oahu destroyed or badly damaged; and 
the frightful estimate of 5,000 lives lost. 

The tale was not told at once, but built up by degrees throughout 
that darkening afternoon, and it gained in awfulness from the cumu¬ 
lative piling of disaster on disaster. 

The President, still in his shirtsleeves, sat calmly alert at the 
center of the turmoil. All men turned to him for direction and 
support. The leaders of his Government, appalled and uncertain; 
the admirals and the generals, stricken by the suddenness of 
calamity, the total disruption of all their plans; politicians and the 
newspapermen, heads of industry and labor, offering their services, 
waiting for his word. And beyond them, the vast mass of the Amer¬ 
ican people, stunned and bewildered, not knowing the extent of 
tragedy but sensing more than the dispatches told, turned to their 
President for leadership. 

He did not fail them. Never once in that long day and night did 
doubt or panic shake his steady nerves. The seething emotion, the 
self-questioning, the bitter thoughts of what might have been, were 
resolutely kept from obscuring his clarity of thought. To a naval 
man, the picture of those great ships lying torn and smoking on 
the shallow bottom of Pearl Harbor was an incredible horror—like 
the end of a world. Fie shut his mind against it. The thought of 
death and suffering, of the mutilated bodies of fine young men was 
like a hot iron in Franklin's heart. But there was no time for agony 
of spirit. The decision had been made on what the President be¬ 
lieved was the best advice. It was made and done, no use in self- 
reproach. Dismiss it! What of the generals and admirals who had 
failed in their responsibility? No use chiding them; or even thinking 
of their fault just now. No word of censure did he speak. 

One thought possessed Roosevelt's mind and being, one thought 
with many facets: To fight this battle of the Pacific, strengthen the 
lines, rally the forces; make good the damage; guard the vital for¬ 
tresses of America—Hawaii, Panama, Alaska, the Philippines, if 
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ssible. Create a plan and follow it. Above all, unify and dedicate 
the Nation for victory. 

Those who worked with him were amazed and heartened by his 
vigor, energy, and calmness, his complete mastery of policies and 
men. Did they want a decision? He gave it instantly. Did they need 
a plan? He evolved one. He wasn't tired any more; there wasn't 
time. 

Between decisions and orders, the President was scribbling press 
releases; and working on his speech to Congress asking for a declara¬ 
tion of war. Once he shoved back his chair and sat silent for a 
moment gazing at the lights coming on in the dusk. 

“From this same window/' he said, “Lincoln watched the Con¬ 
federate campfires twinkling across the Potomac.” 

Then he plunged back into work. 

The speech was nearly done by the time the Cabinet met that 
evening. The council lasted until late, and many more vital decisions 
were made. When the others left at last, Sumner Welles remained 
with the President going over the speech until after midnight. Then 
Franklin bade him good-night, turned off the light, locked out the 
thousand crowding thoughts and went to sleep. 

But across America and all the continents and oceans of the 
world men were moving swiftly to carry out the President's orders 
for the defense of America. Outside the White House, soldiers with 
gas masks and steel helmets and bayonet-tipped rifles stood to 
guard the Nation's Commander-in-Chief. 


Wearing a dark blue Navy cape, the President drove down to the 
Capitol under a chilled-steel sky. As he walked slowly across the 
floor of the House on Captain James Roosevelt's arm, the cheering 
was like an elemental outburst. Franklin had been cheered so many 
times before, but never like that. There was a quality of hysterical 
relief in the sound as though the sight of him had brought release 
from fear. And beyond that, it seemed that all these people were 
pledging their utter devotion to him, and through him to their 
country. 

r jTie President advanced up the ramp to his place on the dais and 
stood facing the tumultuous crowd. His features were calmly grave, 
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is eyes looked steadfastly ahead. The solemn knocking 
peaker Rayburn's gavel cut off the roar of cheers. 

“The President of the United States!" 

Like the tone of a bronze bell, the President's voice rang through 
the chamber and out over the airways to the people, waiting: 

“Yesterday, December 7, 1941—a date that will live in infamy— 
the United States of America was attacked by naval and air forces 
of the Empire of Japan. 

“The United States was at peace with that nation. . . . 

“The attack yesterday on the Hawaiian Islands has caused severe 
damage to American naval and military forces. Very many Amer¬ 
ican lives have been lost. 

“Yesterday the Japanese Government launched an attack against 
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Malaya. 

“Last night Japanese forces attacked Hong Kong. 

“Last night Japanese forces attacked the Philippine Islands. 

“Last night the Japanese attacked Wake Island. 

“This morning the Japanese attacked Midway. ... . ^ 

“Always will we remember the character of the attack against us. 

There was a crash of renewed cheering. The President paused 
but made no sign until it had died away. 

“No matter how long it may take us to overcome this premedi¬ 
tated invasion, the American people in their righteous might will 
win through to absolute victory. 

“I believe that I interpret the will of the Congress and of the 
people when I assert that we will not only defend ourselves to the 
uttermost, but will make very certain that this form of treachery 
shall never endanger us again. 

“Hostilities exist. There is no blinking at the fact that our people, 
our territory and our interests are in grave danger. 

“With confidence in our armed forces—with the unbounded de¬ 
termination of our people—we will gain the inevitable triumph—so 
help us God. 

“I ask that the Congress declare that since the unprovoked and 
dastardly attack on Sunday, December Seventh, a state of war has 
existed between the United States and the Japanese Empire." 

It was a little over six minutes since the President had begun to 
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'speak. Now, at the end, he looked up and smiled and waved his 
hand. 

Then he left the Chamber, and, still on Jimmy’s arm, walked out 
onto the portico of the Capitol. The great somber crowd beyond 
the fixed bayonets of the Marines shouted as had the people in the 
Chamber when they saw that familiar figure with the cape blow¬ 
ing about his shoulders and his noble head bared. The sight of him 
was as inspiring as the flag passing to brave music. Though he could 
not stand alone, his strength flowed out to them. They gained con¬ 
fidence from the determination of his character and courage from 
his valiant spirit 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

Casablanca 


/^\N December 12, 1941, Winston Churchill left London for 
I 1 Washington. On that same day Brigadier General Dwight 

D. Eisenhower left Fort Sam Houston to take up a sec¬ 
ondary post on the General Staff. 

Churchill, coming by plane from Canada, was due on December 
22. The President drove to the airport in a closed car to meet him; 
the field was heavily guarded and the strictest secrecy observed; and 
Roosevelt waited in the car, anxiously peering up at the heavy 
clouds. Despite the incessant work and excitement of the last two 
weeks he felt better, more rested than he had before. Tension had 
been resolved into action, which suited his temperament. As Dolph 
Berle put it, “The other shoe has dropped/' 

The silver C-47 was streaking along the runway before the Presi¬ 
dent saw it. It turned, and taxied along until one wing stretched 
above the car. Soldiers ran a gangway into place and a square, 
familiar figure came out of the plane. He stopped to make the V 
sign; and then hurried to the President's automobile. 

“Winston!" 

“Mr. President!" 

They drove rapidly to the White House with shades drawn, fol¬ 
lowed by other cars carrying Churchill’s technical staff. Once se¬ 
cluded in the Oval Study, they exchanged news which was nearly 
all bad. In the past three months, Churchill said, the British Navy 
had suffered the most fearful losses of the war. As the President 
knew, the battleship Nelson had been put out of action by a tor¬ 
pedo in September; the carrier Ark Royal and the battleship Bar - 
ham sunk in November; the great Prince of Wales and the Repulse 
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low.On his way over Churchill had heard that Italian human tor- 
pedos in fantastic diving suits had walked along the bottom o 
Alexandria Harbor in Egypt and fixed limpet bombs to the bottoms 
of the battleships Valiant and Queen Elizabeth , blowing great holes 
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in them. 

“The ships didn’t sink,” the Prime Minister said, “but they are 
completely out of action. However, they are floating on an even 
keel and the Italians don’t know how badly they are hurt, so we 
are bluffing them. But the fact is we no longer have a battle squad¬ 
ron in the Mediterranean.” 

“Nor have we in the Pacific,” Roosevelt said wryly. We pulled 
the battleships that could move, back to the California coast for 
repairs. Only the carriers and a few cruisers face the Japanese fleet. 
“Let’s get the maps,” said Churchill. , 

Two officers especially assigned to the Prime Minister brought in 
the secret British war maps, kept up to date by constant code 

communications. , 

“That’s a swell idea, Winston,” the President exclaimed en- 

viously. “I’ll have to get myself a similar service.” 

“Now,” said Churchill, unrolling a big map of the world, we ve 
got to face it. From San Francisco to Capetown or around India 
to Aden, for 14,000 miles, there is no surface fleet capable of fight¬ 
ing the Japanese Navy.” 

“That’s right,” the President said grimly. 

“Furthermore,” Churchill continued, “Hong Kong will fall at 
any moment. Malaya is going down. The fury of the Jap attack is 
beyond our expectation. If Singapore should fall, the Dutch Islands 
will go. Perhaps Australia. . . 

“I know,” said Roosevelt. “The Philippines are as good as lost. 
MacArthur is withdrawing to the Bataan Peninsula. Guam and 
Wake are lost. If the Japs press on, we can’t hold Midway. Oahu 
itself is in grave danger.” 

“The picture is somber,” Churchill said, even desperate. And 

yet_” . . .. 

He hesitated and looked anxiously at the President, choosing his 

words with the utmost care. 

“Mr. President,” he went on, “it’s natural that you people should 
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^Goncentrate on tne war with Japan. Vengeance demands it, the 
very safety of your country is at stake. But there is a different view¬ 
point which I and my advisers hold: That Germany is the greatest 
danger to you as well as to us, and that our united efforts should be 
bent toward defeating her first, while we fight a holding action 
against Japan.” 

There was a quizzical look in the President's eyes, a half smile 
on his lips as he started to speak. 

“I realize that it would be a hard decision for you to make, Mr. 
President,” Churchill said, hastily. “‘It sounds selfish on our part, 
but before you close your mind against it, let me bring forth our 
arguments.” 

“Save your arguments, Winston,” the President said, smiling 
broadly. “We know them as well as you do. The fact is that we 
could beat Japan, and still lose the war, but it is inconceivable that 
we could defeat Germany and not thereafter crush Japan. We've 
already decided that our main effort will be against Germany. 
Marshall's all for it. Even King agrees.” 

While Roosevelt had been speaking, Churchill's expression had 
changed from round-eyed amazement to profound admiration. He 
had come prepared to battle for his convictions against the natural 
impulse of the Americans to fling themselves against their imme¬ 
diate foe. Now he found a long-range vision of grand strategy that 
was able to rise above natural rage and even the dictates of myopic 
caution. 

“No argument,” he muttered half to himself. 

“No argument at all,” the President laughed. “It's a good omen, 
Winston.” 

The Prime Minister jumped up and seized his friend's hand. 

“Franklin,” he said emotionally, “I have no words to express 
my feelings.” 

There were plenty of arguments later; but they were about de¬ 
tails, not fundamentals. The first constructive move was to set up 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff to integrate Anglo-American strategy. 
Through it, the two great Allies would work together as a single 
nation, pooling their resources and supplementing each other's 
armed forces. Then, while everywhere, from Singapore to Cyrenaica, 
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armies were being defeated and destroyed, they planned the 
great offensives of the future. 

Here began the first argument. General Marshall and the Amer¬ 
ican Joint Chiefs of Staff wanted to concentrate for an all-out thrust 
directly at Germany from the west. The British, supported by 
Churchill, feared bloody disaster. They favored striking roundabout 
at what the Prime Minister called "the soft underbelly of the Axis/' 

The President was all for the straight way; but he produced a 
compromise: While forces were being built up in Britain for the 
direct assault on Fortress Europa, a secondary attack might be 
made in the Mediterranean area. 

While military measures were being concerted, the President was 
engaged in what he considered an even more important matter. 
Twenty-six nations were now at war with the Axis. But they were 
neither united by alliance nor agreed upon their objectives. It was 
not enough for men to fight merely for self-preservation or even for 
their individual liberties. To justify the terrible business of war 
and to arm the people with the knowledge of the justice of their 
cause required a concept of moral grandeur. There would be no 
victory for anyone, only universal defeat, unless a triumph in arms 
marked the beginning of a better world. 

As the foundation of the future, Pvoosevelt proposed that all the 
Allied nations publicly accept the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
He remembered well how WoodroW* Wilson's ideals had inspired 
the Allies of that other war. He also remembered the unhappy result 
of Wilson's failure to get the other nations committed to his prin¬ 
ciples while the battle still raged. 

In the stress and peril of December, 1941, Roosevelt had no diffi¬ 
culty in getting all the anti-Axis nations to agree on a Declaration 
of Principles based on the Atlantic Charter. In fact, the only hitch 
was on a name for the Grand Alliance. 

Churchill and Roosevelt discussed it for hours one evening. "The 
Allies" was too reminiscent of past failure. Any mention of a league 
would prejudice Americans. They tried any number of other names, 
liked none of them, and went to bed without reaching a conclusion. 

The next morning, as Roosevelt was dressing, he startled Pretty- 
man by shouting, "Fve got it!" 

"Take me to Mr. Churchill's room," he commanded. 
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iyettyman wheeled him down the hall on a dead run and knock! 
the closed door of the Prime Minister’s room. 

There was no answer and the President leaned over and banged 
on the panel. 

“Who’s there?” called a muffled voice. 

“It's I—Franklin.” 

“Come in.” 

Prettyman pushed the President into an empty room. 

“Where are you, Winston?” 

“In my hath.” 

“I’ve got to speak to you.” 

“All right, open up.” 

Roosevelt wheeled himself up to the door and swung it open. 
The Prime Minister’s rotund torso rose from a welter of soapsuds. 
“Winston,” Franklin shouted, “how about 'The United Na- 


(sr 


turns'?” 

Churchill beamed through a mask of lather. 
“That ought to do it,” he exclaimed. 


Christmas Eve, 1941, was the most somber in American history. 
Throughout the whole vast Pacific area America and her allies 
seemed helpless against the carefully organized fury of the Japanese 
attack. Thousands of Americans lay dead, many thousands more 
were prisoners of a barbaric foe. The outposts of democracy were 
falling like sand castles before the flooding tide. American naval 
power in the Philippines was reduced to a handful of motor tor¬ 
pedo boats, while Admiral Thomas C. Hart's Asiatic Fleet, con¬ 
sisting of three cruisers and thirteen destroyers, fought a desperate 
delaying action against the whole Japanese Navy down through 
the Sulu Sea. 

Throughout the American land almost every family prepared to 
part with someone loved, who must face those faraway terrors, while 
many mourned a boy already gone. Those who gave and those who 
went, with a typical wry joke on their lips, were especially valiant 
because, reared in the expectation of peace, neither their minds nor 
their bodies were conditioned to the bloody aspect of their future. 

The spirit of Christmas seemed lost indeed, but the President 
and the Prime Minister sought to give a little of it back to the 
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pie. A great crowd was gathered on the White House lawn and 
floodlights played on the round, columned portico, for on this night 
the President had ordered that the blackout be lifted. Into the 
circle of radiance the two men walked, bareheaded. The President 
threw a switch and a tall Christmas tree flashed and sparkled in 
multi-colored gaiety. Then he spoke to the people there in the dark¬ 
ness on the lawn, and the people everywhere in the darkness that 
shrouded the earth. 

“There are many men and women in America . . . who ask 
themselves this Christmas: 

“How can we light our trees? 

“How can we pause even for a day, even for Christmas Day . . . 
to rejoice in the birth of Christ? 

“Even as we ask these questions, we know the answer. There is 
another preparation demanded of this nation beyond and besides 
the preparation of weapons and materials of war. There is demanded 
of us also the preparation of our hearts; the arming of our hearts. 
And when we make ready our hearts for the labor and the suffering 
and the ultimate victory which lie ahead, then we observe Christmas 
Day—with all its memories and all its meanings as we should. . . . 

“Against enemies who preach the principles of hate and practice 
them, we set our faith in human love and in God's care for us and 
all men everywhere. 

“We have joined with many other nations and peoples in a great 
cause . . . one of their great leaders stands beside me. . . . He and 
his people have pointed the way in courage and sacrifice. 

“I am asking my associate and old friend to say a word to the 
people of America, old and young, tonight—Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain!” 

The gruff power of Churchill's voice contrasted sharply with the 
resonant beauty of the President's, but it was no less affecting. 

“. . . This is a strange Christmas Eve. Almost the whole world 
is locked in deadly struggle. Armed with the most terrible weapons 
that science can devise, the nations advance upon each other. Ill 
would it be for us this Christmastide if we were not sure that no 
greed for the lands and wealth of any other people had led us into 
the field ... no vulgar ambition, no sordid lust for material gain. 
. . . Here in the midst of war, raging and roaring all about us . . . 
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l^enave the peace of the spirit in each cottage home and every heart. 

“Therefore we may cast aside, for this night at least, the cares 
and dangers that beset us, and make the children happy. Here then, 
for one night only, each home throughout the English-speaking 
world should be a brightly lighted island of happiness and peace. 
Let the children have their night of fun and laughter; let the gifts 
of Father Christmas delight their thoughts; let us share to the full 
their unstinted pleasure, before we turn again to the stem tasks. . . . 
But now, by our sacrifice and daring, these same children shall not 
be robbed of their inheritance, or denied the right to live in a free 
and decent world. 

“And so, in God's mercy, a Happy Christmas to you all!" 

The two leaders stood there for a moment, arm in arm, waving to 
the cheering crowd, who, like millions of others, felt a sudden light¬ 
ening of spirit. Then they turned and went into the White House. 

In Eleanor's sitting room, the President's grandchildren were 
gathered. Anna was there, but his sons were already with their regi¬ 
ments or their ships. Just as he always had, with the same gusty 
humor and the same pathos, the President read aloud “A Christmas 


Carol." 


The year 1942 darkened toward its spring; the yellow tide washed 
onward: Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Java, and the Indies; the 
Asiatic Fleet all but lost in the Java Sea; the little American-Philip- 
pine Army magnificently at bay in Bataan—impossible to send them 
help. But, the President decided, I'll save MacArthur. He’s too 
valuable to lose. 

With terrible inevitableness, the Japanese pushed on. Bataan 
surrendered at last . . . the Flag was hauled down at Corregidor. 

The one bright spot was the success of Jimmy Doolittle's raid on 
Tokyo, with medium bombers launched from the carrier Hornet. 
Security was perfect—the Japs were surprised, enraged, frightened. 
Speculation was frantic as to where the bombers came from. When 
a reporter asked the President the direct question, he answered 
mysteriously, “From Shangri-La." 

“Magic" decoded news of the new Jap surge, a great fleet storm¬ 
ing into the Coral Sea. The Navy gathered what ships there were; 
some cruisers and the carriers Y orktown and Lexington met the 
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ether, “Scratch one flattop,” was the battle cry of victory. The Japs 
scuttled back to Truk minus one or two carriers and assorted cruisers, 
but our great Lexington was lost. 

Hardly had the smoke blown off the Coral Sea, when “Magic” 
again gave warning. This was it!—the great Japanese push westward 
through the central and northern Pacific with the largest fleet they 
could muster: Four large carriers, battleships, cruisers, innumerable 
smaller craft, and transports carrying troops for the invasion of 
Midway Island. A simultaneous attack was launched against the 
Aleutian Islands. Admiral Nimitz scraped the bottom of the barrel 
to meet them. He sent all the available carriers; cruisers, still smelling 
of paint from the shipyards; broken ships from the Coral Sea with 
their wear}' crews nerved for one more fight; land-based Marine 
aviation; Army bombers—anything that could fight! We were badly 
outnumbered; Enterprise, Hornet, and Yorktovm, 7 cruisers, 
some destroyers, and submarines were all we had at our command. 

The fleets met near Midway, met but never sighted each other. 
The flights of planes crossed in the sky. Torpedo Squadron Eight 
from the Hornet made its immortal attack which only one pilot 
survived. Then came the dive bombers; more torpedo planes; Army 
Flying Fortresses. Once again skill and valor made up for the odds. 
The Japanese fleet was shattered, four carriers lost, battleships and 
cruisers sunk or staggering home. Tire Americans lost one destroyer 
and the precious Yorktown. Now, perhaps, the dead men at Pearl 
Harbor could rest a little easier. The President was very proud of 
his Navy. 

But while the balance hung so fine in the Pacific, America was 
preparing to attack in Europe. Tire Chiefs of Staff figured the 
defense against Japan as close as they dared—then cut that; for 
the main drive must be against Germany. The U-boats had swept 
the Atlantic, littering the very shores of America with wreckage. 
We fought them with everything that could fight or fly, beating 
them down just enough. Troops were pouring into Britain. General 
Marshall picked a big, smiling Kansan, with a friendly manner and 
a precision-built mind, to lead them. The President liked Ike Eisen¬ 
hower enormously; he was exactly what an American general should 


be. 
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jte in June, 1942, Churchill came again to Washington? 
a week in almost continuous conference with the Presidi 
5 ncerting measures to reinforce the badly battered fronts and make 
good the terrible losses on land, sea, and air. They discussed a pos¬ 
sible invasion of North Africa, but Churchill was wary of it. 

There were, however, lighter moments. When the Prime Minister 
first arrived, the President said boyishly, "Come and see my Map 
Room, Winston.” 

“What’s that?” asked Churchill. 

“I took a tip from you,” Roosevelt said, “and installed war maps 
and information sendee.” 

The Prime Minister pushed the President’s chair through the 
ground floor corridor of the White House to a heavily guarded door. 
The Marines on duty presented arms, and they went into a small 
rectangular room, the walls of which were covered with huge war 
maps arranged on sliding panels. There was a desk with telephones. 
A code machine stood in one corner. A teletype scrambler machine 
was located in the lavatory. The President explained that the Map 
Room was also his communications center, handling all his personal 
messages and being the sole guardian of the Presidential Cipher. It 
was manned day and night by young officers of the Army and Navy, 
carefully selected by Rear-Admiral Wilson Brown, his Naval Aide. 

Churchill fairly gaped at the elaborate set-up, and his voice 
showed a tinge of envy as he said, “You Americans certainly do your¬ 
selves well. It’s as good as a Hollywood set.” 

Roosevelt chuckled gleefully. 

“Why shouldn’t it be? After all, I am President.” 

Two days after Churchill’s arrival, Roosevelt had the sad task of 
breaking the news to him of the sudden fall of Tobruk with the cap¬ 
ture of 25,000 British troops. Rommel was loose again in the Libyan 
Desert, swearing that this time he’d take Egypt and the Suez 
Canal. 

To meet this threat, Roosevelt promised to strip the newly formed 
American armored divisions of their new Sherman tanks and ship 
them to Egypt to hold the lifeline of the Empire, which had now 
become the lifeli 3 of democracy itself. 

Another thing t these two talked about, was what Churchill 
called in their private code “Aluminium Alloy” and the Army 
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ed the "Manhattan Project.” Doctor Vannevar Bush, 
[pectacles slipping down his nose and his long face solemn with 
excitement, had called to report that a controlled chain reaction had 
been successfully started in a pile of Uranium 235 under the stadium 
in Chicago. The scientists agreed that the time had come for an 
enormous expansion of the project. What would be the cost? Per¬ 
haps $2,000,000,000 before the first bomb was made. What were 
the chances that it would work? Ten to one, at a guess. 

The money didn't matter, but the things it represented—man¬ 
power, scarce materials, enormous electrical energy—would have 
to be taken out of the direct war effort. Roosevelt decided that it 
was worth the greatest gamble in history to shorten the war and 
save, perhaps, hundreds of thousands of lives. Churchill enthusi¬ 
astically concurred. 

Tire whole matter was placed in the hands of the War Depart¬ 
ment. Secretary Stimson appointed Major General Leslie R. Groves 
to take executive charge of the program. Doctor Conant acted as 
the President's alternate on the Military Atomic Policy Group. The 
orders went out: Full speed ahead! 


In July, 1942, Roosevelt sent General Marshall, Admiral King, 
Steve Early, and Plarry Hopkins to London for the final decision on 
the plan of attack. The German summer offensive had smashed deep 
into Russia, almost to the Baku oil fields, almost to Stalingrad. 
Russia must be kept in the war at all costs. The American Joint 
Chiefs of Staff thought a quick blow across the Channel in the 
fall of 1942 might relieve the pressure on Stalin's armies. "Sledge¬ 
hammer” this project was called, in distinction from "Round-up,” 
which was the plan for the all-out invasion in the summer of 1943. 
The President was strong for Sledgehammer. 

But word came back that the British would not go along. They 
considered the risks too great, fearing another, bloodier Dunkirk. 
Roosevelt sent a categorical message to Churchill: American troops 
must go into action against Germany somewhere this year. 

The Combined Chiefs submitted a compromise plan for an 
invasion of North Africa that would relieve Ror mel's pressure on 
the British Eighth Army, which had its back ainst the wall at 
El Alamein; and draw German strength from Russia. The President 
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led—he had suggested to Churchill long ago that an American 
Army might be "put on Rommel’s trail.” But he was disappointed 
in the decision, since he felt that Russia needed more help than 
that. However, since it was the best he could get, he accepted it. 
The plan was labeled "Torch.” Eisenhower was to command. 


On Saturday, November 7, 1942, the President motored out to 
Shangri-La, the new hideaway in the Maryland hills that he had 
named for the mythical country in Thibet, from which Doolittle 
had supposedly bombed Tokyo. It was like a family party: Harry 
Hopkins and his pretty young wife—Franklin had given them a small 
wedding at the White House in July—the Hambly girls, who were 
kinfolk of the President’s from Dutchess County, Mac, and young 
officers from the Map Room, who had charge of the elaborate 
system of communications. 

The woods and fields around the small one-story house were quiet, 
and bittersweet with autumn; the roughly paneled living room was 
warm and bright; the little group of people around the fire were 
intimates whom the President loved. It should have brought the 
tranquillity he had sought by fleeing from the White House tins 
day. But it did not. 

For it was already D-Day in North Africa—almost H hour. By 
now the transports were barely moving through the darkness close 
to the hilly shore; the young men in cumbersome battle dress were 
climbing down the nettings; landing craft were drawing their wakes 
in white circles on dark water until the signal came that would 
straighten them out for the beaches; and the shadowy warships 
had their waiting guns trained on the shore. 

The President was silent as he watched the clock move slowly 
toward the hour. As the hands touched the last black line, he made 
a small, abrupt movement; and a sound that was half exclamation 
and half sigh escaped him. 

In a few moments news began to come through. First it was the 
radio commentators, breaking into the regular programs to announce 
the tremendous news that American and British forces were land¬ 
ing in North Africa. There followed General Eisenhower’s proclama¬ 
tion to the French Forces in North Africa telling them we came as 
friends, and the President’s address to the French people, which he 
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had recorded before leaving Washington. It was a carefully worded 
appeal, which was spoken from the bottom of Franklin s heart. But 
the question that had given the President unusual jitters was 
Would it work? Eisenhower had but 107,000 men to capture half a 
continent. It was a terrific gamble, half bluff, half grim determina¬ 
tion. If the French fought whole-heartedly, they might hold us 
back until the Germans came in overwhelming strength to hurl us 
from our toeholds on the beaches. How infinitely tragic it would be 
if Frenchmen and Americans should slaughter each other when 
both had the same cause and interest at heart! 

Presently, reports began to come from Eisenhower’s Headquarters 
in the Rock of Gibraltar. The landings were being carried out, but 
the French were resisting. That was bad. Even the news that re¬ 
sistance was weak at Algiers and some troops were ashore, failed 
to cheer the President. 

The next day things looked better. French resistance at Algiers 
had been perfunctory; the city surrendered that afternoon. But hard 
fighting was in progress at Oran and Casablanca. On hearing the 
important news that Admiral Darlan, Commander-in-Chicf of 
the French Army and Navy, had fallen into our hands at Algiers, the 
President hurried back to Washington. 

Monday brought a hard decision. Eisenhower cabled that the only 
chance of getting the French on our side was to work through 
Admiral Darlan and requested permission to deal with him. The 
President was very loath to accede, for Darlan was tagged as a col¬ 
laborator, a tool of the Nazis; to bargain with him seemed like 
appeasement. On the other hand, General Giraud, who had been 
spirited out of France to unite the French, had failed utterly. Gen¬ 
eral Charles de Gaulle, leader of the Free French, had virtually no 
following in North Africa. Continued fighting between French 
and Americans would not only imperil the great design, but it was 
also too tragic to contemplate. The President felt that he must sup¬ 
port his commander in the field in whatever action he judged best 
—you could trust a man like Ike. The President had a red hot tele¬ 
phone conversation with Churchill, in which he finally persuaded 
the Prime Minister to agree to making terms with Darlan. Then he 
gave Ike the green light. 

So it was settled. Darlan was recognized as the head of the civil 
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ity i n North Africa. Giraud was placed in command of tli^ 
1 troops. Resistance ceased at Oran and Casablanca, and 
Darlan persuaded tough old Governor Pierre Boisson of Dakar to 
surrender that great port without firing a shot. Eisenhower’s army 
drove toward Tunis, with French forces under Giraud guarding their 
right flank. 

The enraged Germans marched into unoccupied France, while 
the sad old Marshal broke off diplomatic relations with the United 
States in a pathetically futile note of remonstrance. Tire officers of 
the French Fleet at Toulon, unable to decide where the path of 
honor lay, scuttled their ships. 

<4 A storm protest burst on Roosevelt’s head as a result of the 
Darlan Deal.” The people who had mistrusted his Vichy policy 
were bewildered by this new adventure in appeasement. To calm 
them the President pointed out that the agreement in North Africa 
was only a temporary arrangement due to military necessity. 

Reviewing his Vichy policy, Roosevelt decided that he had done 
the right thing. Admiral Leahy, w ; ho had accepted the onerous job 
of Ambassador to Vichy, had been a strong buttress against Ger¬ 
man encroachment. Again and again he had persuaded Marshal 
Petain to refuse Nazi demands. Meanwhile, French hopes and the 
spirit of resistance had been kept alive by the sight of the Stars 
and Stripes, and the distribution of American relief supplies. 

North African campaign w'ould have been almost impossible 
had w^e not recognized the Vichy Government. The agreement by 
which we sent certain essential goods to North Africa had enabled 
us to maintain there a Consul General, Robert Murphy. Murphy 
had insisted on a staff of twenty vice-consuls, and these gentlemen 
had been very active indeed. They had kept us constantly informed 
of strategic dispositions in North Africa; they had energetically 
fostered resistance movements; and they had brought a number of 
high French officials and military officers over to our side. Theirs 
was the credit for the weakness of the defense of Algiers and Oran; 
and their information made possible the success of the invasion. 




U ] e secor >d week in November also brought news from the 
I acific, great news, tragic news. In a night battle off Guadalcanal, 
Dan Callaghan, commanding five cruisers and eight destroyers, 
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jacked a Japanese task force consisting of 4 battleships, 4 heavy 
cruisers, and 30 destroyers. In the dense blackness, Dan led his little 
squadron between two columns of enemy ships. Firing right and 
left at point blank range, his flagship, San Francisco, helped to 
account for a battleship and a heavy cruiser. The Japs were so con¬ 
fused that they fired on each other and hastily retreated. Two 
nights later they came back, but by then the new American battle¬ 
ships Washington and South Dakota were on hand to greet them 
with salvos from sixteen-inch guns that shattered them completely. 

But Dan Callaghan was dead. 

Roosevelt had grown very fond of Dan during the years they had 
been together. He remembered the day that his Aide came to him 
and said, "Boss, Fve got to leave you. Give me a command in the 
Pacific; I want to see the main battery fired.” 

Dan got his wish—he saw the eight-inch guns flash and bellow in 
the night, but a few minutes later a salvo from a Japanese battle¬ 
ship blew the bridge off the San Francisco . Franklin thought that 
the Battle of Guadalcanal was as gallant an action as the Navy 
ever fought; not Lawrence in the Chesapeake or Perry on Lake 
Erie had surpassed it. 

Sadly and with enormous pride he said, “Wviat else could you 
expect of Dan Callaghan?” 


The new C-54 hummed steadily through the sky. From an easy 
chair in her speciallv equipped cabin, the President looked discon¬ 
tentedly down on a dark blue ocean, scalloped with white. It was 
rough down there, but from this altitude it looked as stiffly frozen 
as one of Norman Bel Geddes' model seascapes. 

“I hate flying,” Roosevelt said to Harry Hopkins. "IPs so damn 
boring. You can't see anything; or meet people. Give me a ship 
any day.” 

But Roosevelt was far from bored at the prospect ahead of him. 
He was on his way to meet Churchill at newly captured Casablanca. 

Harry had put the idea into his head: "We need a closer 
rapprochement with Russia. Next time you meet Churchill, Stalin 
ought to be there.” 

That had started the President planning. Unfortunately, after 
he and Churchill had agreed on a meeting, Stalin had sent word 
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e was too busy commanding the Russian armies to come/ 
that he saw no need for it. He added brusquely, “All you and 
the British have to do is to make up your minds to cross the Channel, 
as you promised/' 

By that time Franklin had fallen so in love with the idea of a 
meeting in Africa that he went anyway. He thought it would be 
good for America's morale and bad for Hitler's thus to dramatize 
Allied progress and unity. He and Churchill were equally fond of 
good theatre, so they selected Casablanca for its dramatic sig¬ 
nificance. The fact that it was within bombing range of the German 
Air Force drove the security people crazy, but delighted the two 
inveterate adventurers. 


<8L 


A fighter escort met the President's plane at sea. Enclosing it in 
their formation, they swept over the white city of Casablanca, 
with its white piers stretching into the harbor like a woman's 
fingers on a blue velvet tablecloth; and down to the landing field 
in the golden-brown African hills. 

In an old French limousine he drove to an almost circular green 
hill that rose abruptly from the rolling, tawny plain. Perched upon it 
were the modern hotel and the luxurious private villas of the 
suburb of Anfa. “Villa No. 1" was a large white house of modern 
Moorish design set on a terrace on the hillside. Its putting-green 
lawns, vivid odorless flowers, and tentative roses blooming on 
sheltering walls reminded Roosevelt of Hollywood. “Villa No. 2," 
Churchill's residence, was a little way around the hill. Other villas 
were allocated to Heads of State and Chiefs of Staff. 

It was a sybaritic setting; but there was no time to relax. From the 
moment of his arrival, Roosevelt plunged into the most intensive 
work of his career. The Combined Chiefs of Staff were present, 
together with most of the field commanders of Britain and America. 
The entire field of war was surveyed theatre by theatre; and the 
major decisions on grand strategy were referred to the President 
and Mr. Churchill. In addition to the formal conferences, there 
were innumerable private talks. The President wanted to know 
personally every one of the men to whom was entrusted the execu¬ 
tion of the great plans. Each of them came to Villa No. 1 for a long 
intimate conversation. Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord; 
General Sir Allen Brooke, Chief of the Imperial General Staff; and 
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^Air Chief Marshall, Sir Charles Portal. Bluff, sea-doggish Admiral 
Sir Andrew Cunningham, who commanded the battered ships that 
held the Mediterranean, came, and Vice-Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, Chief of Combined Operations. The latter appealed 
to Roosevelt for his dash and daring, and gay humor; and the Presi¬ 
dent kept him in conference for a long time. The British commando 
leader knew more than anyone else about the technique of amphibi¬ 
ous warfare, upon which the whole pattern of victory depended. 

The American officers were in and out all the time: Marshall and 
King and Hap Arnold; “Tooey” Spaatz, who commanded the Al¬ 
lied Air Force in Tunisia; Major General B. B. Somervell, of the 
Services of Supply; Mark Wayne Clark; and, of course, Major Gen¬ 
eral George Patton, Jr., who was positively effulgent in his shining 
helmet and perfectly cut uniform. 

General Eisenhower arrived from Algiers. The responsibility of 
command had not altered his casual, friendly manner; but Roose¬ 
velt perceived the hard core of determination beneath Ike's geniality; 
and noted the ring of authority in his voice. 

One day as Roosevelt and Churchill were meeting with the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, the arrival of General Sir Harold Alex¬ 
ander was announced. The British Commander in the Middle East 
came into the conference room direct from the airport. He was in 
dirty battle dress, with the dust of Tripoli on his boots and a stubble 
of beard on his cheeks. For two hours he held them spellbound 
with a play-by-play description of the great victory at El Alamein 
and the epic advance of Montgomery's Eighth Army across twelve 
hundred miles of desert to Tripoli. He told them that victory was 
made possible by the fact that air and ground forces were at last 
fully coordinated, and that he had solved the problem of supply 
upon which the whole advance depended by running LST’s down 
the coast despite the ferocious bombing of the Luftwaffe based 
in Sicily and Pantelleria. 

Eisenhower was clearly fascinated by the technical details. He 
was an ardent exponent of teamplay and requested that Alexander's 
Air Commander, Air Chief Marshall Sir Arthur Tedder, be given 
command of the entire Allied Air Force in the new Mediterranean 
Theatre. 

The President was enormously pleased by the spirit of coopera- 
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tron bet\\ r een the British and American commanders, for which 
tsisenhower was largely responsible. The Eighth Army was about to 
chase Rommel's Afrika Korps out of the Middle East Theatre into 
Tunisia, where it was agreed that the British should come under 
the command of General Eisenhower. Alexander willingly con¬ 
sented to serve as Deputy Commander under Eisenhower in the 
new set-up. That British generals of the caliber of Alexander and 
Montgomery should be willing to subordinate themselves to an 
American general of lesser rank—Ike only had three stars—was an 
unparalleled example of Allied unity and a remarkable exhibition 
of confidence in the American Commander-in-Chief. 

'‘If Ike destroys the German armies in Africa, he will rank as one 
of the world's greatest generals," the President told Harry Hopkins. 

“And if he doesn't?" Harry asked. 

“Well," said the President, “he's just got to." 

Although the Germans still had a tremendous, tough, and battle- 
wise army in North Africa, the Combined Chiefs of Staff discounted 
their defeat and planned the next move. There was little difficulty 
in fixing its objective, Sicily; for it was essential that the vital artery 
of the Mediterranean be cleared. 

So far British and Americans were in complete accord, but when 
the next step after Sicily was considered, the former serious diver¬ 
gence of opinion cropped up. The American Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and General Eisenhower were strongly in favor of a direct attack 
on Germany from the west. The British High Command, having 
burnt its fingers badly in the raid on Dieppe the previous summer, 
when half the attacking force was lost in the face of impregnable 
German defense, foresaw tremendous losses and possible defeat. 
They favored an offensive through Italy and the Balkans. The mat¬ 
ter had to be decided at the “highest level." Roosevelt and Churchill 
went at it hammer and tongs. 

The Prime Minister had always favored his “soft underbelly" 
theory of attack. Roosevelt believed that his generals were right in 
thinking that a direct attack would save lives in the end by shorten¬ 
ing the war. Their advice coincided with his temperamental par¬ 
tiality for direct, decisive action. He stood by them firmly. 

No final decision was made, but a temporary compromise was 
worked out. Since it had been found impossible to build up sufficient 
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for an allied invasion of France in the summer of 1943 
Roosevelt agreed to an invasion of Italy following the conquest of 
Sicily. But he insisted that it should be a limited objective offensive, 
and that it should not be permitted to compromise the preparations 
for an all-out attack in the west, the code name of which was now 


changed to “Overlord.” 

On most other points of global strategy, the President, the Prinie 
Minister, and their staffs were in complete agreement. 

There remained certain political angles to be worked out. Roose¬ 
velt found that Ike was harassed to death by the complications of 
French politics—they gave him far more worry than Rommel and 
Von Amim combined. 

“The French just won’t work together,” he said. 

“I’ve got Giraud and de Gaulle both coming here,” the President 
observed, “and I’ll see if I can’t get things straightened out.” 

General Giraud was the first of the rivals to arrive. The tall, spare 
Frenchman carried himself with a dignity that took full cognizance 
of the galaxy of stars that denoted his rank, and the blaze of ribbons 
that attested his valiant services to France; but Franklin also noted 
the smile wrinkles around his eyes that indicated his sense of humor. 
Giraud’s eccentric habit of referring to himself in the third per¬ 
son—“Genera/ Giraud est d!accord avec vous ”—was a rather naive 
indication that the General thought of himself as an historical 
character. They had a very frank chat in French (Giraud spoke no 
English), and Franklin found that Giraud’s one idea was to get a 
French army in the field. 

General de Gaulle did not want to come. He feared that there 
was some trick and that he would be asked to compromise his posi- 
tion. Churchill, who was financing the Free French leader, could 
not seem to get a definite answer. Finally, Roosevelt tackled 
Churchill when they were at lunch one day. 

“See here, Winston,” he said, “I’ve produced the groom; now, 

dammit, you produce the bride!” 

De Gaulle decided to come when Churchill threatened to cut 
him off without a penny. He was one of the very few people whom 
Franklin had ever cordially disliked at first sight. This antipat y, 
which was mutual, was not entirely based on the politics of the 
situation, but seemed to be a natural force like the repellent reaction 
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V,. ; ^ the positive poles of two magnets. De Gaulle was very much on 
his dignity, and seemed to bear an illogical resentment that the 
Allies should be in North Africa at all. At first he refused to enter 
the villa set aside for him saying: "The American Government has 
no right to commandeer a Frenchman's house for me." 

A real diplomat from the State Department said hastily, "It's not 
a Frenchman's house. It belongs to a Pole." 

De Gaulle looked baffled: "In that case. . . 

Roosevelt realized that the very qualities that had made de 
Gaulle a tower of strength to the Free French, his courage, his 
unbending integrity, and his sense of dedication, were the things 
that now made him so difficult to work with. A passionate convic¬ 
tion of righteousness is an inspiring quality in the leader of a 
forlorn hope; but in a Chief of State it becomes a barrier to working 
out the compromises necessary to international relations. 

It rapidly became evident that oil and water were natural affinities 
compared to the French generals. Their exaggerated courtesy to 
each other was the painful measure of their mutual dislike. But 
Roosevelt was determined to achieve at least an appearance of 
harmony. He loosed his full armory of wiles, guile, and charm on de 
Gaulle. He was gay and sympathetic, enthusiastic and patient by 
turns. But he got virtually nowhere. The leader of the Free French 
was impervious to Roosevelt's charm. 

The most signal diplomatic triumph Roosevelt achieved was in 
persuading the Frenchmen to have their photographs taken with 
him and Churchill. It was a full dress occasion. The chairs were 
arranged on the terrace; the avid photographers gathered. The 
President and the Prime Minister took their allotted places. They 
chatted together genially for effect, but their eyes were fixed 
anxiously on the entrance. Presently Giraud appeared, walking 
with a quick, springy step that belied his years. Then came de 
Gaulle, who moved his long legs stiffly like a man on stilts. They 
seated themselves and the cameras went to work. 

Suddenly Franklin had a brilliant idea. 

“Mes amis,” he said, “il faut faire nn geste d’amiti6. Enlevez-vons 
et serrez les mains” 

Giraud sprang to his feet with a glint of humor in his eyes. 

"M. de Gaulle," the President said urgently. 
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Compelled by the authority of that tone, de Gaulle reluctantly 
arose to his great height and stood glumly facing his opponent. 

“Serrez les mains,” said Franklin. “Pour la paix de France!” 

Giraud extended his hand and all the forces of convention com¬ 
pelled de Gaulle to do likewise. Their hands met in a brief clasp, 
which the high speed lenses recorded for posterity. They also re¬ 
corded the expressions on four famous faces: The President was 
laughing gleefully at the success of his stratagem; Churchill was 
smiling at the tip of his cigar; Giraud looked brightly innocent of 
guile; de Gaulle’s long nose was further elongated by distaste. 

However, the picture was an enormous success. Printed in papers 
throughout the world it created an impression of French harmony 
which not only had an immediately beneficial effect, but played its 
part in bringing the opposing factions together because they were 
obliged to live up to the expectations it aroused in the people. 


Casablanca was a terrific success. The unity between the British 
Empire and the United States was there highlighted and more 
firmly cemented than ever. It was there that the President evolved 
and won Churchill's consent to the Spartan formula of “uncondi¬ 
tional surrender” that forever banished the specter of appeasement. 

Despite his Herculean labors, Roosevelt thoroughly enjoyed the 
conference, and in his rare moments of relaxation, his spirits bub¬ 
bled over. Elliott, who was doing splendid, dangerous work in air 
photography reconnaissance, was with him most of the time, and by 
great good luck Franklin, Jr.’s destroyer, the Mayrant, came in with 
a convoy, and the President had two days in the company of his 
other son. There was a terrific family reunion that first night. 

On one thing Roosevelt was determined, security or no, and that 
was to review the troops. When the conference broke up, he was 
like a boy out of school, ready for fun. The next day he drove over 
the undulating coastal road in an open jeep. In the fields on either 
side were parked guns and tanks and vehicles of Patton’s magnificent 
II Armored Corps, while among them the stolid Arabs grazed their 
donkeys and camels. The long road was lined by GIs waiting at 
attention for they knew not what. 

As the jeep rolled slowly between the double ranks, the faces of 
the men registered first utter amazement and then utter delight; 
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the rigidity of attention broke down in a wild tumult of cheering, 
ranklin was deeply touched by that spontaneous tribute; his heart 
was full as the jeep carried him through the bright sunshine and the 
rolling thunder of the cheering swept onward up the lines. 


The President and Winston Churchill spent the last two days in 
Marrakesh, the southern capital and residence of the Sultan of 
Morocco. They stayed at the luxurious villa of Kenneth Pendar, a 
young American diplomat. Marrakesh was an ancient Moorish city, 
more nearly untouched by western influence than any the President 
had seen. Through its narrow streets moved a colorful torrent of 
dark-skinned humanity—Arabs, Moors, Negroes imported as slaves 
from the western Sudan, and a few Berbers, who had the proud 
aquiline look of a mountain people. From his car the President got 
glimpses down the turbulent bazaars where merchants, squatting 
before their stalls, cried their wares of silver filigree, native pottery, 
hand-wrought brass and copper, rugs and fine leather. The thick 
sweet-sour smell of the East was like a taste in his mouth; the vivid 
shifting colors were a delight to his eyes—after the drab protective 
coloration of modern war, it seemed to Franklin as startling as the 
change from black and white film to technicolor. 

The apogee of color was reached at the state banquet given by the 
Sultan with all the splendor that the Western world has renounced. 
That naive potentate treated his distinguished guests with the grave 
courtesy that was their due; but he left no doubt in anyone's mind 
that the one he admired most was that rip-roaring fighting man who 
wore his splendid weapons with a real warrior's swagger, General 
George S. Patton, Jr. 

Franklin enjoyed his stay in Marrakesh more than anything he 
had done in years. Often thereafter he spoke of his longing to return 
to "the fabulous city of Marrakesh," and to go someday to see the 
Berbers in the Grand Atlas. 

It was the first occasion that he and Winston Churchill ever had 
a peaceful unhurried time together. The conference was done, all 
issues settled for the present; and they could learn to know each other 
and deepen friendship by casual talk. They joked and needled each 
other in the exuberance of their spirits; or talked intimately of 
their highest aspirations. Franklin loved Churchill's stories of his 
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^L^llSventurous youth: the Boer War and his escape from captivity; 
war corresponding in Cuba; and, best of all, the tale of young Cap¬ 
tain Churchill leading the last real cavalry charge, lances in rest and 
bugles blowing, with Kitchener's army at Khartoum. 

In their serious discussions, the President listened with respect to 
the authentic voice of England, forcefully expressed in Churchill's 
magnificent Elizabethan prose, though he disagreed violently with 
the Prime Minister's imperialistic philosophy. 

For his part Churchill was alternately amused by his companion's 
earthy wit and astonished by the depth of his knowledge, the wide 
range of his vision, and his passion for the improvement of man¬ 
kind. 

Churchill was frankly for England first, and the rest of humanity 
thereafter. But the President was chiefly concerned with the welfare 
of the whole world, since he was convinced that only in the realiza¬ 
tion of liberty and security for all its people was there assurance of 
continuity for the American way of life. 

When the time came for the President to leave, Churchill and 
Pendar drove with him to the airport. The Prime Minister accom¬ 
panied Roosevelt to the foot of the ramp and stood under the great 
outstretched wing shaking his hand. Then he turned and hurried 
to the car. Sitting in it, he watched the President make his slow 
way up the ramp and disappear into the long tube of the cabin. 

''Come, let's go!" he said. 

“Don't you want to see the take-off?" Pendar asked. 

“No," Churchill replied violently. “I don't want to watch him go." 

As the car swung around and headed through the gates, Winston 
Churchill spoke again in a voice that was sonorous with emotion: 
“If anything happened to Franklin, I don't think I could take it. • 
He's the finest friend, the most farsighted and the greatest man I 
have ever known." 

Then in a fit of British bashfulness, the Prime Minister leaned 
out of the window of the car and made his victory sign, to an 
astonished little Arab boy. 
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T HE President's return route took him to the new base at 
Bathurst in British West Africa. From there he was supposed 
to hop to Natal in Brazil. However, 700 miles farther south 
lay the Negro Republic of Liberia. That bold and successful nine- 
teenth century experiment in Negro self-government was a clial- 
lenge to Roosevelt's insatiable interest in social progress, and he 
wanted to see it for himself. He gave the orders, and the big C-54 
flew southward around the bulge of Africa. At Monrovia, the capital 
of Liberia, Roosevelt spent the day driving around, visiting native 
industries, looking over educational facilities, and asking a steady 
stream of questions about local politics, industry, agriculture, educa¬ 
tion, and the administration of justice. That afternoon he flew 
back to Bathurst and early the following morning took off for 
Brazil. 

At Natal, Roosevelt conferred with President Vargas of Brazil 
through a long afternoon and evening. The Good Neighbor Policy 
had paid splendid dividends during the war. Almost all of Latin 
America was united in support of the United States. Brazil had made 
a particularly valuable contribution to the war effort; and this meet¬ 
ing was calculated to strengthen the bonds of alliance still further. 

From Natal the Presidential plane flew swiftly homeward. There 
was no time for more dallying. 

Back in Washington the President settled to the unremitting 
grind of work. Every moment of his days and most of his evenings 
were subject to the mounting pressure of affairs. No matter how 
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vAjtg£>the executive heads of departments and commissions com 1 
"ducted their operations, matters invariably arose that were the 
President’s responsibility and which he alone could determine. Tire 
amount of sheer detail involved was astronomical. 

The war went well: the Nazi Army suffered a shattering defeat at 
Stalingrad, and bloody footprints of retreat led across the Russian 
snows; Eisenhower and Montgomery closed the trap around the 
last Axis armies in Africa; MacArthur and Nimitz pushed two 
prongs of an offensive slowly forward against the swollen Empire 
of Japan. 

But, though victory lightened the President’s spirit, it did not 
ease his physical burden. In fact, his labors increased as the war 
effort hummed into high. Nor were his subordinate administrators 
always efficient-far from it. The overall job was well done:, the 
production of unimaginably vast quantities of supplies and materiel, 
of ships and planes and guns and food; training and arming 
xi,ooo,ooo men and replacements; meeting the colossal demands 
of Lend-Lease; allocating manpower, transportation, and consumer 
goods; and ten thousand other correlated factors. 

But there were inevitable breakdowns and tangles, times when the 
whole of one great department or another seemed to get, as the new 
phrase put it, “snafu.” Men working under terrific strain became 
abnormally touchy; feuds broke out. For instance, Ickes and Knox 
quarrelled over Alaskan oil, and refused to speak to each other at 
Cabinet meetings; Jesse Jones of the R.F.C. had a dozen battles on 
his hands; and in the State Department, Cordell Hull and Sumner 
Welles, who had been twin pillars of American statesmanship, 
were at loggerheads over Russian policy. The President, alone, could 
afford no temperamental vagaries—he had to keep calm and hold 
the whole complex organization together by the sheer power of his 
personality. 

In addition, though his mind and heart and soul were in the war 
effort, Roosevelt had not renounced his hopes of social progress. 
Some of the gains of the New Deal had to be sacrificed; a little of 
the power wrested from the industrialists must be lend-leased back 
to them so that they might operate at peak efficiency; and any 
further gains for labor must be temporarily arrested. But Roosevelt 
was determined that the basic social objectives, for which he had 
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jht all his life, should not be jeopardized. Already he was plan¬ 
ning for the ultimate transition back from war to peacetime produc¬ 
tion, so that victory would not result in industrial confusion. 

To help him in handling the mounting mass of administrative 
work, Roosevelt now had two more able assistants. Sam Rosenman 
had resigned his precious judgeship, and his keen mind and great 
organizing ability were at Roosevelt's service. When Admiral Leahy 
returned from his brilliant but thankless labors at Vichy, Roosevelt 
made him Chief of Staff to the President. This was a new office, and 
Leahy's duties were to advise the President on the complexities of 
global strategy and to maintain a close liaison between the White 
House and the Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

To Admiral Mclntire, watching his beloved patient with metic¬ 
ulous care, it seemed a miracle that tliQ tremendous daily stress 
and labor had no apparent effect either on the President's health or 
on his inimitable buoyancy. Visitors found Roosevelt as gay and 
charming as ever; the semiweekly press conferences were made 
lively by Rooseveltian wise-cracks; the intellectual leadership of the 
Nation was never more vigorous. 

Roosevelt's routine at the White House was not relaxed. Break¬ 
fast came at nine; and he read the papers and conferred with the 
bedside Cabinet, Leahy, Hopkins, Mclntire, Grace Tully, and 
whatever others of his intimates had something on their minds. At 
eleven o'clock, three bells clanging through the White House gave 
warning that the President was on the move. Guards cleared the 
corridors, wh ;1 secretaries, technicians, and servants peered through 
doorways to watch the little procession pass. Ahead went two secret 
service men and Fala. Then Roosevelt in his wheelchair, with 
Prettyman pushing as fast as he could, and the cigarette smoke 
streaming behind like the flat smoke trail of a fast express. To right 
and left or just behind, at a dog trot, came Leahy, Mclntire. Hop¬ 
kins, and Admiral Wilson Brown, all of them talking animatedly 
Then began the long business of the day: callers of lesser impor¬ 
tance every fifteen minutes; more serious interviews for longer 
periods; Cabinet meetings once a week or oftener; conferences with 
the Army and Navy heads, foreign diplomats, industrialists, labor 
leaders—“Hold the line!" “Get more production!" “Push on across 
the seas and continents toward the great distant goal!" 
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papers to sign; decisions to make—some trivial, some reaching into 
the distant future to touch the lives of unborn generations of the 
peoples of the earth. 

Sometimes, not often, the President snatched time for a brief 
drive in the afternoon; it renewed his energy to feel the wind in his 
face. Then back to the office until six-thirty. 

At that hour Mac sternly intervened, and brought the President 
to his office-dispensary next door. That was the most peaceful half 
hour of the day. Franklin relaxed, read the paper, got a rubdown, 
chatted with Mac and Harry, called in a young officer from the Map 
Room to give him the latest flash on the theatres of war. At seven 
he went up in the elevator to dress for dinner. 

In the evenings, when there were no special guests, the President 
usually worked alone at the big, crowded desk in the Oval Study. 
Sometimes there would be a knock at the door, and old Maze, the 
colored butler who had been with all the Presidents since Taft, 
would come in and hand him a folded scrap of paper: “We’re seeing 
a swell movie. Humphrey Bogart in terrific peril in Casablanca. Do 
come down. Eleanor.” Franklin might laugh and put his cares 
away—for that evening at least. 

Better even than Bogart or mystery stories were the reports of 
Wild Bill Donovan, head of the OSS, on the weird activities of 
his “cloak and dagger” boys. And when General Pat Hurley came 
back to report on his intrigues for the good cause in the Near East, 
Franklin listened enthralled; and thought up some more quick ones 


for the dashing General to put across. 

In April, the President went down to Monterey further to 
strengthen Pan-American ties by a fruitful meeting with President 
Avila Camacho of Mexico. 

In May, Churchill and his staff came to Washington again. Once 
more they surveyed the whole field of war; this time; as Churchill 
put it, “in the mellow light of victory.” For the Axis armies in 
Africa had surrendered; and the enemy thereby lost 300,000 men 
in the Tunisian campaign alone. The results of this meeting were 
very satisfactory. The plans for the invasion of Italy after the still 
unbegun campaign in Sicily—were completed. While the British 
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would not definitely commit themselves on the invasion of France^ 
^they agreed to limiting the scope of the Italian campaign. Greater 
attacks in the Pacific were jointly planned; and it was decided to 
make every effort to arrange a meeting with Stalin and possibly 
Chiang Kai-shek. Finally, to settle these open questions, a full- 
dress conference in Quebec was planned for August. 

In the interim came the hoped-for success of the invasion of Sicily 
and an added dividend. Soon after the Allied Armies landed on 
Italian soil, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
addressed a joint message to the people of Italy, telling them that 
the invasion of their country was '‘the direct consequence of the 
shameful leadership to which you have been subjected by Mussolini 
and his Fascist regime. 

“Mussolini carried you into this war as a satellite of a brutal 
destroyer of peoples and liberties. . . . This association with the 
designs of Nazi-controlled Germany was unworthy of Italy's ancient 
traditions of freedom and culture. . . . 

“The time has now come for you, the Italian people, to consult 
your own self-respect and your own interest and your own desire 
for a restoration of national dignity, security, and peace. The time 
has come for you to decide whether Italians shall die for Mussolini 
and Hitler—-or live for Italy and for civilization.” 

That was good Wilsonian technique, going over the heads of 
the rulers to the people. The Italians gave rapid evidence of its 
effect. On July 25, as Patton's new Seventh Army and Montgomery's 
veteran Eighth Army swept through Sicily, Mussolini was deposed 
and Marshall Pietro Badoglio assumed the government of Italy 
under King Victor Emmanuel. 

, Roosevelt triumphantly announced to the American people that: 
“The first crack in the Axis has come.” 

“But,” the President added, “our terms to Italy are still the same 
as our terms to Germany and Japan, 'Unconditional surrender.' ” 

“We will have no truck with Fascism. . . ” 

The new Italian Government wanted desperately to surrender; 
but the Nazi troops in Italy held them in a steel ring. In this situa¬ 
tion the negotiations were conducted in £n atmosphere of intrigue 
and mystery. Roosevelt delighted in the drama and the intrigue, 
but he did not allow his enjoyment to alter his inflexible determina- 
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in that the surrender should be absolute. And so it came about. 
On September 8, 1943, as Eisenhower’s army approached the 
Italian shore at Salerno, the news of Italy’s unconditional surrender 
was announced. For the first time Russia joined her Allies in accept¬ 
ing the armistice terms. 

The surrender did not mean the end of fighting, for the Nazis 
still held Italy in their relentless grasp. But it did mean that the 
large Italian Navy came into the possession of the Allies. The Battle 
of the Mediterranean was won; no longer was there an enemy fleet 
to threaten that vital artery of supply; and the battered ships that 
had guarded it so long against tremendous odds could sail to further 
battles in the Pacific, where Allied might was slowly building up to 
invincible strength. 


Meanwhile, in August, the conference had begun in Quebec. 
There, in the Citadel above the Plains of Abraham, the last diver¬ 
gencies of Allied policy were ironed out. After some very hot argu¬ 
ments, the British definitely committed themselves to Overlord, the 
invasion of France. 

Other important decisions were the increase of aid to China, 
which was hard pressed in her almost isolated stand against Japan, 
and the limited recognition of de Gaulle’s French Committee of 
National Liberation. The final act of the conference was an urgent 
invitation to Joseph Stalin to another conference to concert the 
final blows against the Axis. 

During the conference, the President went to Ottawa, where he 
told some 30,000 Canadians, and, by short-wave radio beamed on 
Berlin, a considerably larger number of Germans, that if Hitler and 
his generals could know our plans they would realize “that sur¬ 
render would pay them better now than later.” 

However, the President warned the Allies against forgetting the 
ethical objectives of the war in the flush of victory: “I am ever¬ 
lastingly angry only at those who assert vociferously that the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter are nonsense because they are 
unattainable.” 

Those are the people, he told his audience, who at other times 
would have said “that the Declaration of Independence was utter 
piffle . . . would have laughed uproariously at the Magna Carta 
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aridwould have derided Moses when he came from the Mountain 
with the Ten Commandments. 

“We concede that these great teachings are not perfectly lived 
up to today, but I would rather be a builder than a wrecker, hoping 
always that the structure of life is growing—not dying. 

“May the destroyers who still persist in our midst decrease! 

. . Some day, in the distant future, perhaps—-but someday it 
is certain—all of them will remember with the Master: ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself / ” 


After the conference, Roosevelt brought Winston Churchill 
home for a quiet visit at Hyde Park. To be together in the peaceful 
beauty of the President's home was a rare delight to these two 
friends. Not that the quiet of the Hudson River Valley had a 
soporific effect on their minds—on the contrary! They constantly 
sharpened their wits and stimulated their ideas by verbal clashes 
that were at times extremely caustic. The depth of their friendship 
was measured by their ability to argue violently without fear of 
straining it. 

One night they and Plarry Ilopkins—and Fala—dined at Cousin 
Laura Delano's home in Rhinebeck. The little house stood high 
on a hillside facing the river. On a fine hot evening such as this, 
the doors that made two walls of the drawing room were folded 
back, so that Franklin, sitting in his favorite chintz-covered arm¬ 
chair, felt as though he were in a luxurious tent, looking down the 
broad green stairs of the terraced hillside to the glory of sunset on 
the burnished river and the dark hunter's green of the hills beyond. 

When dinner was finished they sat for a long time in the candle¬ 
light, while the fragrant smoke of Churchill's cigar went straight 
upward in the still air. There was wonderfully exciting talk as they 
reshaped a world and argued hotly about it. Once, when the Presi¬ 
dent voiced an especially idealistic concept, there was a rumble of 
protest from the Prime Minister. “It would be deleterious to the 
interests of the British Empire—" 

“My dear Winston," Roosevelt said lightly, “the British Empire 
doesn't exist any longer; it's a figment of your imagination." 

Churchill acknowledged the hit with a shake of his head and a 
good-natured roar; and plunged right on in his magnificent Kip- 
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ngesque concept of imperial responsibility. India was a delicate 
subject, since that vast imperial possession was in half-open revolt 
against British rule. But there was nothing delicate about the ham- 
mer-and-tongs discussion that ensued. This time it was Church ill's 
turn to score. As the argument grew incandescent, he rose from his 
chair. “Do you want India?” he asked; and spreading his hands as 
though they were carrying that great country, he walked over to the 
President and presented them to him, saying “Here it is.” 


The great new battleship Iowa , 45,000 tons, nine 16-incli guns, 
looking from the escorting planes like a gigantic pincushion because 
of her bristling anti-aircraft armament, plowed solidly through 
the big Atlantic waves. Water cascaded in swirling suds over her 
foredeck, but the sundeck aft, where the President sat, was sunny 
and dry. America had put a great many precious eggs in that armor- 
plated basket. Besides the President, there were Harry Hopkins, 
Mclntire, King, Marshall, Arnold, and a dozen more of the men 
who were entrusted with directing the power of the United States. 

The President, in genial mood, occupied the Admiral's suite with 
its private deck. Things were going well indeed, for at last he was to 
meet Stalin face to face; to sit down and plan with him, not only 
for war, but for that fairer world which would be worth the awful 
price of victory. Thanks to Cordell Hull for this great opportunity! 
The elderly, ailing Tennesseean had made the dangerous and ardu¬ 
ous trip to Moscow to establish a concord between the great nations 
and decide upon an agenda for this coming meeting that seemed 
to assure its success. 

The news from the battlefronts was good. After the critical 
struggle on the beaches of Salerno, Eisenhower s armies had pushed 
on to takeNaples and the huge Foggia airfields, from which the aerial 
blows against Fortress Europa could be almost doubled. The Rus¬ 
sians were shoving the Germans back with a series of mighty heaves. 
The yellow line in the Pacific was being crimped at Its edges; and 
the Japanese Navy was being whittled away. 

But the President thought that events in the United States might 
ultimately be counted as more important than any of those things. 
The Republican Postwar Advisory Council had declared unan¬ 
imously for “responsible participation by the United States in a 
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military aggression and to attain permanent peace with orgam 
justice in a free world.” And the United States Senate, by a 
vote of 85 to 5, had gone on record as favoring United States 
cooperation with other nations in establishing an “international 
authority with power to prevent aggression and to preserve the 
peace of the world.” Isolationism seemed doomed. 

The President had a lovely trip. Pie read a great pile of detective 
stories and lent them around the ship, swapped funny stories with 
the young officers, had a daily massage from Commander Fox, his 
trainer, and went to the movies nearly every night. It was a lot 
better than traveling by plane. It was also much more nerve-wrack- 
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ing for the naval men who must guard that precious ship as she 
sailed into the narrow strait where Gibraltar stood at the gateway 
to the Mediterranean Sea. 

When the Iowa docked at Oran, General Ike was on hand to 
greet his Commander-in-Chief. Franklin found the General rather 
upset about something. It seemed that the anxiety of the security 
people had led them to take the extreme measure of barring troops 
from contact with the President. Ike was furious that anyone should 
think that the President was not safe in the midst of his army. 
Franklin was just as upset and straightened that situation out in 
short order. 

The President's C-54 was waiting at La Senia airport with Major 
Otis F. Bryan at the controls. Behind it the fighter escort of P^'s 
and Spitfires were lined up for the take-off, and overhead P-^’s 
wheeled under low, rain-swollen clouds that raced in from the sea. 
The President took his place in the plane and said, “Sit beside me, 
Ike, I ve wanted to talk to you for a long time.” 

As they came in for the landing at Tunis, Ike pointed out the 
line of the Axis last stand in Africa. The President spent the night 
in Eisenhower s white villa on the sea near ancient Carthage. He 
was supposed to go on to Cairo the next day, but the sight of the 
battlefields had touched his imagination. 

“I'll stay here today,” he said decisively, “and do a little sight¬ 
seeing. We'll make the flight to Cairo tonight.” 

Roosevelt spent the day motoring around the battlefields with 
Eisenhower, hearing the details of that first great victory and marvel- 
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the tenacity of the men who had fought their way through 
the precipitous mountains which ringed the coastal plain. That 
night he boarded the C-54 and lay down on a rubber mattress 
placed between two backless seats with a green curtain rigged 
around it. 

While the President slept peacefully, his plane flew alone through 
the darkness above the empty desert. He awoke just at dawn feeling 
refreshed and fit. The vast motionless oceans of sand seven thousand 
feet below were golden pink in the morning light and ahead a belt of 
brilliant green stretched right across the horizon. Franklin realized 
that it was the narrow strip of cultivation along the Nile, and he 
knew that only a few thousand years ago the whole area of civiliza¬ 
tion was hardly wader than the emerald thread that ran through 
the sterile, golden desert for 1,200 miles, from Alexandria to Karnak. 

Losing altitude in a long power glide, Major Bryan flew down the 
Nile. As the ground came up to them, they could distinguish the 
details of a pattern of agriculture that had not changed since historic 
time began. The President was as excited as any tourist at the sight 
of ox-turned waterwheels filling the irrigation ditches, of fellaheen 
toiling in the bright green fields boxed in by the chocolate mud 
dikes, and of ships of ancient design with lateen sails on the Nile. 

"Look, there are the Pyramids,” said Mac, who was sitting beside 
the President. 

Franklin saw three triangular amethyst clouds resting on the rim 
of the desert. Major Bryan swung the plane off course to circle them, 
and Franklin looked down on the Sphinx crouching in the sun. At 
the end of a long straight road, the roofs and minarets of Cairo were 
iridescent in the morning light. 

Roosevelt was for driving in to see the city as soon as he landed; 
but Mike Reilly, the security chief, said "No.” 

"Mr. Churchill can go if he likes,” added the secret service man, 
'"because if anybody starts shooting he can at least jump out and run. 
But you are too immobile.” 

Franklin was disgruntled, but obediently retired to the square 
white villa which Alexander Kirk, United States Minister to Egypt, 
had turned over to him. Churchill was already installed in British 
Minister R. G. Casey's house farther up the road, and their staffs 
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pyramids. 

Preliminary talks began at once. The Combined Chiefs of Staff 
argued some more about the plans for invasion to be presented to 
the Russians, while Churchill and Roosevelt renewed their friend¬ 
ship and revised their prospectus of the great events ahead. 

Presently the plane bearing Generalissimo and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek arrived from China. Roosevelt warmly greeted lovely 
Madame Chiang as an old friend—she had visited at Hyde Park. 
The Generalissimo was tall, gaunt and ascetic. His character had 
been fired in the kiln of war to the hardness of Ming porcelain; 
humor and graciousness had been consumed in the process, but 
deep within him burned the intense determination that had held an 
overwhelming foe at bay for six interminable years. 

Most of the conferences were held in the drawing room of the 
Kirk house. The President sat on a sofa, with Madame Chiang 
beside him to interpret; the Generalissimo was tensely upright in 
a straight chair; Churchill, benignantly at ease. 

Chiang had a single driving motive: to obtain all possible aid for 
China, which was near the breaking point. Roosevelt, with his 
family background of Chinese associations, was emotionally sym¬ 
pathetic; but he kept the global picture clear in his mind. China 
must not be allowed to go under, but until victory in the west was 
won, aid to her must be held to the absolute minimum necessary 
to maintain her. So, against his personal desire, he bargained closely 
with the Chinese leader. With the assistance of their military ad¬ 
visers, they were able to reach an agreement which, while it did not 
satisfy Chiang, yet gave him the courage to hold on. Then they 
sketched the plans for the great assault on Japan when the full 
power of Britain and American could at last be brought to bear. 

On the final disposition of Japan they were unanimous: She 
was to be stripped of her Empire and the means of making war; the 
territories that she had stolen from China were to be returned; 
Korea would be free and independent. 

The President’s plane made an early start for Teheran. The 
flight was scheduled to take about six hours, traversing the whole 
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of Palestine, but Roosevelt refused to be hurried. "We must 
take some extra time/' he said. "I may never come this way again." 

With Major Bryan, he mapped a course that took them to almost 
every historic place in the Holy Land. "Fly low," he ordered, "and 
when you get to a sacred landmark, circle it as close as you dare." 

They came first to Beersheba with its famous wells, and flew on 
up the valley and over the arid mountains to Bethlehem. Bryan put 
the plane in so steep a bank that one wing seemed about to touch 
the ground. Franklin stared at the little Church of the Nativity 
and wished he could alight. Then up the road to Jerusalem they 
flew in less than a minute and circled around the gleaming city, 
while Franklin picked out the sacred buildings and called them 
off excitedly to Mclntire who sat beside him: The Tomb of David 
and Zion Gate; the Dome of the Rock; Calvary, with Mohammedan 
tombs on its slopes; Damascus Gate, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Wailing Wall. 

"Tell Bryan to go around again," he ordered. And so they did, 
while the people looked up in wonder at the great plane that 
skimmed so close it seemed to scrape the ancient battlements. 

Then they circled the terraced Mount of Olives, crowned by the 
Church of the Ascension, and turned toward the Dead Sea. From 
there the course lay straight up the River Jordan—with a detour to 
Jericho and another to Nazareth—to the little shining Sea of Galilee, 
where fishermen still pulled their nets. Finally they passed above a 
tiny village near a spur of low mountains. 

"That's Dan," the President said, settling back in his seat with 
a sigh of satisfaction. "We've seen it all from Beersheba to Dan." 

"You know' this country as though you were raised here," ex¬ 
claimed Mclntire. 

"So I do,” said Franklin. 

The plane crossed those other two channels of ancient civilization, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, then climbed steeply to top the 
Hamadan Range. The President clapped on his oxygen mask while 
Mac watched him anxiously, but he showed no ill effects from the 
altitude. 

From the airport the road led straight to Teheran. The President's 
car raced along it, past lines of stolid-looking Persians, and hundreds 
of Russian guards in loose gray blouses belted at the waist, dark 
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ousers tucked into heavy, accordion-wrinkled boots, and flat 
aps. Each of them gripped a Russian Tommy-gun with tense 
expectancy. 

The Russians had politely turned over their embassy to the 
President—Stalin lived in a small bluish villa on its grounds. 
Churchill stayed at the adjoining British Embassy. The President’s 
car passed between the high green gates of the embassy compound, 
and he was faced by a huge, sprawling building that had the tar¬ 
nished grandeur of a millionaire’s mansion gone to seed. Paint was 
chipped from splendid cornices, and chunks of plaster, fallen from 
the walls, uncovered the stuffing of earth and straw like sawdust 
spilling from a broken doll. Here and there swastikas, scrawled by 
departed Nazis, struck an ironic note. 

Roosevelt was tremendously excited at the prospect of meeting 
the man who ruled the vast mysterious Russian horde. When Stalin 
came walking across the grounds, the President first thought him 
a small man to fill so great a place; but then he felt the elemental 
force that radiated from the Marshal’s square, powerful figure. 
Stalin’s head was large, thickly thatched with silvering hair, and 
silver gleamed in his drooping moustache. Plis face was deeply lined, 
and in repose seemed kindly. When he smiled, his eyes twinkled 
with humor. The Russian’s hands were strong and square, a 
laborer’s hands. Even in his beautifully tailored beige uniform with 
the marshal’s epaulettes and the bright order on his breast, he 
looked like a peasant. 

Before they got down to the business of conferring, there was 
the ceremony of presenting the Sword of Stalingrad which Churchill 
had brought from London for the Marshal. The ceremony was short 
but touching. A young British lieutenant held the long, straight 
sword high, while Churchill made a short, emotional speech. Stalin 
replied in Russian. Then the Prime Minister reverently took the 
sword in both hands and presented it to the Marshal who accepted 
it and bent to kiss the beautifully wrought hilt. He slowly drew it 
part way from the scabbard, then slipped it back, and handed it to 
General Voroshilov. The ceremony was over. 

“I’d like to see the sword,” said the President. 

He gripped the hilt in his right hand and tried the balance of 
the sword. It was so superbly fashioned, you didn’t feel the weight 
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m/rather, it seemed an extension of your own arm. Fran 
ghed in delight at such perfection. He raised the sword high and 
slashed at the air, watching the light splinter and flash from the 
polished steel. 


The conference at Teheran was gay and, on the whole, smooth. 
Roosevelt, as he said afterward, “got along fine with Marshal Stalin/' 
The Marshal, he thought, was a man of relentless determination 
and stalwart good humor, truly representative of the Russian people. 
Stalin was in a jovial mood. Like Churchill after Pearl Harbor, he 
knew now that the war would not be lost. Roosevelt felt that Stalin 
really liked and trusted him. Before the Conference was over he was 
calling the Marshal “Uncle Joe.” 

Not so with Churchill. There was an instinctive reaction of dis¬ 
like between him and the Russian autocrat, perhaps because they 
both thought along imperial lines, and those lines crossed. Once, 
while they discussed the timing of Overlord and Churchill cautiously 
held out for some later date, the Russian's irritation burst forth. 

“In the last war,” he growled, “you said you'd fight anybody, 
anytime, any place. Now you won't fight anybody, anytime, any¬ 
where.” 

The timing of Overlord was not settled until the second day of 
the conference, when Roosevelt promised it by June i, 1944. 

Stalin made many concessions to Roosevelt's point of view. Often 
they found themselves on the same side of an argument, even 
though Franklin's love for Churchill inclined his heart the other 
way. That was all to the good. All this left Roosevelt holding a sort 
of balance of power between them, which didn't displease him. 

There were, however, far more points of agreement than disagree¬ 
ment, the controlling one being determination that Germany should 
be totally defeated. When the timing of Overlord was fixed, Stalin 
promised a great Russian offensive to coordinate with it. Churchill 
and Roosevelt had already agreed on Eisenhower for Supreme Com¬ 
mander of the invasion forces. General Marshall wanted the post; 
but the Chief of Staff was doing so well where he was and Eisen¬ 
hower was performing so brilliantly in his arena, that it seemed 
folly to make a change. Besides, both statesmen rightly attached 
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ious importance to Ike's extraordinary ability to fuse Britons 


Americans into a team. 


In order to let Stalin feel he was in on the planning, Roosevelt 
asked him: "Whom do you think we should choose for Supreme 
Commander?" 


"Eisenhower, of course," said Stalin. "He's the best general you've 
got." 


In addition to all the other agreements, Stalin promised to de¬ 
clare war on Japan six months after Germany surrendered. This was 
the time needed to redeploy the Red Armies. 

Roosevelt felt that detailed planning of the post-war world must 
wait on events. For the present he used his favorite technique of 
getting agreement on principles and leaving specific differences to 
be ironed out in later conferences. He knew perfectly well that the 
Russians would be hard to deal with when it came to definite settle¬ 
ments; but he also saw that it was impossible to get them to agree 
on such things at this first conference. If he could induce them to 
commit themselves to the great basic principles of liberty and 
equality for all peoples, and to the formation of a Union of Nations 
to prevent war, they would find it more difficult to revert to forth¬ 
right imperialism later. Not that they wouldn't try. He did not 
believe that their lip service to western idealism meant that the 
Russians had changed their nature. Holding Stalin in line would 
take a firm hand. But Roosevelt did think that even the vague 
general commitments made now would provide a certain leverage 
when the peace was finally written. 

On the formation of the Union of Nations to prevent war, by 
force if necessary, the President was absolutely determined. He did 
not propose to repeat the mistakes of the League of Nations. His 
League or Union would have teeth in it; it would be as alert and 
militant as a police force to put down the crime of war. 

Stalin agreed enthusiastically to the formation of such a union, 
and the terms of a declaration embodying the basic principles that 
Roosevelt held to so firmly were agreed upon. 

The Teheran Declaration stated that: . . We recognize fully 
the supreme responsibility resting upon us and all the nations to 
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peace which will command good will from the overwhelming 
masses of the peoples of the world and banish the scourge and terror 
of war for many generations. . . . 

'We shall seek the cooperation and active participation of all 
nations, large and small . . . w r hose peoples ... are dedicated 
... to the elimination of tyranny. . . . We will welcome them as 
they may choose to come into the world family of democratic 
nations. . . . 

'We came here with hope and determination. We leave here 
friends in fact, in spirit, and in purpose. 

"Signed at Teheran, December 1, 1943 
"Roosevelt, Stalin, Churchill/' 

There it stood, good only as long as good faith implemented it. 
But without faith there was no hope at all. 

Roosevelt was tired after Teheran. It had been four days of 
terrific strain, four nights of official gaiety. In one sense the nights 
were more exhausting than the days, and the necessity for the long 
banquets might seem obscure. But the Russians attached great 
importance to such occasions. To them no conference was com¬ 
plete without the formal seal of good fellowship affixed by consum¬ 
ing together great quantities of food and gallons of champagne and 
vodka. 

Perhaps they had the right idea. Certainly the night of Winston 
Churchill's birthday had been a case in point. At the great table 
in the British Embassy, Russians, Britons and Americans had 
mingled together in the carefree mood that a birthday party inspires. 
It was much like any such occasion, with a cake and candles, pres¬ 
ents, toasts and genuine good feeling—Franklin made the martinis 
himself to give a more informal atmosphere. The difference was that 
the guests were the rulers of the three great nations upon whose 
good will the peace of the world and the future of mankind de¬ 
pended. Some day the memory of the friendliness promoted that 
evening might arise to smooth tempers and produce agreement in 
an international crisis. It was possible that the good will inspired 
by Winston's birthday party could have more significance for the 
future of the world than the formal agreement entered into by 
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;men who might have their fingers crossed behind their backs. 


Tired though he was, the President held another conference on 
his return to Cairo, this time with President M. Ismet Inonu of 
Turkey—it was vitally important to keep Turkish sympathy on the 
right side. Then he flew to Tunis for two days' rest at Eisenhower's 
white villa by the sea. 

The President was in high spirits as he sat in the drawing room 
with Ike looking through a picture window at the vivid blue water 
of the Gulf of Tunis and the jagged mountains of the Cap Bon 
Peninsula outlined against the delicate colors of the evening sky. 
He had been looking forward to the pleasure of telling Ike the 
great news. Gleefully he cocked his cigarette holder at its most 
acute angle. 

“Well, Ike," he drawled, “you'd better begin to pack your duds. 
You're going to London." 

From Tunis, Roosevelt flew to Sicily to see the battlefields and 
appear before the troops. He would like to have gone to Italy, where 
the armies were grappling before Cassino, but security would not 
permit. Pie did go to Malta, that heroic, battered bastion of democ¬ 
racy, whose people crouching in its labyrinthine caves had held out 
through three thousand air raids. 

Then back to Oran, where the Iowa , after having been sent to 
Brazil and back to keep her out of harm’s way, was waiting. So 
through the narrow straits again, this time yet more dangerous 
because the Nazis were lying in wait, and home across a tranquil sea. 
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E ARLY in 1944, the quadrennial storm clouds gathered on the 
political horizon, and the first mutterings of campaign oratory- 
rolled across the land. The battle for Washington promised to 
be just as acrimonious—if less sanguinary—as those in Europe or the 
Pacific. Political sniping began early, and, as usual, there was a flank 
attack against the President's family. Franklin was very proud of 
his boys. Jimmy had distinguished himself with the Marines in the 
Pacific, and nothing was tougher than that. Elliott's work in photo 
reconnaissance had been performed with true Rooseveltian daring. 
Frankie had gone through the whole Mediterranean campaign in 
a destroyer, was bombed and strafed countless times, and had earned 
the highest commendation of his superiors. Johnnie was equally 
well liked in his ship in the Pacific. It wasn't favoritism cither, and 
the fact that a man's father is President offers no shield against 
bombs or bullets—if anything it would tend to attract them. 

And yet every time one of the boys got a well deserved promotion, 
there was a hue and cry. One day a letter came that ended— 
“Pop, sometimes I really hope that one of us gets killed so that 
maybe they'll stop picking on the rest of the family. . . 

Franklin was hit hard by that thought. The strain had been so 
long, the burden heavy enough without this. His boys were fight¬ 
ing just like anybody else's boys—he loved them just as much. It 
was so damned unfair. Only last summer he had broken the news 
to Harry Hopkins of the death of his son, Stephen Hopkins, in the 
Pacific; had seen the stricken look on Harry's face. Any day now, 
Harry mi^ht have to do the same for him. There in his Executive 
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:e with a visitor sitting beyond the desk, the President put d< 

(s son's letter and wept. 

The main barrage of the political attack was, as always, con¬ 
centrated on Eleanor. She had made a trip to the South Pacific, 
a hard and dangerous trip. She dreaded it and went only because 
her conscience goaded her. The opposition called it a junket and 
made it sound like fun or self-glorification. But the secret reports 
from commanders on those lonely, besieged islands showed that the 
GIs loved it. She had done more for morale than half a dozen 
USO shows. 

Now in the spring of 1944, she wanted to go to England to visit 
the troops who would soon face the steel-girdled coast of France. 
Franklin opposed it: "In an election year, you’ll only give more 
ammunition to my enemies.” 

“I think it’s right to go,” said Eleanor. And she went. 

In London, Eleanor caught a very bad cold. Bill Phillips, who 
was now diplomatic adviser to Eisenhower, went to see her off at the 
rainswept airfield near London. 

"You’ll never make it with that awful cold,” he said. "To visit 
twenty-six cantonments in ten days would be a terrific iob even 
if you were feeling tiptop.” 

"I’ll make it,” Eleanor said. 

She went through every engagement. Phillips met her at the field 
on her return to London. 

"You’ve done a great job, Eleanor,” he said. 

She beamed with pleasure. "Are you sure it was good?” she 
asked. 

"Yes,” Bill answered. "I’ve read all the reports that came in to 
SHAEF, and they are unanimous in their enthusiastic description 
of the effect on morale.” 

"Oh, Bill,” said Eleanor, "would you write that to Franklin?” 


The main attack against Roosevelt himself was on the score of 
his health. He was used to that. In every election he had ever fought 
since 1921, the cry had been raised that he was incapable of filling 
office. He had shown them how wrong they were, and he’d show 
them again. 

Sometimes he admitted to himself that he was tired. Who 
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dn't be? But it was nothing that a few weeks’ rest woul 
fire. Mac was troubled by the fact that his patient had lost quite 
a little weight, but Mac was as fussy as the mother of an only 
child. The prospect of four years more of such strain and labor, 
of the final grueling drive for victory, and then the struggle to 
achieve a real and lasting peace, was a forbidding thing to face. 
But Roosevelt never for a moment wavered. This time there were 
no doubts as to whether he would run again. He could no more 
quit than the commander of an army could resign under fire, for that 
is how he thought of himself—as the Commander-in-Chief. 

It was unthinkable that he should not be there to make the peace 
for which he had striven so long. No, there could be no question 
of his not running. He'd find the strength somewhere to see things 
through until the peace was made. He knew he could, because he 
had to. 

The only question was who would be nominated for Vice-Presi¬ 
dent—the possible successor to the great task. Henry Wallace 
would be best; but Henry was frightfully unpopular with all the 
conservatives. He'd bring no votes; in fact, he'd be a liability, for 
all his following were radicals who would vote for Roosevelt any¬ 
how; and Henry would frighten possible conservative votes away. 
Yet, Franklin was determined to have him anyway until, in June, 
the Republicans nominated Tom Dew’ey. 

That meant a hard fight. Dewey was a vote-getter and a canny 
professional politician—he'd not make Willkie's mistakes. The 
Democrats could afford to take no chances. The Party leaders told 
the President that he could not be sure of winning with Wallace. 
Roosevelt reluctantly saw their point. 

Nothing was settled by Convention time. Jimmy Byrnes was the 
strongest contender; in a free and open fight, he'd get the nomina¬ 
tion. He was a good man, too, with lots of experience and a wide 
knowledge of foreign affairs. But the C.I.O., with their new Political 
Action Committee, hated Byrnes. They put the screws on, and the 
Party leaders didn't want to antagonize so powerful a group for the 
sake of a secondary place on the ticket. So they turned thumbs down 
on Byrnes. 

Roosevelt was nominated by acclamation in Chicago on July 
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r 1944. The Vice-Presidential vote was due the next day and ^ 
candidate. Bob Hannegan, Democratic National Chairman, tele¬ 
phoned the President, who was at San Diego on his way to Hawaii 
and the Aleutian Islands. 

“We can get an agreement on Harry Truman,” he said, “but we 
haven’t told him yet—he’s still working hard for Byrnes. Will Harry 


Sl 


be agreeable to you?” 

Roosevelt thought it over. Despite his connection with the 
Pendergast machine in Missouri. Truman had proved himself a 
good and conscientious Senator. Plis handling of the Truman Com¬ 
mittee had given him a national reputation. That he was fair and 
liberal-minded Roosevelt knew, for they had worked together on the 
Democratic platforms in ’36, ’40, and ’44. Harry would be a unifying 
influence in the Party, and if he did not know a great deal about 
foreign affairs, he had shown an ability to learn. 

Hannegan, at the other end of the telephone, was urging Harry’s 
cause enthusiastically. Roosevelt was swayed. He dared not be 
stubborn and risk a party fight. That might jeopardize the whole 
election, and so the making of the peace and the future of the 
world. After all, the Vice-President played a small part in the 


Government unless— 

The President made up his mind. “Well, Harry’s an honest man, 
he said. 


Only a very small portion of the President’s time and thought was 
allotted to politics. Both in the East and in the West the war was 
mounting to its stupendous climax. And as the armies moved 
slowly forward, new problems arose in connection with liberated or 
occupied territories, and also with such touchy matters as the Rus¬ 
sian attitude toward Finland, Poland, and the Balkan countries. 
The Italian campaign caused Roosevelt considerable anxiety. After 
taking Naples, the allied armies had bogged down in front of the 
formidable Gustav Line, held up by bad weather, the perpendicular 
terrain, and the desperate German resistance. Churchill plugged 
for an “end run,” an amphibious operation up the Italian coast to 
Anzio behind the German lines. The American Joint Chiefs would 
have been satisfied to keep the Germans busy while they built up 
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■ forces for Overlord, but Churchill was so insistent that Gen¬ 
eral Alexander, who had taken over from Eisenhower in the Mediter¬ 
ranean Theatre, was told to go ahead. 

The Anzio operation opened brilliantly with almost unopposed 
landings; and then met the brunt of a terrific Nazi counterattack 
that almost swept the Allies from the beachhead. Churchill was 
calling for reinforcements and brought all sorts of pressure to bear 
to strengthen the Italian front at the expense of Overlord. 

Roosevelt knew that Churchill was still leery of the invasion of 
France, and wouldn't mind if it were postponed. The Prime Min¬ 
ister would like to have thrown more forces into the southern front, 
partly for military reasons and partly because Britain's traditional 
policy of pre-eminence in the Mediterranean would best be served 
by getting Allied troops into the Balkans before the Russians 
arrived. 

Fond as he was of Winston, the President had no intention of 
being maneuvered into disregarding his own Chiefs of Staff, with 
whom he was in complete accord. He firmly resisted all efforts to 
divert any more troops and supplies from Overlord than were 
absolutely necessary to save the Anzio beachhead. However, figur¬ 
ing just how much was necessary was a difficult business. Too much 
would delay the invasion of France, too little would bring bloody 
defeat at Anzio. The Joint Chiefs of Staff worked out the problem 
and made their recommendations, but the heavy responsibility for 
the final word was upon the President. 

The calculations proved to be exact. Anzio held and by May, 
Alexander had gathered his strength for a big shove forward. The 
pressure burst the German lines; the troops at Anzio linked up 
with the main armies and on June 4, Rome fell. 

Triumphantly, Roosevelt announced the fall of the first Axis 
capital in a Fireside Chat on the night of June 5: "One down and 
two to go!'' And he added his thanks to the victorious troops and 
the words "May God bless them and watch over them and over all 
of our gallant fighting men/' 

He spoke of the armies in Italy, but on that night of June 5, 
1944, his prayer was for the men on rolling ships and plunging 
landing craft moving up the stormy Channel, while at that very 
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lent the airborne troops were floating down from a windy s 
ie birdcage fields of Normandy. 



The last days before the invasion were a time of terrific tension. 
The American Joint Chiefs of Staff firmly believed it could be 
done; the British were less enthusiastic, but nonetheless working 
for it all out. Both were prepared for terrible losses on the beach¬ 
heads. So much depended on tactical surprise. It was impossible 
to conceal the gathering of those enormous forces in the British 
Isles, so the fact of an invasion was known to all. But if the secret 
of the time and place had been well kept, all might be well. If not, 
the Germans could mass overwhelming strength at the critical 
points and crush the invaders with bloody slaughter. If that should 
happen, Roosevelt knew that some of the blame must rest on him, 
since he had backed his military advisers so enthusiastically against 
the British point of view. 

Often during the last of May and the early days of June there 
would be a knock on the door of the Map Room and Prettyman’s 
voice would call, “The President!' 1 A young officer would come 
out and wheel the President into the guarded room. There lie would 
sit, studying the maps and asking innumerable questions. Just before 
D-Day, as before every major operation, the President went to the 
Map Room for a special briefing on the plans. And what plans they 
were! Stupendous in their scope, immeasurably complex in their 
details, involving tides, winds, and flying conditions and the co¬ 
ordination with the utmost exactitude in timing of a hundred 
thousand different units of land, sea, and air forces. And beyond the 
chances of human or mechanical failure w'ere the incalculables, a 
sudden shift of weather, a premature discovery by unavoidable mis¬ 
chance. So it came back again to the question, how much did the 
Nazis know? It was an enormous gamble; the one sort of gamble 
that the President hated to take, a gamble with human lives. 

After his broadcast on the night of June 5, Franklin sat up late 
listening to the first reports of the landings, and while he waited 
he wrote a prayer. By noon on June 6, which was evening in Nor¬ 
mandy, it was evident that the first throw of the great gamble had 
won. Tactical surprise had been achieved. Troops were ashore in 
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ge numbers and only at Omaha Beach, where a German division 
had unfortunately been holding maneuvers, had the losses been 


heavy. 

That night of June 6, Roosevelt spoke again to the American 
people, giving them a prayer that expressed the tilings that were 
deepest in his heart: 


“Almighty God: Our sons, pride of our nations, this day have 
set upon a mighty endeavor, a struggle to preserve our Republic, 
our religion and our civilizations, and to set free a suffering 
humanity. 

“Lead them straight and true; give strength to their arms, stout¬ 
ness to their hearts, steadfastness in their faith. 

“They will need Thy blessings. Their road will be long and hard. 
. . . Some will never return. Embrace these, Father, and receive 
them, Thy heroic servants, into Thy Kingdom. . . . 

“And, O Lord, give us faith. ... Let not the keenness of our 
spirit ever be dulled. . . . 

“With Thy blessing, we shall prevail over the unholy forces of 
our enemy. Help us to conquer the apostles of greed and racial 
arrogances. Lead us to the saving of our country, and with our sister 
nations into a world unity that will spell a sure peace-a peace 
invulnerable to the schemings of unworthy men. And a peace that 
will let all men live in freedom, reaping the just rewards of their 
honest toil. 

“Thy will be done. Almighty God. 

“Amen ” 


The invasion succeeded brilliantly under Eisenhower's competent 
direction. It moved according to plan and in the smooth working 
of the strategic scheme, the President, for the time, had no further 
part to play. But other matters awaited his decision, among them 
two of the utmost importance. The first was the question of land¬ 
ings in southern France. This operation, known as “Anvil," was 
originally planned to take place simultaneously with Overlord. 
Lack of transport had delayed it, and now Churchill and the British 
Joint Chiefs proposed giving it up altogether. I heir reasons were 
that it would divert forces from the Normandy front; and would 
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ploy large numbers of troops that would otherwise be used in 
Northern Italy. 

General Marshall went to the President. He reported that the 
American Joint Chiefs considered Anvil absolutely essential. The 
whole plan for the liberation of France was based on the Seventh 
Army being landed on the Riviera coast and moving north to a 
juncture with the Allied armies sweeping east from Normandy and 
Brittany. Marshall said that Ike was frantic at the proposed change 
and that the Supreme Commander needed the great port of 
Marseilles in order to get sufficient supplies ashore for his armies. 

There was no doubt in Roosevelt's mind as to his course. It was 
evident that Churchill was still fondly looking toward the “Under¬ 
belly" and still hoping to get Allied troops into the Balkans. Roose¬ 
velt had complete confidence in Eisenhower and felt that his ideas 
must prevail. He called Churchill by telephone and told him that 
he stood firmly behind the American Joint Chiefs and the Supreme 
Commander. Anvil must go through. The Prime Minister withdrew 
his opposition and called off the British Generals. As usual when 
Churchill had agreed to a plan, he became its enthusiastic supporter, 
and went to the Mediterranean himself to witness the landings on 
August 15. 

The other decision Roosevelt had to make was political, and 
went against the grain. Shortly before the invasion, de Gaulle staged 
a drive to have his Committee of Liberation recognized as the Pro¬ 
visional Government of France. Roosevelt opposed it, partly be¬ 
cause he believed that the French should choose their government 
after they were liberated, and partly because of his stubborn per¬ 
sonal dislike of de Gaulle. As a result, de Gaulle suddenly refused 
to allow the French liaison officers, who were supposed to accom¬ 
pany the invasion forces, to take part. The President was bitterly 
resentful of this arbitrary act. Fortunately Eisenhower's great 
diplomatic ability effected an agreement with de Gaulle on military 
levels, and soon French officers joined the Allied forces in 
Normandy. 

Then de Gaulle himself landed on the narrow strip of France thr 
had been freed. The people welcomed him as the savior of the r 
country—the man who almost alone had guarded the honor >f 
France. They strewed his way with flowers and knelt in the stre .ts 
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as once they had knelt before Joan of Arc. De Gaulle there and 
then set up a Provisional Government of France without a by-your- 
leave. Then he reported his action to General Eisenhower. 

Eisenhower had the reports from France. It was clear that the 
French wanted de Gaulle. What Ike wanted was tranquillity and 
order behind his advancing lines, and he saw that de Gaulle was 
the man to give it to him. Therefore he virtually legalized the 
French leader s action. 

Roosevelt was unhappy about the turn of events. Fie considered 
that de Gaulle would be an arbitrary Chief of State and a difficult 
man to negotiate with; but the French had made their preference 
pretty clear; and he had promised them the right to choose. It 
was not an election, of course, but there was no use being technical 
if you knew how an election would go. 

Well, if de Gaulle was going to head the Government of France, 
Roosevelt realized that for the sake of the international unity that 
was his main objective, it was necessary to cultivate the French¬ 
man's friendship. So he formally invited de Gaulle to come to 
America and stay at the White House. 

Franklin dreaded that visit, and it turned out just as he expected. 
Of course, appearances were maintained. Eleanor and Franklin 
put forth their natural wealth of charm and social grace to make 
the Frenchman feel at home and happy. The President mixed the 
cocktails and kept up a rapid fire of stories, jokes and anecdotes in 
French. Eleanor saw to it that the food was especially good and the 
wines superb. Both of them made a genuine effort to like their 
guest and to make him like them. 

It was no use. De Gaulle maintained an attitude of cold aloofness. 
He felt injured and hostile, possibly with reason, since Roosevelt 
had used his enormous influence to attempt to block the French¬ 
man's great ambition. De Gaulle would not let bygones be bygones; 
he would not relax and accept a friendly gesture. Probably he 
could not, for it was his nature to dwell on his cloud-capped peak 
bove the ordinary adjustments to life. His total lack of humor was 
he final deterrent to any sympathetic understanding with Roose* 

1 dt 

The President never let the strain show publicly, and on the 
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al level of negotiation the visit was a success. But once in the 
bosom of his family, Franklin let out what he was suffering. 

“The fellow's so damned rude," he said. 

Then he sighed and added, “One morning when he comes down 
he thinks he's Joan of Arc and the next day he thinks he's Clemen- 
ceau. I wish he'd make up his mind!" 

Shortly after de Gaulle's visit, the President left Washington for 
an inspection trip in the Pacific. Now that the plans were so well 
made for the liberation of Europe, and victory was almost in sight, 
he felt that the searchlight of public attention should swing toward 
the other great theatre of war, which had so far received secondaiy 
consideration. His trip was one way of focusing it. Another reason 
for the trip was to iron out certain differences between the Army 
and Navy in the Pacific; and a last one, dear to his heart, was to 
inspire by his presence the men who were fighting there so heroically 
and with comparatively little acclaim. 

While the Presidential special hurried across the whole width of 
the continent, Roosevelt continued actively to direct both the af¬ 
fairs of state and the political maneuvers then taking place at the 
Democratic National Convention in Chicago. As usual, since the 
early days of the war, one car of the train, manned by personnel 
from the Map Room, was equipped as a communications center in 
constant touch by short-wave radio with the White House. In it 
also were the code machines for the Presidential cipher. 

The President spent three days in San Diego. He had himself 
wheeled through the wards of the naval hospitals, where many of 
the patients had just come back from the desperate fighting in the 
Marshall Islands and the Marianas. Then, from a high bluff over¬ 
looking a series of sandy beaches, he watched large practice landing 
operations. 

From San Diego, the President sailed for Oahu in the new heavy 
cruiser Baltimore , which had been in the Pacific Fleet for less than 
a year, but had already taken part in fifteen battles. 

Pearl Harbor had grown enormously since Roosevelt had last 
seen it, ten years before. Though he had helped to plan it, and 
studied each detai 1 of the blueprints, the sight of those tremendous 
installations amazed and delighted him. There was hardly a trace 
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the devastation wrought on that terrible Sunday in December, 
1941, though Franklin tried hard to visualize what it had been 
like. 

The afternoon that the President reached Pearl Harbor, Mac- 
Arthur arrived by plane from New Guinea. He was very jaunty and 
elegant, almost as dashing as when Roosevelt had known him as 
the youngest Major General in France in 1918. Admiral Nimitz 
came to confer, as did General Richardson, Commanding General 
of the Army forces in Hawaii, and Admiral Halsey, with his cap 
cocked at its usual rakish angle. Admiral Leahy had, of course, 
accompanied the President. 

In three days of almost continuous conferences, the problems 
and differences of the Pacific commanders were ironed out. Roose¬ 
velt brought them together, listened to their ideas and acted as 
conciliator, executive authority, and final court of appeals—in short. 


as Commander-in-Chief. 

Guam and Saipan had fallen in desperate fighting by forces under 
Nimitz' command. MacArthur's plans for his return to the Philip¬ 
pines were well advanced. Soon the two powerful prongs of the 
offensive against Japan would meet and overlap. It was essential to 
arrange a system of command for the time when this should hap¬ 
pen, and MacArthur's Southwest Pacific Area should merge with 
Nimitz' Pacific Ocean Area in a single great operation. Roosevelt 
procured agreement on this vital formula; and tentative plans 
were discussed for the final gigantic offensive against the Home 
Islands of Japan, when Germany should have surrendered. 

In between conferences the President viewed most of the activi¬ 
ties on Oahu, including the great airfields, and army training in 
jungle warfare. He visited the hospitals and reviewed the Seventh 
Division. Then he sailed in the Baltimore for Adak Island, near the 
westerly end of the Aleutian Chain. 

For several days the Baltimore was held prisoner by the fog at 
Adak; and Roosevelt had time to reflect on the fortitude of the men 
who were enduring almost continual discomfort and boredom in 
that bleak outpost of democracy. 

Since the President was a serf of his schedule, he was forced to 
forego a visit to the main base at Dutch Harbor. He was not alto¬ 
gether sorrv, for he was tired from his strenuous activities at Pearl 
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and Adak. His fatigue even spoiled his pleasure in being 
aboard ship, so that the slow days as the Baltimore crept through 
the gray, watery world seemed to lengthen into an interminable 
period of penance. They stopped at Kodiak Island and then went 
on to the Alaska mainland. There the sun shone with its brief 
summer fury, the air was crystal clear, and the coast presented a 
magnificent spectacle of dark blue water cinctured by the sheer 
granite walls of the Alaskan fiords, white glaciers dropping like 
cliffs into the sea, and the distant tumbled, frozen peaks of the 
Alaska Range. At Juneau, Roosevelt talked with Governor Gruening 
about the future of Alaska, when adventurous veterans of the war 
should pioneer the riches of the last frontier, and the trade routes 
of the air would follow the great circle course to the Orient along 
the Aleutian Chain. Alaska was a land where the good old days 
were yet to come. 

The cruise ended when the Presidents ship docked at the Puget 
Sound Naval Base at Bremerton in Washington State. Here Frank¬ 
lin faced a new ordeal. He was to make an interim report on his 
trip to the workers in the Navy Yard and over the radio to the 
people of the United States. 

This public appearance was also designed to be a sort of trial 
as to how Roosevelt would stand up to the rigors of the coming 
campaign. For months, now, he had not used his braces at all- 
in the arduous business of running the war that was one strain that 
he could spare himself. But in a campaign he would have to show 
himself to the people standing on his feet or else give support to 
the rumors of his physical weakness. Franklin aimed to find out 
if he could still stand long enough to make a speech. 

The President spoke from the forward turret of the cruiser, which 
he reached by means of a specially constructed outside elevator. It 
was a hard test. The unused muscles of his legs were screaming in 
protest before the talk was done, and the steel of his braces bit deep 
into the swollen flesh of his ankles. But he made it triumphantly. 
And he knew that he could do it again, and again, and again; as 
often as was necessary to win his last election. 



flie President had good news on his trip. The pent-up force 
that Allied arms had been gathering in Normandy had burst out of 
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peninsula, and General Patton’s spearheads of attack were 
running wild through France, while the Nazis surrendered by 
hundreds of thousands or fled for the shelter of the Siegfried Line. 
The Combined Chiefs of Staff were buoyantly optimistic and pre¬ 
dicted that Germany would surrender by October. This made it 
seem advisable to divert men and material earmarked for Europe to 
the Pacific and speed up the schedule of operations against Japan. 
It also made it imperative to hasten the plans for the postwar world 
and the organization of a union of free nations. 

A good deal of preliminary work had been done through the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Conference, the organiza¬ 
tion of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Authority 
(UNRRA), and the Bretton Woods Financial and Monetary Con¬ 
ference, which had agreed on a plan for the stabilization of cur¬ 
rencies. It had also outlined a plan for postwar financing. 

Shortly after the President returned to Washington, a conference 
met at Dumbarton Oaks on August 21, 1944* ^ raw U P a P re " 
liminary sketch for the majestic design of the United Nations 


Charter. 

Two days later, Roosevelt welcomed the delegates from Russia, 
England, China, and the United States at the mite House with 
an extemporaneous speech in which he told them that: A con¬ 
ference of this kind always reminds me of an old saying of a 
gentleman called Alfred E. Smith, who used to be Governor of 
New York. He was very, very successful in settling any problem 
between capital and labor. . . . He said that if you can get the 
parties into one room with a big table and make them take their 
coats off and put their feet on the table and give each one of them 
a good cigar, you can always make them agree. ... You cannot 
hate a man you know well . . . and that’s the spirit in which I 
know you are going about your work. ... 

“We have got to make not merely a peace, but a peace that will 
last, and a peace in which the four larger nations will work abso¬ 
lutely in unisoii in preventing war. . . . But the four of us have 
got to be friends . . . ‘putting their feet up on the table, . . 0 

“It is something new, this close relationship between the British 
Empire and the United States. This great friendship between the 
Russian People and the American People—that is new. Let’s hang 
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may have a peaceful period for our grandchildren to grow 
up in. . . . 


''[Yours] will not be a final task, but at least it gives us something 
to build on, so that we can accomplish the one thing that humanity 
has been looking forward to for a great many hundred years. . . .” 

The Dumbarton Oaks Conference produced a complete agree¬ 
ment between Britain, Russia, China, and America on the general 
form and many of the details of a United Nations organization. The 
proposals made by the Conference became the framework on which 
the charter of the United Nations Organization was eventually built. 

While the delegates were still deliberating at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Roosevelt went to Quebec to meet again with Churchill. This was, 
perhaps, the most harmonious of all their conferences. The main 
point of divergence between them had been the military question of 
whether to invade France or go through the Balkans. That had been 
settled, and triumphantly concluded, by the brilliant victories in 
France. Churchill was quite ready to admit that it was fortunate 
for England that the President had been so firm; for had the allied 
power been concentrated against the Balkans, there would have 
been no forces to capture the rocket sites on the Channel coast 
from which the Nazis had launched their devastating robot bomb 
attack on London. 

One of the principal topics of discussion at the second Quebec 
conference was the problem of Russian-Polish relationship. Stalin 
had come out for a strong independent Poland, but he had set up a 
puppet Polish Government at Lublin, and demanded a considerable 
slice of Polish territory. Roosevelt and Churchill were agreed that 
the abruptness of the Russian action was unfortunate; but that 
Stalin's demands were not too unreasonable. However, it was in¬ 
creasingly evident that a new meeting between the heads of the 
three great Allies must be held shortly; and the President and Prime 
Minister began to plan toward that end. Churchill was going 
almost at once to Moscow to lay the groundwork. 

The British were quite willing to leave the direction of the 
Pacific war in American hands, and Churchill promised again to 
send the full might of England against Japan as soon as Germany 
surrendered. 
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ould you like that in a formal treaty?'' he asked the President. 
“No, Winston/' Roosevelt replied, “England's word is good 
enough for lis." 


On his return from Quebec, the President plunged directly into 
the election campaign. Earlier in the year, Bob Hannegan had 
thought that Truman and the lesser lights could carry the ball. 
But Dewey's strength grew alarmingly and Plannegan had to call 
on “the Champ." 

The President responded like an old firehorse to the gong. He 
left Quebec on September 17, and on September 23, he opened 
his campaign at a dinner at the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. Wearing his lucky old campaign hat, he went to New 
York, Wilmington, Philadelphia, Camden, Fort Wayne, Chicago, 
and Clarksburg, West Virginia, to make a series of fighting speeches 
that had all the old zip and verve of his earlier campaigns. 

One of the main talking points of the opposition was that the 
Government was being run by a group of “tired old men." This was 
accompanied by the usual whispering campaign about the Presi¬ 
dent's health. In private, Roosevelt might be walling to admit that 
he was tired, though no more so than any man would be who had 
shouldered his tremendous burdens. It was annoying the way his 
hands shook when he lighted a cigarette, but he did not feel or think 
old. He was ready to fight as ardently for his great objectives as he 
had been ten or twenty or thirty years before, with the difference 
that now* they were crystallized and clear in his mind. 

To make the peace was his last great ambition; to make such a 
peace as would give security and well-being to all the peoples of the 
earth—-if not forever, at least for a hundred years. He knew that 
he could do it better than anyone else in America, for he not only 
had the long experience of his years as President behind him and 
in his brain the distilled essence of a lifetime of thought on the 
subject, but he also had the friendship and trust of many of the 
foreign statesmen wnth whom he would be working. And beyond 
all that, he knew he had enormous personal prestige in all the 
nations. That alone would give him an advantage over anyone else 
less v r ell known—the leverage of world opinion to back him up. He 
was confident that he would find the strength to perform this last 
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fident of that himself, he had to prove it to the voters. They must 
see him as he was. 

For four years the movements of the President had been cloaked 
in the secrecy demanded by wartime security. Roosevelt tore that 
curtain of secrecy aside so that he might show himself to the people. 
It was a risk, of course, but he never counted risk when the stakes 
seemed worth it. 

On October 21,1944, Roosevelt was to address the Foreign Policy 
Association in New York City. It seemed like an ideal opportunity to 
let the maximum number of people see for themselves that their 
President was still all there. Fie planned a tour of the city that would 
take him through virtually every district. 

When the President's train pulled into the Pennsylvania Station 
on the morning of the 21st, his luck was- decidedly out. It was a 
dreary fall day with a high wind driving a steady drizzle of rain. 
Mclntire, Eleanor, and Pa Watson begged him to give up the 
tour. But he refused, for that would give ammunition to his enemies. 
At least, then, would he use a closed car? No, he wanted the people 
to see that he could take it. He admitted it was risky, but what of 
it? Did they expect him to get cautious at his age? 

Wrapped in his Navy cloak with his campaign hat pushed down 
on his forehead, the President drove in an open car across the bridge 
to Brooklyn. He stopped at the Navy Yard, and then went on 
through the long lines of people waiting in the rain. They cheered 
as wildly as though the weather were fine; and the sound warmed 
his heart so that the rain slashing down couldn't hurt him. With 
that wave of cheering rolling before it, the President's car made a 
wide sweep through the desolate streets of Queens and back across 
the Triboro Bridge. The towers of Manhattan were lost in the mist, 
and on the river below gray freighters fought the east wind through 
Hell Gate. The brownstone fronts in the Bronx were bedecked with 
flags in the President's honor. Those little ten-cent flags stuck out 
of the tenement house windows were infinitely touching to him; 
and he drove past them bareheaded, waving his hat with his cape 
flying open regardless of weather. 

Eleanor joined him for the last part of the ride down the great 
crowded Manhattan avenues; and so at last to her apartment on 
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Washington Square. Tlie President was cold and tired; but nothing 
could dim his spirits, buoyed up by the great reception he had 
been given. That night he made one of the most vigorous speeches 
of his career on the foreign policy of the United States. 

The President's surge into the campaign turned back the Dewey 
tide. The final figures in the Electoral College were Roosevelt 432, 
Dewey 99. But it was closer than it looked, for Roosevelt's popular 
plurality was only 3,596,736 in a total vote of over 48,000,000. 

One thing about the election that delighted Roosevelt was the 
discriminating vote against isolationism. Voters split their tickets 
everywhere to retire Senators and Congressmen with isolationist 
records no matter what their party. The result was a clear mandate 
to go ahead with a positive foreign policy. 

As always, the President had gone to Hyde Park to vote. On 
election night, his friends and neighbors made the familiar pil¬ 
grimage up the long drive. The President greeted them gaily from 
the portico. They sang their songs of victory and cheered and waved 
while he waved back. It was all just as it had been so many times 
before. . . . 

On November 9, Roosevelt returned to Washington, where the 
largest crowd ever to welcome him back to the capital stood cheer¬ 
ing in the rain as he drove in an open car from the station. On 
January 20, Roosevelt was inaugurated for the fourth time as Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. Breaking precedent, the ceremony was 
held at the White House. On January 22, the President started for 
Yalta. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

Springtime in Yalta 


T HE President lay awake in the captain's cabin of the U.S.S. 
Quincy. His uneasy ears seemed to hear every sound in the 
ship—the steady hum of the turbines; the squeak and growl 
of the rivets as she plunged and lifted in the heavy seas; the sweet 
double clang of the ship’s bells; the bosuns' whistles as the watches 
changed; rubber-shod feet running on deck; somebody snoring 
unrhythmically in a nearby cabin; and the soft hiss and splash of 
the cruiser's sharp bow moving steadily through the rough water. 

Once these sounds had been sweet to him—a lullaby to enchant 
his dreams. Now they rasped his quivering nerves and held off 
sleep. He tried to make his brain stop whirling, as he used to be 
able to do. It would not slow down, but kept on thinking of all the 
things he had done and must do—the thousand things that clamored 
for his attention. Since Hull, broken in health, had resigned after 
Dumbarton Oaks, Roosevelt had shouldered added burdens. 

Tilings seemed better in the daytime. Then he could sit in the 
lee of an AA gun shield and gain strength from the warmth of the 
sun and the strong salt air. 

Best of all were the evenings. Then his friends gathered for cock¬ 
tails and dinner in his big square dining cabin. There were Steve 
Early, who, as always, told dozens of good stories; Mac, with the 
jolly laugh, when he wasn't anxiously fussing over his patient; Pa 
Watson; Leahy; Wilson Brown; Captain Senn of the Quincy; and 
Franklin's old cronies, Jimmy Byrnes and Ed Flynn. And Anna. 

What a great comfort Anna was! Since John Boettiger had gone 
into the service, she had been living at the White House. Almost 
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__.out her father’s noticing it, she began doing more and more 

things for him. Gradually she took the place that poor Missy 
LeHand had left so very vacant. She ran errands for Franklin, 
handled confidential messages, saw people, kept appointments 
straight, smoothed irritations among his advisers, acted as hostess 
when Eleanor was away, and gave him good, salty advice about 
people and things. 

They were a great group of friends who gathered at the President’s 
table those evenings at sea. The talk was fast and good, and in the 
warmth of their presence Franklin completely forgot that he was 
at all tired. His brain sparkled and fizzed with humor, or soared into 
the recondite realms where History conducted a course in the 
philosophy of human relations; and they all planned how to teach 
History itself better manners in the future. 

After dinner there was usually a movie—“Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay,” “The Princess and the Pirate,” “Dragon Seed,” “The 
Unknown Guest” . . . and the President again forgot to be tired. 

A few days out of port a message came from Harry Hopkins in 
London that read: “[Churchill] says that if we had spent ten years 
in research we could not have found a worse place in the world than 
Yalta. ... He claims it is good for typhus and deadly lice. . . .” 

Churchill followed that up with hair-raising predictions about 
the discomforts of Yalta. Roosevelt was almost persuaded to change 
the place of meeting, but he hesitated to because it might delay 
things. So it was left open. 

January 30th was the President’s 63rd birthday. Despite the danger 
of submarines there was a happy birthday atmosphere in the 
1 Quincy. The crew presented the President with an ashtray made 
from a brass shell casing fired during the Normandy invasion. That 
evening, while the Quincy and her screen zigzagged toward the 
Straits of Gibraltar under a starry sky, and the turbines whined 
in a higher key as the speed went up to 25 knots, and overhead two 
Catalinas droned back and forth above the dark, impervious sur¬ 
face of the sea, Franklin was given one of the gayest birthday 
dinners he ever had. To make it almost complete, two members 
of the Cuff Links Club—Steve and Ed—were present; and Steve 
acted as master of ceremonies. Franklin had to blow out candles 
and eat a piece of no less than five birthday cakes, for the cooks 
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•f/Qvfcry mess aboard wanted the honor of baking the Presidi 
( and he didn't want to hurt anyone's feelings, 
e Ouincy passed through the Straits safely at dawn and sailed 
along the African coast. The weather was the Mediterranean at 
its balmy best; and when the big red ball of the sun dropped into 
the glittering sea dead astern, Franklin almost thought he could 
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hear it hiss. 

At 9 a.m. on February 2, the Quincy was approaching Malta. 
The President had himself wheeled onto one of the special tem¬ 
porary elevators and went up forward on the first superstructure 
deck. It was a warm and sunny morning. Franklin had slept well 
and was in high spirits. 

At 9:35 a.m. the Quincy , with her crew manning the rails, passed 
through the gate of the submarine net and steamed slowly into 
Grand Harbor, Valetta. The cliffs on either side of the narrow 
channel were crowded with Maltese waving and cheering. Warships 
in the harbor saluted, and the Quincy answered; the air was filled 
with bugle calls and the sharp bark of guns, and the shouting of 
the people. 

Moving very slowly the Quincy passed H.M.S, Sirius so close 
that their steel sides almost brushed. Winston Churchill stood 


alone on her gangway, waving his yachting cap in violent greeting. 
Then the band behind him crashed into the “Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner," and he snapped to salute. Franklin returned the salute, smiling 
with pleasure. It was like the Atlantic Charter meeting over again. 
But how far they had come! 

Captain Senn put the Quincy neatly alongside her pier; and 
Franklin moved to his favorite place in the sun beside the AA guns. 
From there he looked up at the tilted panorama of the bombed 
city of Valetta. The broken houses were built of white limestone, 
yellowed by centuries of sunlight; the two cathedrals were gaunt 
and gray. 

Franklin had hardly settled himself when Harry Hopkins came 
aboard with his son, Sergeant Robert Hopkins, Averell Harriman, 
and Edward R. Stettinius, the new Secretary of State. 

“What have you got me into at Yalta?" the President demanded 
of his Ambassador to Russia. 

Harriman looked a little embarrassed. “Don't you listen to 
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^wirchill about it,” he said. “I’ve been there and I promise you 
That it’s all right—at least it will be when the crew from the 
Catoctin gets it deloused.” 

“I’ll take your word for it,” the President said. “To Yalta we go.” 

Such a stream of official callers began to arrive as to keep the 
bosuns out of breath from blowing their pipes. Among them were 
General Marshall and Admiral King, who went into a huddle with 
Leahy and the President. Then Betty Stark’s beaming face hove 
in sight with Admiral Hewitt. Finally Winston Churchill came 
with his daughter, Sarah Oliver, looking very smart in her WAAF 
uniform. A few minutes later the elegant British Foreign Minister, 
Anthony Eden, joined the group around the President. The 
Churchills and Eden stayed for lunch. Then the President and 
Anna went for a 30-mile drive around Malta with the Governor 
General and his Lady. 

They got back at 4:30 p.m. when the Joint Chiefs of Staff met 
with the President. At 6 p.m., Churchill came back with the British 
Staff, and he and the President attended a plenary session of the 
Combined Chiefs to polish up what they were going to say to the 
Russians. At 8 p.m., the President and his daughter gave a dinner 
parly for the Prime Minister and his daughter. It lasted until 10:30. 
At 11 p.m. the President left the ship for Luqa Airfield. It had been 
a rather full day. 

Luqa Field was crowded with the shadowy shapes of giant trans¬ 
ports. Plane No. 1 was placed near the gate. It was a new C-54 
that had been specially fitted out for the President by the Air 
Transport Command and irreverently named the “Sacred Cow.” 
His car drove up close under the sweep of a giant wing, and Pretty- 
man wheeled him to an elevator that dropped amazingly down out 
of the fat belly of the plane. His old friends and pilots, Henry Meyers 
and Otis Bryan, were on deck to greet him. Roosevelt went to bed 
immediately in his new stateroom—it was a lot better than lying 
on a mattress between seats—and quickly went to sleep, while his 
plane waited for its appointed take-off time of 3:30 am. All night 
long the huge transports roared off Luqa Field at ten-minute inter¬ 
vals, taking the 700 members of the British and American dele¬ 
gations to Yalta. 

The Sacred Cow and her escort of P-38’s slid down from a wintry 
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to the windswept, snowy airfield at Saki in the Crimea. Churchill 
had not yet arrived, and the President waited for a few minutes in 
his cabin until the Prime Minister’s plane with its escorting Mus¬ 
tangs bounced along the runway. Churchill, wearing a British 
officer s uniform, hurried to the Sacred Cow. Pie came up in the 
elevator puffing clouds of smoke like a benevolent deus ex machina. 
Then he and the President descended to the frozen ground. 

Molotov was there to greet them, nattily dressed in a f urlined coat 
with an astrakhan collar and an astrakhan hat. The President sat 
in a jeep to review the smart Russian guards, who stepped briskly 
by in their dark blue uniforms and polished black boots, with their 
white-gloved hands swinging in exact cadence and the long rifles 
tipped with bayonets sloped at precisely the same angle. Then he 
and Anna got into a Russian car for the ninety-mile drive to Yalta. 

From Saki to Simferopol the rolling farming country was like 
the Midwest after a blizzard. Then the car turned into the Route 
Rofrianoff and began to climb the mountains. The road twisted up¬ 
ward through rocky defiles and skirted the edge of sheer cliffs. The 
north wind howled down from the frozen steppes; and Franklin 
pulled his cloak close around him. Every three hundred yards for 
all those ninety miles stood a Russian sentry. These were the Rus¬ 
sian interior guards, very different from the well-fed, well-dressed 
Guard of Honor at Saki. Peering at them through the glass, Franklin 
saw that they were either old men or boys and girls in their early 
teens. In the bitter cold of the mountain passes, those Russian 
children stood at salute, shivering in their shoddy uniforms, their 
gloveless hands so blue and stiff that it was doubtful if they could 
have pulled the triggers of their long, old-style rifles. 

Beyond the summit of the Red Crag, nearly a mile high, the road 
dropped swiftly toward the Black Sea. The mountain rampart held 
back the north wind, and as the President’s party went down the 
slope to Yalta, spring came up to meet them. The sun shone warmly; 
the grass turned green and crocuses bloomed in the valleys. Far 
below them they could see the gleam of white palaces and sanatoria, 
among the dark green pines that edged the sea. 

They dashed through the ruined city of Yalta at high speed, and 
presently pulled up before the long Palladian facade of Tsar 
Nicholas IPs summer palace at Livadia. Major Henry Putnam and 
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Cornelius of the White House Map Room had a temporary 
!ap Room already set up at Livadia. Communications were estab¬ 
lished by wire to the U.S.S. Catoctin at Sevastopol and by short 
wave from her to Washington. However, the President didn't bother 
with work that first evening. He went straight to bed after dinner 
and read a mystery story until he dropped off to sleep. 

The next morning, Sunday, February 4, was a lovely day. From 
his window, Franklin could see an inspiring sweep of snowy moun¬ 
tains and sunny sea. The air, blowing through the open windows, 
was soft and faintly salt. Franklin felt so gay and spring-like that 
he put on a new light gray suit and a dashing flowered necktie. 

He held a meeting of all his principal advisers that morning. 
It was reported that Marshal Stalin had arrived at his headquarters, 
Koreiz Villa, by special train from Moscow; he refused to fly since 
the altitude had injured his ear on the flight to Teheran. Roosevelt 
received the Marshal in his pleasant, paneled study where they had 
an intimate talk. Stalin was in a jovial mood and seemed genuinely 
glad to see the President again. 

At five o'clock people began to arrive for the first formal session 
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of the Crimea Conference. Churchill came from Vorontsov Villa, 
wearing his British uniform and a big black bearskin hat that the 
Russians had given him. All the British were scratching themselves 
and in a very bad humor. 

“I told you this place was full of bedbugs," the Prime Minister 
whispered to Roosevelt. 

“Mine isn't," said Franklin airily, “the boys from the Catoctin 
gassed it three times." 

The Crimea Conference met in the grand ballroom of Livadia 
Palace. It was a long room in the classic style with Corinthian pilas¬ 
ters along the walls and a high ornate ceiling. Big, arched French 
windows ran down both sides of the room so that it seemed like 
an indoor loggia with acres of shining parquet floor. At one end, 
in front of the fireplace, a big round table covered by a white cloth 
had been set, surrounded by straight-back chairs. It was not suitable 
for A 1 Smith's recipe for a “matey" meeting, but Roosevelt felt 
that if the spirit of cooperation was present it could overcome the 
physical difficulties. That spirit was soon manifest. 

At the first meeting the military men held sway. The plans were 
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nized for the final push, and tentative agreements reaches 
fa the areas of occupation in Germany. Both Roosevelt and 
Churchill were willing for the Russians to have the honor—and 
danger—of taking Berlin. Stalin reaffirmed his promise to declare 
war on Japan and set the date for three months after Germany's 
surrender. 




But military matters were now secondary in all their minds to 
the plans for the postwar world. They got down to that the next 
day, and every day thereafter for a solid week. Each morning the 
President would consult his advisers and the experts on the agenda 
for that day, and the three foreign ministers would meet elsewhere, 
while the Chiefs of Staff also conferred. Every afternoon the Con¬ 
ference would meet formally in the big ballroom of Livadia and 
argue passionately from all sides of the big round table. In the 
evening there was sometimes a banquet, but more often a quiet 
dinner in the small dining room, where the President and his friends 
'talked over the day's results and planned for the morrow. 

It was terrifically exhausting work. Franklin was again finding it 
difficult to sleep—impossible to shut off the whirling thoughts that 
circled through his brain. For this was the climactic moment of his 
life. All that he had hoped for—the great vision of a truly civilized 
\vorld that he had inherited from Wilson and the other far-sighted 
Statesmen who had formulated it, and to which he had brought 
his own passionate love of ordinary people everywhere—was to be 
Ivon or lost. 

That he was playing a great historic role ceased to matter to 
Roosevelt at this time. The importance of the task was so immense, 
its effect on the circumstances of all mankind reached out to such 
innumerable, distant generations in the future, that his personal 
fortune became totally insignificant. Nothing mattered so long as 
the job was well done, the cornerstone of the temple of peace well 
and truly laid. 

Those who worked with him, and even the millions of people 
who only saw the newsreel shots of him sitting on the terrace at 
Yalta with his boatcape wrapped around him, and the wind ruffling 
the white hair above his classic brow and his eyes fixed beyond the 
terrestrial horizon, realized the final change in him. Here was a man 
who had escaped at last from earthly bondage. His whole energy 
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..aria mind and being were focused in a passionate concern for the 
future welfare of the peoples of the earth. As he sat there in the 
Russian spring betweeen Churchill and Stalin, the mantle of true 
greatness wrapped him in visible folds. 

The other two labored earnestly with him, inspired for that time 
at least, by his devotion to an ideal. Not that they ceased to bargain 
shrewdly and sometimes short-sightedly, for real or imagined ad¬ 
vantages for their own countries. But at least there was no mean 
approach to the problems, no petty personalities or deliberate ob¬ 
structionism. They, too, desired to complete the great design. 

They were attempting to shape a new world. But, in the nature 
of things, they were not able to start fresh and build the Capitol of 
the Nations with new materials. Rather, they had to work with the 
wreckage of a broken civilization, clearing away useless, obstructing 
rubble, using what sound structures remained, fitting pieces here, 
setting in a new arch there, hampered always by ancient prejudices 
and present misconceptions. 

Roosevelt was the master architect. The others had partial con¬ 
ceptions, but he saw it whole. And he knew that the utility of the 
final design depended on him. Both Stalin and Churchill were 
limited by their respective natures and national prejudices. Franklin 
firmly believed that both of them were genuinely anxious to succeed 
in this tremendous task—he never doubted their good will. But he 
recognized their limitations. Churchill was still possessed by his 
romantic, youthful dream of Empire; Kipling’s benevolent British 
Raj—the White Man’s Burden nonsense. He could not realize how 
fast the world was changing. 

Stalin and the Russians had a different set of prejudices. They 
believed a lot of their own communist hokum; and they were 
still suspicious of a world conspiracy against them. That was natural. 
For the first twenty years of their new Russia, the western world 
had in fact been united against them in an unacknowledged but 
real alliance. On top of that they had suffered frightfully in this 
war—millions of their people dead or taken into bondage, their 
fine new cities and the great public works of which they were so 
proud, destroyed. No wonder they were nervous. The Russians 
were a curious combination of naivete and cunning, idealism and 
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shness, good will and grandiose imperialistic schemes. They 
were like precocious children; or like ancient workers in the soil. 
They had the arrogance and nervousness of parvenus, which they 
were among the nations; but they also had a lovable desire to be 
liked. What was reeded was to win their friendship and their trust; 
and then lead them by moral force. 

That was the crux of the thing. For if the Russians turned to con¬ 
quest and militarism, the future was too horrible to contemplate. 
They could not know how horrible, but Roosevelt knew. The scien¬ 
tists were making great progress with the atomic bomb—it would 
be ready this summer. Once that force was loosed upon the world, 
it would make war more terrible than the most lurid conceptions 
of the comic strips. Roosevelt believed that now might be the last 
chance for the civilization that had slowly grown from ancient 
Greece and Rome, the lusty beauty of the Renaissance, the English 
concept of liberty under the law, French logic and valor, and the 
great American dream of freedom and security for all mankind. 
He had to make this union of the nations work. 

Each morning when Franklin woke, he felt exhausted. It seemed 
as though he could not face another day of high-pressure thinking 
and of making great decisions. But each afternoon, when he took 
his place at the council table, the power came to him. His mind 
worked with almost superhuman clarity; it never failed or faltered. 
Each item stored within his brain through those long years of 
thought and seeking knowledge and practical experience was at his 
fingertips. Time and again he saw a way through apparently in¬ 
surmountable difficulties by a flash of pure inspiration. As Mclntire 
said later, “He carried the ball.” When he spoke they all listened. 
They did not always agree, but—they listened. 

So the shape of the future was hacked out in those long argu¬ 
mentative sessions. Roosevelt was determined to get agreement on 
the general form of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. To gain it he 
would make concessions on any matter that was not absolutely vital 
to his principles—and he would shade even those in particular in¬ 
stances. He was really glad when circumstances enabled him to side 
with Stalin against Churchill—much as he loved the Englishman— 
because he did not want Stalin to feel that there was an alliance 
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^ Nothin an alliance against him. So, also, Roosevelt would yield to 
Russia whenever it was reasonably possible, seeking always her 
confidence. 

The question of the Kuril Islands was like that. Stalin demanded 
them as his price for fighting Japan—which might save hundreds of 
thousands of American lives. The Kurils were like a stone fence 
shutting Vladivostok off from the Pacific; it was no more unreason¬ 
able of Russia to want them than it was for us to want to be sure 
about the Caribbean Islands. Stalin's demands for ports in Man¬ 
churia were natural but less clearly right. He must negotiate that 
with China directly. 

Other Russian demands were more difficult—though there was 
usually some basis of reason in them, such as the natural wish that 
the nations contiguous to her borders should have friendly govern¬ 
ments. The United States certainly adopted a similar attitude in 
Central and South America. 

These questions were agreed on or left unsettled for future con¬ 
ferences or the United Nations Council. Franklin didn't fool him¬ 
self into thinking it would be easy to clear up these matters. He 
knew that it would take a strong hand and wise diplomacy to check 
Russia's incipient imperialism. But he believed he could do it, if 
he gained her trust. 

The last two days of the Conference were devoted to writing 
the report. Steve Early was anxious to have it as complete as possible. 

"Boss," Steve said, "Churchill has scooped us on every conference 
so far in his reports to Parliament. Let's tell everything we can about 
this one." 

Roosevelt grinned. "Okay," he said. "Ill make them give with 
the news." 

The report, as published, was the most complete of any con¬ 
ference. Many things had to be left out, because on the day it was 
signed, Eisenhower's armies had only just turned back the last 
wild charge of the Nazi armies in the Battle of the Bulge and were 
gathering along the Roer and the Rhine for the final great offensive. 
MacArthur was still fighting in Luzon; the Marines were preparing 
to attack Iwo Jima; and the road to Tokyo looked long and rough. 

The report from the Crimea lifted the hopes of the world as had 
no document since the Atlantic Charter. The first sections dealing 
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military agreements against Germany showed finally and 

Itely that “Nazi Germany is doomed/' 

But it was the measure of agreement reached on the establish¬ 
ment of a general international organization that was so heartening: 

“We believe that this is essential both to prevent aggression and 
to remove the political, economic and social causes of war through 
the close and continuing collaboration of all peace-loving peoples. 

“The foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. ..." 

Then came the Declaration on Liberated Europe in which the 
three governments agreed to cooperate in “assisting the peoples 
liberated from the domination of Nazi Germany and the peoples of 
the former Axis satellite states of Europe to solve by democratic 
means their pressing political and economic problems. . . . 

“By this declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. ..." 

There followed the specific agreements on Poland and Jugo¬ 
slavia, which included considerable concessions made by Stalin to 
American ideas of democracy and his promise to assist these coun¬ 
tries to form provisional governments that included representatives 
of all parties—except Fascists. 

The final section stated in ringing words: 

“Our meeting here in the Crimea has reaffirmed our common 
determination to maintain and strengthen in the peace to come 
that unity of purpose and of action which has made victory possible 
and certain for the United Nations in this war. 

“Only with the continuing and growing cooperation and under¬ 
standing among our three countries and among all the peace-loving 
nations can the highest aspirations of humanity be realized—a 
secure and lasting peace which will, in the words of the Atlantic 
Charter, 'afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and want/ 

“Victory in this war and establishment of the proposed inter¬ 
national organization will provide the greatest opportunity in all 
history to create in the years to come the essential conditions of 
such a peace." 

That was the core of it, the basic accomplishment at Yalta. 
Roosevelt knew well that the greatest part of the work was yet to 
be done. He foresaw the long trial, the enormous difficulties, the 
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errifying possibilities of failure. But he believed passionately that 
it could be done; and he proposed to devote all the strength and 
power in him, all the remainder of his life, to getting it done. For 
the present he felt that the first great step was taken. He had faith 
that, though they might change and backslide later, both his part¬ 
ners in the agreement were at that present time acting in good faith 
and with good will. 

It was no small accomplishment to have at least provided “the 
greatest opportunity in all history to create in the years to come the 
essential conditions of such a peace.” He was dedicated heart and 
soul to bringing that peace about.* 

Stalin and Churchill and Roosevelt met for the last time in the 
ballroom at Livadia and signed the Report of the Crimea Confer¬ 
ence on Sunday, February 11, 1945. Then they parted in real 


friendship. 

At four o'clock that afternoon Roosevelt started for Sevastopol. 
His route took him over the bitter mountains and near the battle¬ 
field of Balaklava—where the Light Brigade won immortal glory 
with bugles and flags and horses stretched to the gallop, cannon 
smoke and the flash of steel in the gallant manner of the wars of 
yesterday. Then he saw for the first time the complete devastation 
wrought by war today, as he beheld Sevastopol in the dusk, a 
wilderness of broken stones. 

After passing through that desolate city, his small stuffy cabin 
aboard the Catoctin seemed very safe and comforting. 

There was, however, small comfort the next morning. In the 
hurry of the dawn departure, Mac brought word that Pa Watson 
had suffered a slight stroke. 

“What can we do that is best for him?” the President asked in 


great concern. 

“I think we'd better get him back to the Quincy said Mac. “If 
we fly low, it will not hurt him.” 

Molotov was waiting at Saki to say good-bye. There was a fine 
band, and a guard of honor parading as before. The President's 
plane took the air at 10:55* an< ^ beaded out over the Black Sea 
escorted by six P-38's. 


* Report of Crimean Conference in the Appendix. 
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Roosevelt's order, the plane did not follow the direct roui 
gypt as planned, but veered to the westward to avoid the high 
mountains for Pa Watson's sake. It crossed the Black Sea, passed 
over the plains of Turkey, which looked like a solid glittering sheet 
of ice; then hopped the deep blue Cyprian Gulf and glided down 
to Deversoir Field on the semi-tropical shore of Great Bitter Lake. 
The Quincy waited at anchor in the lake, flanked by two former 
Italian battleships and H.M.S. Virago. 

The President's choice of this place for his next meeting was 
typical. He had been examining the chart with Steve Early to select 
a convenient location. His finger moved down the line of the Suez 
Canal and paused at Great Bitter Lake. In his resonant voice he 
quoted: "And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 

"Speak unto the Children of Israel that they turn and encamp 
before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over against Baal- 
zephon: Before it shall ye encamp by the sea." 

“What's that, Boss?" Steve asked. 

“Pi-hahiroth is on the shore of Great Bitter Lake," Franklin ex¬ 
plained. “We'll go there. It's a fine historic place for the President 
of the United States to meet with three kings from the East." 

In the morning of the first day came King Farouk of Egypt in 
his fez and admiral's uniform. The President talked with him as 
one businessman to another about the state of trade between their 
nations and the prospect for increasing it. 

King Farouk left after luncheon, and in the late afternoon came 
Haile Selassie I, the Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah, Elect 
of God, and Emperor of Ethiopia. He was a tiny, dark, nervous man, 
wearing a khaki uniform. His nose curved downward over a droop¬ 
ing black moustache and a short curly beard, and his dark eyes were 
sorrowful. The President talked with him of airlines to open the 
Emperor's inaccessible mountain capital to the commerce of the 
world. 

The next day was set aside to receive King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia. Tire King was a very strict Moslem and the presence of a 
woman aboard would have offended him, so Anna was sent to spend 
the day in Cairo. Since the King also objected to the use of alcohol 
and tobacco, everyone in tne Ouincy was forbidden to smoke 
while he was aboard. 
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lortly before noon the United States destroyer, Murphy , wfficli 
lad brought the King from Jidda in Saudi Arabia, approached the 
Quincy. Roosevelt, looking down from his favorite place beside the 
AA guns, felt as though the destroyer had picked up a small gorgeous 
piece of the fabulous world of the crusades. Her decks, usually so 
bare, were covered with brilliant Oriental rugs, and her rails were 
lined by fierce, swarthy men in multi-colored robes, armed pro¬ 
fusely with long rifles, scimitars with jeweled hilts, long straight 
swords, and curved daggers in golden scabbards. The King sat in a 
golden chair on the forward superstructure deck, surrounded by 
his sons and dignitaries. 

The afterdeck of the Murphy was less resplendent. Here the royal 
goats were tethered, and as the Murphy maneuvered alongside, one 
of them was being ceremonially slaughtered on the after davits. A 
very young sailor, who had been taught that ships should always be 
spotless, especially in the presence of the Commander in Chief, 
was swabbing furiously at the mess; but the more he swabbed the 
more the goat bled. Finally the boy looked up straight into the 
President's laughing eyes. He raised both hands in a gesture of 
mock despair and shouted, "You just hafta get used to it." 

As the stately Arab king came aboard, preceded by two fierce, 
picturesque guards and followed by his gorgeous suite, all honors 
were paid to him. Ibn Saud walked in dignity but with a painful 
limp caused by old wounds. He was very tall and wore the flowing 
black robes and red and white checkered headdress of Nejd bound 
with the golden ropes of Arabian royalty. The President received 
him in the corner by the AA guns, but rich carpets were spread oil 
the deck and Roosevelt's manner had altered to accord with the 
occasion. His grave courtesy was totally unlike the bonhommie with 
which he argued with Churchill or joked with Stalin. Rather those 
two in the warm sunshine on the cruiser's deck might have been 
King Richard and Sultan Saladin conversing before a silken pavilion 
while warriors in padded silk and knights in chain mail waited in 
the desert. 

They exchanged formal gifts, which included the promise of a 
C-47 and some penicillin greatly desired by the King. When lunch¬ 
eon was announced and Prettyman came pushing the President's 
little collapsible wheelchair, the crippled King eyed it enviously. 
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must be a great comfort/' he said. 

The President said, “It is. Would you like one?” 

“Yes,” answered Ibn Saud. 

“You shall have it today,” Roosevelt promised. 

However, gifts and courtesy availed little in the realm of high 
politics. Roosevelt particularly wanted to secure Ibn Saud's ap¬ 
proval of a settlement of the Palestine question which would allow 
more Jewish immigration. Failing that, he wanted the King at least 
to remain neutral. But Ibn Saud met these suggestions with a 
courteous but adamant refusal. On other matters, such as com¬ 
mercial arrangements and maintaining a friendly attitude in the 
war, he was sweetly reasonable, but on the subject of Zionism he 
regarded himself as the world's foremost Moslem and the guardian 
of Moslem rights. 

After luncheon, at which Ibn Saud ate food prepared by his own 
slaves and drank water brought from a holy well near Mecca, they 
retired to the deck again and talked some more. At 3:30 the King 
took a ceremonious farewell of the President. 

The moment Ibn Saud was safely aboard the Murphy , Roosevelt 
had himself wheeled to his cabin. For four mortal hours he had 
been without a cigarette, and he lighted up with great relief. Then 
sounds alongside indicated that the Murphy was casting off. The 
President told Prettyman to wheel him back on deck. Pie had com¬ 
pletely stepped out of the role he had been playing. As the destroyer 
pulled away, Franklin genially waved farewell to Ibn Saud, and 
the long cigarette holder in his hand traced a pattern of forbidden 
smoke in the still air. 

In the ancient harbor of Alexandria, crowded with the strange 
shapes of modern warships, Winston Churchill came to see his 
greatest friend for the last time. The meeting w 7 as not scheduled, 
for the Prime Minister had planned to visit Athens and then fly 
direct to London. But some urgency of spirit made him alter his 
plan at the last minute. Whatever premonition he may have had 
vanished as he sat with Franklin in the balmy air. They talked 
eagerly as always, but with less intensity than had been their custom 
lately. They were relaxed by the sense of w r ork w r ell done, of real 
accomplishment, barriers surmounted, a crisis passed. Ahead of them 
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for a bit they saw plain sailing. They were very gay as they made 
plans for future meetings. 

When Churchill boarded the launch to go back to H.M.S. Aurora , 
he was in the highest spirits. As his boat cast off, he stood in her 
stern smiling broadly and waving his cigar. Franklin watched him 
as the little craft cut its swift way across the crowded harbor, watched 
him diminish in the golden Egyptian distance, still standing in the 
stern of his launch waving his cigar in farewell. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


Springtime in Georgia 


T HE bugles blew sadly at Arlington. Volleys of rifle fire cracked 
the stillness that hung over the serried graves. The President 
put on his hat and drove back to the White House in the rain. 
That morning he had arrived in Washington from Yalta, and a 
few hours later he drove wearily out to Arlington to pay his last 
respects to a dear friend. Pa Watson had died at sea, two days out 
of Algiers. So another of Roosevelt's close circle of friends and 
assistants had succumbed to the terrific pace of events. Harry Hop¬ 
kins was desperately ill, too. That poor, brave guy had spent himself 
completely in the sen-ice of his country and of his friend. Franklin 
did not know how he could have pulled it off without Harry. He 
was certainly going to miss Pa, whom everyone loved. It was a 
melancholy ending of a magnificent trip. 

Tilings had begun to go wrong from the moment they left the 
blue and gold harbor of Alexandria. All the way home on the Quincy 
Franklin had felt desperately tired; for the first time it seemed as 
though he had exhausted his credit in the bank of his energy. 

The rain slashing against the windows of the President's car was 
in key with his feelings, as he went home from Arlington to work 
with Robert Sherwood on the final draft of the report he was to 
make to the Congress the next day. It would have been better if 
he could have had a few days' rest before making so great an effort; 
but he was impelled by a tremendous urgency to talk to Congress 
at the earliest possible moment. For they had the power to wreck 
his hopes of a united world, as they had shattered Wilson's dream. 
That thought had haunted him through all these latter years. Now 
the test was upon him; and he hurried to meet it. 
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thing, though, he determined to spare himself—he woul 
no*' po through the long agony of talking standing in his braces, 
wl he had not put on since his fourth inauguration. No, he 
wc speak sitting down. Let his enemies make the most of that; 
he had no more elections to win. 

When the President drove down Pennsylvania Avenue the next 
day, he was in a very different mood. The challenge ahead tapped 
an unsuspected reservoir of energy and filled him with a sense of 
power and elation. He gloried in a feeling of release from the petty 
precautions of politics. The issues were too great for personal trivi¬ 
alities; and he knew that the Congress, too, had a solemn sense of 
the grandeur of the occasion. 

Across the packed Chamber of Representatives rang the cere¬ 
monial announcement: “The President of the United States.” 

Through the wild burst of cheering, Roosevelt was wheeled swiftly 
in his portable chair and swung himself by his strong arms into the 
armchair before the microphones. As silence fell, he departed in 
his very first words from his carefully prepared address, saying lightly, 
almost playfully, as though talking of something that no longer had 


any significance: 

“I hope that you will pardon me for the unusual posture of sitting 
down during the presentation of what I want to say, but I know 
that you will realize it makes it a lot easier for me not having to 
carry ten pounds of steel around on the bottom of my legs, and also 
because of the fact that I have just completed a 14,000-mile journey.” 

Then his voice deepened and became resonant with his intensity 
of feeling as he began to talk of the thing that mattered so vitally 
to him: 

“It was a long journey and a fruitful one, whether entirely fruitful 
or not lies to a great extent in your hands. For unless you here in 
the halls of the American Congress—with the support of the Amer¬ 
ican people—concur in the general conclusions reached in the place 
called Yalta and give them your active support, the meeting will 


not have produced lasting results. . . . 

“Many months of earnest work are ahead of us. And I shall feel 
that when the last stone is laid in the structure of international 
peace it will be an achievement for which all of us here in America 
have worked steadfastly and unselfishly together. ... [It is] my 
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belief that we have made a good start on the road to a world 
of peace. . . . 

“On all sides in this conference there was an enthusiastic effort 
to reach an agreement. . . .We know each other better. ... I 
have never for a moment wavered in my belief that an agreement 
to insure world peace and security can be reached. . . . ” 

Then the President listed the concrete achievements of the 
Crimean Conference: 

1. The decision to have frequent meetings of the foreign minis¬ 
ters to keep difficulties from growing into crises. 

2. Settlement of differences with respect to the international se¬ 
curity organization. 

3. Complete military accord and closer coordination of Russian 
and Allied armies. 

4. Agreements on Poland and Jugoslavia. 

5. Agreement on control of Germany by the United Nations. 
The end of Naziism but not enslavement for the German 
people. 

6. Agreement on punishment of war criminals. 

7. Decision to take reparations in kind, not in money, thus avoid¬ 
ing the insoluble problem of reparations after World War I. 

The President spoke particularly of the acceptance of the Amer¬ 
ican proposal on voting in the Security Council, and then of his 
hopes for the United Nations meeting at San Francisco: “There 
we all confidently expect to execute a definite Charter of organiza¬ 
tion upon which the peace of the world will be preserved. ..." 

Bursts of cheering were sweeping through the Chamber. Roose¬ 
velt knew that his audience was warmly sympathetic. He gave him¬ 
self more leeway, bouncing in and out of the prepared speech. 

He expressed the hope that the Senate would approve the Charter 
and pointed out that they had been continually advised of the main 
trend of events. He promised that the Senate and the House should 
be represented at San Francisco by a delegation equally divided 
between Democrats and Republicans: 'World peace is not a party 
question. The Republicans want peace as much as the Democrats ” 

Then he affirmed with tremendous earnestness that “The struc¬ 
ture of world peace cannot be the work of one man, one party or one 
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nation. It must be a peace that rests upon the cooperative effort 


of the whole world. ...” 

But he warned that it would not be a perfect structure and spoke 
of the rise of “queer ideas of spheres of influence which were in¬ 
compatible with the basic principles of international collaboration, 
adding prophetically: “These developments might have tragic re- 


Then he told the Congress that the liberated countries needed 
economic help. 

“To start the wheels running is not a mere matter of relief. It is 
to the national interest of all of us to see to it that these areas are 
made self-supporting again. ...” _ 

The President turned briefly to Japan, and told his audience that 
new plans were made at Malta for increased attack upon her. He 
said that her unconditional surrender was as essential as that of 


Germany. 

Then, once more, he came back to the subject that monopolized 
his thoughts. He said, characteristically, that planning ahead was as 
essential in international relations as in domestic policy. But, he 
added, “No plan is perfect. Whatever is adopted at San Francisco 
will doubtless have to be amended time and again throughout the 
years just as our Constitution has been. Peace can endure only as 
long as humanity insists upon it, and is willing to work for and 
sacrifice for it. 

“Twenty-five years ago American fighting men looked to the 
statesmen of the world to finish the work of peace. . . . We failed 
them then. We cannot fail them again and expect the world to 
survive. ... 

“And I am confident that the Congress and the American people 
will accept the results of this Conference as the beginning of a 
permanent structure of peace upon which we can begin to build, 
under God, that better world in which our children and grand¬ 
children, yours and mine, the children and grandchildren of the 
whole world must live and can live.” 

The President’s voice had filled the Chamber with its beauty and 
resonance; now it dropped to a minor key as he closed his speech, 
not in a burst of forensic magnificence but with a simple, homely 
sincerity: 
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d that, my friends, is the only message I can give you, for 
it very deeply and I know that all of you are feeling it today 
and are going to feel it in the future.” 

The people paid him the tribute of a moment's silence before they 
began to cheer. The sound burst forth like a tropical storm. Speaker 
Rayburn and Vice-President Truman grasped his hand. Then he 
mounted his wheelchair and glided out of the roaring, rushing 
tumult of sound, that died away as the doors of the House closed 
behind him. 


§L 


Washington was hot that March of 1945. Day after day the 
thermometer shot up to the eighties, even the nineties. The effect 
was more oppressive than the heat of midsummer because of its 
unseasonableness. But the President had a lot of work to do. Though 
he had been in almost constant communication with Washington 
during his trip to Yalta, a vast amount of administrative detail had 
piled up during his six weeks' absence, and a great many people with 
matters of more or less importance were waiting for an opportunity 
to talk with him. All day long he saw them at fifteen-minute inter¬ 
vals, which left him only the evenings to work on the accumulation 
of important papers that he must read and act upon. 

So he worked alone night after night in the Oval Study. Some¬ 
times young Major Ogden Kniffen of the Map Room, coming in 
with an important message, would wait long before the President 
broke away from his intense concentration to recognize him. While 
he stood there, Kniffen looked at the man, sitting behind the big 
desk with its tall, tottering stacks of papers, with a kind of pitying 
awe. It seemed to him that the President was becoming daily more 
tired and aloof, as though the burden of his enormous responsi¬ 
bilities was visibly weighting his broad shoulders. 

Admiral Mclntire argued with his patient to take it easier and 
Eleanor added her anxious protest; but to no avail. Roosevelt felt 
that he had less right to rest than the GIs of Eisenhower's Army, 
plunging now through Germany, or the Marines on the fire-blasted 
rocks of I wo Jima. 

When Canadian Minister Leighton McCarthy came with the 
Governor General of Canada, he added his pleas to those of the 
doctor. McCarthy, an old friend who had often gone to \Varm 
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gs with the President, told him that a month's complete 
>uld give him back his old joyous bounce. 

“I can't take that long/' the President said, “but I am going to 
Warm Springs for a couple of weeks in April before I go to San 
Francisco." 

The President managed to get to Shangri-La once or twice and 
toward the end of the month he got in a few days at Hyde Park. 
There he could still relax and feel the strength return to his body 
as though he drew it from the soil of his native hills. Pie saw a good 
deal of Margaret Suckley and Laura Delano, and invited them to go 
to Warm Springs with him. “Daisy" Suckley was at the Roosevelt 
Library on the Hyde Park place, and Franklin went there to work 
in the President's Room almost every day. The low fieldstone build¬ 
ing had been built in 1941 as a gift to the Nation to house some of 
his collections and, more particularly, as a place where all the 
records of his long administration would be kept available for future 
students of history. But he had designed the President's Room for 
himself. There he planned to work in the long tranquil days when 
he had retired after making peace secure. 


The long train pulled out of Washington in the late afternoon 
and rumbled across the Potomac, which had the heat haze of sum¬ 
mer though it was only March 29. The President went straight to 
bed, crawling into sheets that were gratefully cool in the air-condi¬ 
tioned room. He slept until dinnertime and awoke much refreshed 
to dress for dinner. Laura Delano mixed some of her fine, strong 
old-fashioneds. They spent a delightful evening. Around the candle¬ 
lit table were Laura, Daisy Suckley, Grace Tully, Bill Plassett, and 
Commander Howard Bruenn, who was substituting for Mclntire, 
who needed a rest himself. The President sat at table talking gaily 
until eleven-thirty. 

The next day he was very tired again and stayed in bed until the 
train reached Warm Springs. However, he kept the Map Room 
boys in the communications car busy enciphering messages to 
Washington. 

It seemed like summertime in Georgia. The early heat had forced 
the vegetation so that the trees were in full leaf and the peach blos¬ 
soms were long since gone. But the apple trees were in bloom, and 
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^fos&> and spring flowers. The warmth and the sunshine, and the 
pleasant company restored the President's vitality amazingly quickly. 
He felt well and gay, as he had not for a long time. And he regained 
the ability to banish care completely from his mind. His physical 
condition delighted Commander Bruenn. 

The news from Europe buoyed the President's optimistic mood. 
Eisenhower's armies were across the Rhine, racing through Ger¬ 
many as fast as their tanks could travel, slicing the Wehrmacht 
into smaller and smaller pockets and pieces. It was as plain as 
14-point type that victory was very close—a matter of weeks, perhaps 
days. 

In fact, Roosevelt had ceased to think much about the war; his 
whole mind was concentrated on the coming Conference at San 
Francisco. He was immensely impatient to see the Charter actually 
put into effect, and fearful that if the unity and high resolves fos¬ 
tered by a time of peril began to fade, men might return to the 
casual indifference induced by a false sense of security and destroy 
the great design by selfish bickerings. And when someone asked 
him if he did not think it might be advisable to delay the meeting 
until certain differences had been ironed out, he replied, “I am not 
afraid of being too early for a rendezvous; I am afraid that the ap¬ 
pointed moment will roll by and we shall be too late." 

He was not worried about San Francisco. lie had worked out in 
his mind how to handle all the difficulties and looked forward to 
the Conference with buoyant confidence in its success. 

Meanwhile, he continued to transact the business of the nation 
with renewed vigor. He was awake every morning at eight-thirty, 
reading the papers and attending to his mail. He talked by tele¬ 
phone to Washington half a dozen times a day and kept the Map 
Room detail busy sending messages. When he was working at the 
card table in the drawing room of the Little White House, he killed 
two birds with one stone by posing for his portrait for Madame 
Shoumatoff, who had asked to be allowed to do a painting of him. 

On April 5, Sergio Osmena, President of the Philippine Common¬ 
wealth since the death of Manuel Quezon on August 1. 1944, came 
to Warm Springs to confer with Roosevelt. They had a very good 
time together. Franklin liked the gentle, white-haired Filipino im- 
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fsely. He told Osmena that he hoped to be able to declare the 


independence of the Philippines before the Congressional statutory 
date of July 4,1946. 

In the afternoon, the President held a press conference for his 
guest. Osmena wasn't much of a talker in public, and would only 
say “Yes" or “No" to the questions put to him. It was therefore 
inevitable that Roosevelt should take the leading part. The Presi¬ 
dent sat behind a card table loaded with papers. The trail of smoke 
from his long cigarette holder made arabesques in the still air as 
he waved it around and exchanged wisecracks with the reporters. 

In the afternoons, the President usually went for a drive in the 
big open Packard that was his favorite car. One day in the second 
week in April, he went particularly far afield. Daisy Suckley and 
Laura Delano rode with him in the back seat, and a small car fol¬ 
lowed with the secret service men. The President swung his side 
of the rear windshield back and sat with the sweet wind blowing 
in his face. They went a long way off the beaten path and got com¬ 
pletely lost in the back country'. The heavy car rode smoothly over 
the red dirt roads, churning up a column of amber dust that re¬ 
sembled Moses’ pillar of smoke but failed to guide them through 
the wilderness. Presently they came to an old covered bridge that 
crossed a lazy stream. The chauffeur pulled up, and pointed to a 
sign that said, “Load limit4,000 lbs”—the President’s car weighed 
8,000. 

“I’m afraid we’ll have to go back, sir," the chauffeur said. 

Franklin looked at the bridge, which seemed quite sturdy. 

“I’ll bet she’ll hold," he said. “Let’s cross or we’ll be late for 
dinner." 

Charley Fredericks, the secret service man, jumped out of his 
car and sprinted to the President’s side—he knew what was in 
Roosevelt’s mind. 

“You can cross," he said, “but you must change to our light car." 

Franklin grinned and said, “No, we’ll find a way around." 

They rode home through the soft evening, talking of many things. 
Laura happened to mention Vice-President Truman and the Presi¬ 
dent expressed his pleasure at the choice. “Harry’s a fine man," he 
said, “intelligent, able, and has integrity. He doesn’t know much 
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it foreign affairs, but lie's learning fast. He's learned a lot since 
o became Vice-President. I'm going to turn things over to him 
after I make the peace." 

That evening Roosevelt worked on the speech he was scheduled 
to deliver on Friday, April 13, by radio to the Jefferson Day dinners 
throughout the country. Though this was the great day of the 
Democratic Party, he would not make it a political speech, for 
partisanship had lost its significance for him in the face of his great 
purpose. In the first sentence he made this plain, for he referred to 
Jefferson as “one of the greatest of all democrats; and I want to 
make it clear that I am spelling the word democrats with a small 
'd.' . . . We do well to consider the character of Thomas Jefferson 
as an American citizen of the world." 

“Today," he wrote, “we have learned in the agony of war that 
great power involves great responsibility. . . . We, as Americans, 
do not choose to deny our responsibility. . . . We seek peace- 
enduring peace. . . . 

“Thomas Jefferson, himself a distinguished scientist, once spoke 
of the brotherly spirit of science which unites into one family all its 
votaries. . . . 

“Today, science has brought all the different quarters of the 
globe so close together that it is impossible to isolate them one from 


<SL 


another. 

“Today, we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if civilization 
is to survive, we must cultivate the science of human relation¬ 
ships. . . . 

“The work, my friends, is peace, more than an end of this war— 
an end to the beginnings of all wars, yes, an end, forever, to this 
impractical, unrealistic settlement of the differences between gov¬ 
ernments by the mass killing of peoples. . . . 

“I ask you to keep up your faith. I measure the sound, solid 
achievement that can be made at this time by the straight edge of 
your own confidence and your resolve. And to you, and to all 
Americans who dedicate themselves to the making of an abiding 
peace, I say: 

“ 'The only limit to our realization of tomorrow vail be our doubts 
of today. Let us move forward with strong and active faith.' ” 
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12, 1945, was a beautiful day in Georgia. The mornin 
pure from the cleansing of night; and the countryside was as 
freshly colored as though it had been newly created in the dawn. 
Franklin woke with a sense of well-being and deep happiness. His 
mind leapt forward to the tasks and pleasures of the day with eager 
anticipation. Work in the morning and perhaps a little time for 
stamps. In the afternoon there was to be an old-fashioned barbecue 
at the home of Frank Allcorn, the Mayor of Warm Springs. Frank 
would have a hog and a lamb roasted in pits. There would be good 
bourbon to drink and country fiddlers to play the sprightly old 
tunes that had real gaiety. 

In the evening some of the paralyzed youngsters were giving a 
minstrel show in the little theatre in the grounds. That would be 
fun, too, no matter how bad the show, for Franklin loved the gay 
humor of those courageous children. 

What a happy day it would be! Just like the days he planned 
when, his work finished, he could retire. 

When Laura Delano came in to see him after breakfast, he said, 
“Look, Fm going to stay down here longer than I planned. We'll 
only spend five hours instead of five days in Washington, and go 
straight on to the Conference.” 

As soon as he was dressed, he called Grace Tully and dictated 
to her the orders for the changed itinerary. The mail from Wash¬ 
ington was late, so he had some time for his stamps. 

About noon Bill Hassett came in with the official pouch. The 
President sighed and put away his stamps. 

“It's so near lunch time. Boss,” Hassett said, 'wouldn't you 
rather wait Til afternoon?” 

Roosevelt shook his head. "We'll get to work right now,” he said. 
There were a lot of appointments of small town postmasters to 
sign, some State Department appointments, and a few citations for 
the Legion of Merit. The President worked rapidly and in twenty 
minutes he was through. 

“This is the bill to extend the life of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation,” Hassett said, handing him the document. 

“Here's where I make a law,” the President remarked, and 
signed it. 

“That's all,” Hassett said. “Anything you want me to do. Boss?” 
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s, Bill,” Roosevelt answered. “Telephone Frank Walker 
me the first stamps of the San Francisco Conference issue.” 

As Hassett left, Prettyman came in to say that Madame Shouma¬ 
toff was waiting. 

“Ask her to come in,” the President said. 

The artist entered, and, quietly setting up her paraphernalia, 
began to paint. The President picked up some papers that Hassett 
had left on the card table and read them, leaning back in his leather 
armchair. A warm wind blew through the open windows bringing 
the sweetness of the earth and the calls of the birds into the tranquil 
room. Presently Daisy Suckley and Laura Delano came in quietly. 
The Filipino houseboy began to set the table for lunch. The Presi¬ 
dent looked up at Madame Shoumatoff. '‘We'd better hurry,” he 
said. “We've only fifteen minutes more to work.” 

He concentrated again on the papers. The hands of the ship's 
clock moved imperceptibly past the minute mark toward the hour 
of one. Presently it struck two bells. 

An incandescent pain shot through Franklin's brain; it was like an 
explosion in the back of his skull. He clapped his hand to the back 
of his head and spoke in surprise to Madame Shoumatoff. “I have a 
terrific headache!” 

As she looked at him the light went from his eyes. The President's 
head dropped on his breast. 


Qt 


Once Franklin Roosevelt mote a prayer for the nation , the prayer 
after D Day. In it he asked one thing that mattered greatly to him . 
And for him , at least , God heard and answered it: 

11 And Lord y give us faith. Give us faith in Thee; faith in our sons; 
faith in each other; faith in our united crusade. Let not the keenness 
of our spirit ever be dulled. . . ” 
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T HE news, traveling faster than thought, stunned a world 
accustomed to disaster. At first, people refused to believe it; 
then came the sense of irreparable loss. It was not fear they 
felt, for the pattern of victory had been so well defined that nothing 
now could change it. Even the foundations of the structure of 
international cooperation for peace were so truly laid that the struc¬ 
ture itself would surely rise. The Charter would be executed; the 
great design would be completed by lesser men. Certainly the work 
would not be done so well without the master planner, but it would 
be done. 

It was not fear the people felt; rather, an overwhelming sorrow 
and a great emptiness. A vivid part of the lives of men throughout 
the free world was suddenly gone. Even the President's enemies, and 
they were numerous, had that feeling of emptiness—there was no 
one left who could command such splendid hate. 

At the White House, Eleanor came into the room of her secre¬ 
tary, Miss Malvina Thompson. 

'Tie's gone, Tommy," she said quietly. Then burst into violent 
weeping. 

She cried and cried for over an hour, until a knock came on the 
door, and an aide said, “Mr. Truman is here." 

Eleanor's shoulders straightened to take up the burden. She dried 
her tears and no one saw her weep again. 

“What can I do?" Harry Truman asked her. 

“Tell us what we can do. Is there any way we can help you?" 
Eleanor replied. 
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_ vv r inston Churchill in London knelt weeping in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The vast multitudes that stood around the White House 
were so silent that the birds singing and the rustle of squirrels in 
the trees could be heard, as the servicemen lifted the coffin from 
the caisson and carried it through the door. It was placed on a carrier 
inside the front door; The ropes had been taken away from around 
the great bronze seal in the floor and the carrier was pushed over it, 
the wheels bouncing on the raised edge of the eagle's wing. 

At 4 p. m., while all around the world, of which he was the First 
Citizen, men and women paused in their tasks, and even in battle, 
for meditation, the funeral sendee began at the White House. The 
East Room was filled with flowers and the President's casket, draped 
with the Flag, stood on a small oriental rug before an altar. At one 
side of the room stood an empty wheelchair, accidentally symbolic 
of the Commander in Chief, like a charger with an empty saddle. 

First the people gathered there sang the President’s favorite hymn, 
v/hich he had sung on the Prince of Wales at the Atlantic Charter 
Meeting, "Eternal Father, Strong to Save.” 

Then Bishop Dun of Washington conducted the beautiful 
Episcopal sendee. At the close of the prayer and just before the 
benediction, the Bishop paused and said: 

"In his first inaugural the President bore testimony to his own 
deep faith: 'So first of all let me assert my firm belief that the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself—nameless, unreasoning, unjusti¬ 
fied terror which paralyzes needed efforts to convert retreat into 
advance.' 

"As that was his first word to us,” Bishop Dun continued. I am 
sure he would wish it to be his last; that as we go forward to the 
tasks in which he has led us, we shall go forward without fear, 
without fear of the future, without fear of our allies or of our 
friends, and without fear of our own insufficiency.” 
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The Atlantic Charter 






The President of the United States and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom, have met at sea. 

They have been accompanied by officials of their two govern¬ 
ments, including high ranking officers of their military, naval and 
air services. 

The whole problem of the supply of munitions of war, as pro¬ 
vided by the Lease-Lend Act, for the armed forces of the United 
States and for those countries actively engaged in resisting aggres¬ 
sion has been further examined. 

Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply of the British Govern¬ 
ment, has joined in these conferences. He is going to proceed to 
Washington to discuss further derails with appropriate officials of 
the United States Government. These conferences will also cover 
the supply problems of the Soviet Union. 

The President and the Prime Minister have had several confer¬ 
ences. They have considered the dangers to world civilization arising 
from the policies of military domination by conquest upon which 
the Hitlerite government of Germany and other governments associ¬ 
ated therewith have embarked, and have made clear the steps which 
their countries are respectively taking for their safety in the face of 
these dangers. 

They have agreed upon the following joint declaration: 

The President of the United States of America and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to make 
known certain common principles in the national policies of their 
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fpective countries on which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world. 


First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 

Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

'Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live; and they wish to see sov¬ 
ereign rights and self-government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them; 

Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing 
obligations, to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to 
the raw materials of the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity; 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between 
all nations in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, 
improved labor standards, economic adjustment and social security; 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope 
to see established a peace which will afford to all nations the means 
of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and which will 
afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out their 

lives in freedom from fear and want; 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high 

seas and oceans without hindrance; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for realis¬ 
tic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the 
use of force. Since no future peace can be maintained if land, sea or 
air armaments continue to be employed by nations which threaten, 
or may threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, 
pending the establishment of a wider and permanent system of 
general security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures 
which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of 


armaments. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Winston S. Churchill. 
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THE DEFEAT OF GERMANY 


We have considered and determined the military plans of the three 
allied powers for the final defeat of the common enemy. The mili¬ 
tary staffs of the three allied nations have met in daily meetings 
throughout the Conference. These meetings have been most satis¬ 
factory from every point of view and have resulted in closer coordi¬ 
nation of the military effort of the three Allies than ever before. The 
fullest information has been inter-changed. The timing, scope and 
coordination of new and even more powerful blows to be launched 
by our armies and air forces into the heart of Germany from the 
East, West, North and South have been fully agreed and planned 
in detail. 

Our combined military plans will be made known only as we 
execute them, but we believe that the very close working partner¬ 
ship among the three staffs attained at this Conference will result 
in shortening the war. Meetings of the three staffs will be continued 
in the future whenever the need arises. 

Nazi Germany is doomed. The German people will only make 
the cost of their defeat heavier to themselves by attempting to 
continue a hopeless resistance. 


ii 
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ied. Tliese terms will not be made known until tlie final defeat 


of Germany has been accomplished. Under the agreed plan, the 
forces of the Three Powers will each occupy a separate zone of 
Germany. Coordinated administration and control has been pro¬ 
vided for under the Plan through a central Control Commission 
consisting of the Supreme Commanders of the Three Powers with 
headquarters in Berlin. It has been agreed that France should be 
invited by the Three Powers, if she should so desire, to take over a 
zone of occupation, and to participate as a fourth member of the 
Control Commission. The limits of the French zone will be agreed 
by the four governments concerned through their representative on 
the European Advisory Commission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and 
Nazism and to ensure that Germany will never again be able to dis¬ 
turb the peace of the world. We are determined to disarm and 
disband all German armed forces; break up for all time the German 
General Staff that has repeatedly contrived the resurgence of Ger¬ 
man militarism; remove or destroy all German military equipment; 
eliminate or control all German industry that could be used for 
military production; bring all war criminals to just and swift punish¬ 
ment and exact reparation in kind for the destruction wrought by 
the Germans; wipe out the Nazi party, Nazi laws, organizations and 
institutions, remove all Nazi and militarist influences from public 
office and from the cultural and economic life of the German people; 
and take in harmony such other measures in Germany as may be 
necessary to the future peace and safety of the world. It is not our 
purpose to destroy the people of Germany, but only when Nazism 
and Militarism have been extirpated will there be hope for a decent 
life for Germans, and a place for them in the comity of nations. 


hi 

REPARATION BY GERMANY 


We have considered the question of the damage caused by Ger¬ 
many to the Allied Nations in this war and recognized it as just that 
Germany be obliged to make compensation for this damage in kind 
to the greatest extent possible. A Commission for the Compensation 
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'amage will be established. The Commission will be instructed 
to consider the question of the extent and methods for compensat¬ 
ing damage caused by Germany to the Allied Countries. Tire Com¬ 
mission will work in Moscow. 


IV 

UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 

We are resolved upon the earliest possible establishment with our 
allies of a general international organization to maintain peace and 
security. We believe that this is essential, both to prevent aggression 
and to remove the political, economic and social causes of war 
through the close and continuing collaboration of all peace-loving 
peoples. 

Tire foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. On the important 
question of voting procedure, however, agreement was not there 
reached. The present conference has been able to resolve this 
difficulty. 

We have agreed that a Conference of United Nations should be 
called to meet at San Francisco in the United States on April 25th, 
1945, to prepare the charter of such an organization, along the lines 
proposed in the informal conversations at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The Government of China and the Provisional Government of 
France will be immediately consulted and invited to sponsor invi¬ 
tations to the Conference jointly with the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. As soon as the consultation with China and France has 
been completed, the text of the proposals on voting procedure will 
be made public. 


v 

DECLARATION ON LIBERATED EUROPE 

We have drawn up and subscribed to a Declaration on liberated 
Europe. This Declaration provides for concerting the policies of the 
three Powers and for jo. t action by them in meeting the political 
and economic problems of liberated Europe in accordance with 
democratic principles. Tire text of the Declaration is as follows: 
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ie Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, and the President of the United 
States of America have consulted with each other in the common 
interests of the peoples of their countries and those of liberated 
Europe. They jointly declare their mutual agreement to concert dur¬ 
ing the temporary period of instability in liberated Europe, the 
policies of their three governments in assisting the peoples liberated 
from the domination of Nazi Germany and the peoples of the former 
Axis satellite states of Europe to solve by democratic means their 
pressing political and economic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of na¬ 
tional economic life must be achieved by processes which will en¬ 
able the liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism 
and Fascism and to create democratic institutions of their own 
choice. This is a principle of the Atlantic Charter—the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of government under which they will 
live—the restoration of sovereign rights and self-government to 
those peoples who have been forcibly deprived of them by the 
aggressor nations. 

To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may exer¬ 
cise these rights, the three governments will jointly assist the people 
in any European liberated state or former Axis satellite state in 
Europe where in their judgment conditions require (a) to establish 
conditions of internal peace; (b) to carry out emergency measures 
for the relief of distressed people; (c) to form interim governmental 
authorities broadly representative of all democratic elements in the 
population and pledged to the earliest possible establishment 
through free elections of governments responsive to the will of the 
people; and (d) to facilitate where necessary the holding of such 
elections. 

The three governments will consult the other United Nations 
and provisional authorities or other governments in Europe when 
matters of direct interest to them are under consideration. I 

When, in the opinion of the three governments, conditions in 
any European liberated state or any former Axis satellite state in 
Europe make such action necessary, they will immediately consult 
together on the measures necessary to discharge the joint respon¬ 
sibilities set forth in this declaration. 
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this declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the Declaration by the United Na¬ 
tions, and our determination to build in cooperation with other 
peace-loving nations a world order under law, dedicated to peace, 
security, freedom and the general well-being of all mankind. 

In issuing this declaration, the Three Powers express the hope 
that the Provisional Government of the French Republic may be 
associated with them in the procedure suggested. 


vi 

POLAND 

We came to the Crimea Conference resolved to settle our differ¬ 
ences about Poland. We discussed fully all aspects of the question. 
We reaffirm our common desire to see established a strong, free, 
independent and democratic Poland. As a result of our discussions 
we have agreed on the conditions in which a new Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unit}’ may be formed in such a manner 
as to command recognition by the three major powers. 

The Agreement reached is as follows: 

A new situation has been created in Poland as a result of her 
complete liberation by the Red Army. This calls for the establish¬ 
ment of a Polish Provisional Government which can be more 
broadly based than was possible before the recent liberation of west¬ 
ern Poland. The Provisional Government which is now function¬ 
ing in Poland should therefore be reorganized on a broader demo¬ 
cratic basis with the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland 
itself and from Poles abroad. This new Government should then 
be called the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity. 

M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir A. Clark-Kerr are authorized 
as a Commission to consult in the first instance in Moscow with 
members of the present Provisional Government and with other 
Polish democratic leaders from within Poland and from abroad, 
with a view to the reorganization of the present Government along 
the above lines. Tin's Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity shall be pledged to the holding of free and unfettered elec¬ 
tions as soon as possible on the basis of universal suffrage and secret 
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these elections all democratic and anti-Nazi parties slrali 
X nan/e the right to take part and to put forward candidates. 

When a Polish Provisional Government of National Unity has 
been properly formed in conformity with the above, the Govern¬ 
ment of the U.S.S.R., which now maintains diplomatic relations 
with the present Provisional Government of Poland, and Govern¬ 
ments of the United Kingdom and of the United States will estab¬ 
lish diplomatic relations with the new Polish Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of National Unity, and will exchange Ambassadors by whose 
reports the respective Governments will be kept informed about 
the situation in Poland. 

The three Heads of Government consider that the eastern fron¬ 
tier of Poland should follow the Curzon Line with digressions from 
it in some regions of five to eight kilometres in favor of Poland. 
They recognize that Poland must receive substantial accessions of 
territory in the north and west. They feel that the opinion of the 
new Polish Provisional Government of National Unity should be 
sought in due course on the extent of these accessions and that the 
final delimitation of the western frontier of Poland should there¬ 
after await the Peace Conference. 


VII 

YUGOSLAVIA 


We have agreed to recommend to Marshal 1 ito and Dr. Subasic 
that the Agreement between them should be put into effect imme¬ 
diately, and that a new Government should be formed on the basis 
of that Agreement. 

We also recommend that as soon as the new Government has 
been formed: (i) The Anti-Fascist Assembly of National Libera¬ 
tion (Avnoj) should be extended to include members of the last 
Yugoslav Parliament (Skupschina) who have not compromised 
themselves by collaboration with the enemy, thus forming a body 
to be known as a temporary Parliament; and (ii) legislative acts 
passed by the Anti-Fascist assembly of National Liberation will be 
subject to subsequent ratification by a Constituent Assembly. 

There was also a general review of other Balkan questions. 
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MEETINGS OF FOREIGN SECRETARIES 


Throughout the Conference, besides the daily meetings of the 
Heads of Governments and their Foreign Secretaries, separate meet¬ 
ings of the three Foreign Secretaries, and their advisers have also 
been held daily. 

These meetings have proved of the utmost value and the Confer¬ 
ence agreed that permanent machinery should be set up for regular 
consultation between the three Foreign Secretaries. They will, there¬ 
fore, meet as often as may be necessary, probably about every three 
or four months. These meetings will be held in rotation in the 
three Capitals, the first meeting being held in London, after the 
United Nations Conference on world organization. 


IX 

UNITY FOR PEACE AS FOR WAR 


Our meeting here in the Crimea has reaffirmed our common de¬ 
termination to maintain and strengthen in the peace to come that 
unity of purpose and of action which has made victory possible 
and certain for the United Nations in this war. We believe that this 
is a sacred obligation which our governments owe to our peoples 

and to all the peoples in the world. 

Only with the continuing and growing cooperation and under¬ 
standing among our three countries and among all the peace-loving 
nations can the highest aspiration of humanity be realized—a secure 
and lasting peace which will, in the words of the Atlantic Charter, 
“afford assurance that all the men in ah the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want/' 

Victory in this war and establishment of the proposed interna¬ 
tional organization will provide the greatest opportunity in all his¬ 
tory to create in the years to come the essential conditions of suc.i 


a peace. 


(Signed) 

Winston S. Churchill. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


J. Stalin. 


February n, 1945 * 
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